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Dear Midwest Research-to-Practice Conference Participants: 

Welcome to the Fourteenth Annual Midwest Research-to-Practice Conference in Adult, 
Continuing and Community Education, hosted by National-Louis University and Northern 
Illinois University at National-Louis University’s Wheaton Conference Center. 

This conference was developed in the early 1980s by researchers and practitioners from 
midwestern universities with graduate programs in adult and community education and 
from professional associations to which adult, continuing, and community educators 
belonged. Since its fledgling beginnings, the conference has grown in the number of 
proposals submitted, the total number of papers presented, the number of students 
presenting, the geographic area from which participants are drawn, and the number of 
conference participants. To accommodate an increasing number of quality papers, an 
additional series of concurrent sessions has been added to this conference. 

No conference of this sort would be possible without the work of a regional steering 
committee, a local planning committee, those persons submitting proposals and papers, 
and the many volunteers who have performed countless tasks necessary to the success 
of the conference. Nor would the conference be possible without the financial support 
of the sponsors and, in particular, the host institutions. 

We are pleased to invite you to participate in all aspects of the conference: pre- 

conference tours, reception, general sessions, luncheons, and concurrent sessions. In 
this volume we provide copies of all of the papers being presented, half of which were 
developed while the presenters were graduate students. 

As you attend the sessions, greet colleagues and friends, and reflect on the various 
papers and presentations, we hope you are encouraged to grow professionally in your 
own research and practice in adult, continuing, and community education. 



Sincerely, 





Richard Orem 
Northern Illinois University 
Conference Co-Chair 



National-Louis University 
Conference Co-Chair 



MIDWEST RESEARCH-TO-PRACTICE CONFERENCE 

IN 

ADULT, CONTINUING, AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



MISSION STATEMENT 



The conference provides a forum for practitioners and researchers to 
discuss practices, concepts, evaluation, and research studies in order to 
improve practice in Adult Education. It facilitates dialogue and the 
initiation and pursuit of projects among individuals and groups working in 
the various fields of Adult Education. Through such discussion and 
collaboration participants contribute toward the realization of a more 
humane and just society through lifelong learning. 



Prepared on behalf of the Midwest Research-to-Practice Conference Steering Committee by Boyd Rossing, 
May 28, 1991 
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ABSTRACT 

Radical education communities, such as the Highlander Folk School, function in a futuristic sense 
while drawing from an intellectual property that is coded, or esoteric in nature. They attract 
participants while simultaneously drawing a discernment of those rooted in the status quo. The idea 
of Highlander, determined to be intellectual property which germinated from Myles Horton, grew 
strong and influential throughout the United States. Members and visitors shared in the creation of 
the idea of Highlander. In tracing the growth of Highlander, we demonstrate the widespread 
influence that resulted from continual struggles with vilification strategies used by governments and 
citizens. Constant defense when faced with the “wolf at the door” drew people closer together, and 
consequently, the idea of Highlander has transformed from mere influence to an esoteric domain. 

INTRODUCTION 

Myles Horton, the founder of Highlander Folk School, was a radical and charismatic leader who 
obtained the physical land in the Tennessee Cumberland mountains for the purpose of overthrowing 
the repressive values and norms then present in the United States. Horton's systemic 
implementation of cutting-edge ideas was incendiary to the notions of the South. External sources, 
including federal and state governments and citizens' councils for racial segregation, relentlessly 
developed ways to persecute Highlander, Horton, and others who visited and were associated with 
the school. Despite constant harassment, Horton continued to expand his interests from unions to 
literacy to racial equality— meeting fire with fire. 

Radical adult educators have often set out to develop communes and communities. Most of these 
have been physical places. Others, as we attempt to demonstrate in his paper, are based on ideas— 
and imagination. In reviewing primary literature of Highlander Folk School, we contend that it was 
and is a commune and community based on intellectual property: ‘communitarian living [for] a group 
of idealistically motivated people with a capacity to realize their dream” (Oved, 1988, p. 5). From the 
outset, Horton studied communes and utopian communities when trying to conceptualize his own 
place for radical education. Horton had a place, for training community leaders, that existed both in 
a physical sense and in the imaginations of people throughout the United States and the world. 

Intellectual property, as defined in the Oxford English Dictionary is, ‘a general name for property 
. . .which is the product of invention or creativity, and which does not exist in a tangible, physical 
form” (p. 1068). In this sense, the essence of Highlander Folk School was the intellectual property of 
Myles Horton and the staff that he worked with to train community leaders who, in turn, helped their 
individual physical communities. This shared intellectual property bound together the Highlander 
staff, workshop participants, community leaders, and the community of learners whose lives they 
touched in significant ways. Their unity, now a nonphysical commune, grew stronger as opposition to 
Horton’s ideas increased. 

Horton himself lived a generation ahead of his time. He, like many radical adult educators, studied 
inequalities and focused on creating the future by envisioning and developing new approaches. 
When a creative force that fuels a community comes from a different generation, as Horton did, it 
will attract outside threats and create internal threats to the community. Adult educators must be 
prepared for the inevitable internal and external conflicts when they operate from a creative, 
futuristic stance. 
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HIGHLANDER HISTORY 



The history of Highlander Folk School is rich and leads practitioners and researchers to oceans of 
information regarding social activism for workers rights as union members, civil rights of all people, 
and environmental rights. As an adult education practitioner, Horton surveyed the different types of 
communities that had existed. Not until Horton met Dr. Lillian Johnson did he have a physical space 
for his dreams of a community school. Johnson, who had been sympathetic to human suffrage, had 
also studied the cooperative movement in Italy. She donated a house, land, and creative space to 
Horton and Don West to invent their idea of a community (Adams, 1975, p. 26). In 1932, Horton 
founded the Highlander Folk School. 

While Johnson donated the physical space, the idea of Highlander as a place for people to gather 
and learn from each other originated with Horton. The first focus of Highlander was on the poverty 
and oppression of people in the surrounding communities in the Cumberland mountains. Horton and 
staff of Highlander became involved in assisting mining workers in strikes. They tried to offer 
whatever monetary help they could, but assistance was frequently in the form of organizing them into 
a group with a common focus. Once the groups of strikers had a common focus and were able to 
maintain their solidarity, they were more of a threat to the mine and business owners. Adams (1975) 
writes of the ensuing violence and struggle of Horton and Highlander staff to keep the workers 
focused on their collective oppression and visions of empowerment. 

From the beginning in 1932, workshops at Highlander were racially integrated. In the 1950s, 
Highlander became a significant force in the civil rights movement. It is well known, among adult 
educators, that Rosa Parks attended a workshop at Highlander just a few months before her arrest 
which sparked the Montgomery Bus Boycott. Parks attributed her strength and perseverance to the 
experience she gained at a Highlander workshop at which there were “people of all races and 
backgrounds meeting and having workshops and living together in peace and harmony, and it was a 
place that I was very reluctant to leave” (Parks, 1970). By 1957, Highlander Folk School staff were 
clearly leaders in training community activists. Martin Luther King, Jr. had established himself as an 
activist for civil rights and attended Highlander’s 25th Anniversary celebration in 1957. 

Later in 1957, a billboard was posted across the South with the slogan, “Martin Luther King at 
Communist Training School.” The charge that Highlander Folk School was a Communist Training 
School and that King had taken part in communist activities was a very strategic way for the 
governments of the South to discredit both the school and King. 

Highlander Folk School operated under Horton’s leadership and insights until the State of Tennessee 
closed Highlander Folk School in 1962. At the trial that resulted in the closure, Horton responded to 
the judge at one point, “Highlander isn’t just a school. It’s an idea, and you can’t put an idea out of 
business by confiscating property” (Bledsoe, 1969, pp. 3-4). Two days after the judge ordered 
Highlander Folk School to be padlocked, Horton took out a charter for a new school. Highlander 
Education and Research Center, and continued his vital work with community problems. 

“Highlander possesses no blueprint or dogmas but a spirit which remains the same in substance 
although not in form” (Horton, 1958, p. 13). With strong support of adult education principles, 
Horton’s radical style contrasted with more liberal approaches to education. His unique style of 
bringing people together, “getting people organized so they have a voice, so they can participate in 
the decisions that affect their lives” (Horton, 1966, p. 1 1), brought forth whatever form of oppression 
was on the community’s minds. In consciousness raising formats, people came together, found their 
individual yet common voice, and began a process to discover solutions. A radical adult educator 
today with a vision of a community or commune must also survey different types of communities to 
learn from their successes and failures, challenges and crises, and internal and external threats. 
When designing a commune, a leader must be concerned with its preservation and be ready to 
exercise strategies to handle threats to the ideas, creations, and vitality of the community. 
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COMMUNES AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 



Social movements (like immigrations from Europe to America for liberty and tolerance) came “in 
organized waves. . .whose motivation was. . .ideological. . .[and] were fertile soil for the communal 
idea” (Oved, 1988, p. 7). Both commune members and social movement members are in a constant 
struggle for social change during the lifespan of the commune or social movement. A dissatisfaction 
with the status quo binds members together in a struggle for a more equal society. James Andrews 
(1980) suggests the fluidity of social movements and writes they are “growing out of the 
environment, intruding into the environment, reacting to the environment, and becoming part of the 
environment” (p. 274). The idea of Highlander grew from Horton’s and other community members’ 
dissatisfaction with the environment, the status quo; it intruded into the environment by trying to 
change the status quo; it reacted in self-defense to the environment of the South which was 
threatening and often violent; and became a part of the environment by continuing to operate and 
influence persons throughout the United States. An intriguing theory of social movements that leads 
one away from simply examining the organization, functions, and lifespan of social movements is 
Michael McGee’s meaning-centered approach. McGee (1980) writes that movement theory should 
focus on “ what ‘moves’ in history. . .the human ideas which mediate and interpret the facts of our 
experience,” not The material things which are our physical environment” (p. 238). Both Andrew’s 
and McGee’s approaches suggest the esoteric nature of social movements. 

Once a commune became esoteric, the power of its social movement cannot be specifically 
identified and systematically destroyed. However, the establishment or ruling authority has many 
strategies available to delegitimize and vilify members and leaders. Marsha Vanderford’s (1980) 
research focuses specifically on the strategies of vilification that both sides of a movement practice 
in trying to discredit each other-the enemy. She writes that vilification of the enemy first entails 
identifying the enemy as a “specific adversarial force,” “ungenuine,” “malevolent,” having “diabolical 
motives,” not simply as “good people with a difference of opinion” (pp. 166-167). When promoting 
strategies of vilification, one side also “magnifies the opponents’ power” (Vanderford, 1980, p. 167). 
This magnification of the other’s power can also easily amplify the esoteric appeal of social 
movements and of communes. 



DISCUSSION 

The intellectual property of the idea of Highlander was, and still is, an essence that the governments 
and critics of Highlander could not padlock and confiscate. The idea of Highlander was and is 
subversive. The continuing strategies the governments of the South used to discredit and vilify 
Highlander Folk School as a communist training school served to amplify the power of Highlander, 
Horton, King, and other civil rights activists. Highlander Folk School was attributed with the 
“diabolical motives” of spreading communism throughout the United States. As people gathered 
together to share ideas and participate in a consciousness raising format of adult education, outside 
forces were threatened by the continued essence and power of the idea of Highlander. When faced 
with external threats, group members must draw together for survival. Horton himself stated in a 
1958 speech, There are two things that draw people together. Persecution and common aspiration” 
(P- 1). 

When people left the physical place of Highlander, they took the liberating qualities of Highlander’s 
intellectual property with them to their communities, their sites of action against the status quo. As 
Rosa Parks, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Horton discovered, the acquisition of liberating qualities 
have an antithetical component. 

Although Highlander’s intellectual property was the tool it used to attempt to dismantle oppression, 
this intellectual property is only a microcosmic part of a larger intellectual property, to which even the 
oppressor belongs. Just as the United States has specific oppressions which people, like Horton, 
have spent their lives overthrowing, the “United States is [also] the only place where voluntary 
communes have existed continuously for 250 years” (Oved, 1988, p. xiv). In cohabitation, the dream 
of freedom and the oppressors of freedom have existed in America. How? Esoteric communes are 
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strengthened by their “relationship with a hostile, often antagonistic environment while guarding their 
uniqueness and their inner strength in order to survive in an alien world” (Oved, 1988, p. xiv). This 
paradox is the stuff which fuels radical adult educators who accept the esoteric nature of life and 
their part in it. For Horton, his commune gave him and his fellow educators a place to sharpen their 
wit, share their strategies and do what they were born to do: meet their protagonist. 
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WOMEN, WELFARE & MANDATED EDUCATION: 

AN ANALYSIS OF SINGLE MOTHERS' MEANING OF LEARNING 
AND ITS RELEVANCE TO SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMMING 
Irene C. Baird 



ABSTRACT 

This study analyzed how a group of single welfare mothers, heads of household who are 
mandated to participate in a pre-employment program with an educational component, viewed 
learning from their perspectives. Welfare policy crafters assumed a highly illiterate population 
whose "deficiencies" would be remediated through participation in existing, voluntary basic 
education. Studies indicate, however, a majority of such programs are not preparing the 
women for job entry. Since success is often contingent on the program itself, interaction 
between participants and staff and participants' perceptions and expectations based on past 
school experiences, the sociology of education provided the theoretical framework. Research 
was conducted within the qualitative paradigm with sixteen welfare mothers in a mandated 
educational program agreeing to in-depth interviews. Five themes emerged: significance of 
the caring teacher, desirable learning environment, match of instruction to learning ability and 
preference, enhanced self-esteem, distinction between kinds of learning. Test results 
confirmed learning success for the studied group; however, conflict theory remains applicable 
since assumptions about their "deficiencies" prescribe policy mandates without attention to 
what meaning these women give to learning. 

INTRODUCTION 

To date there is little information on the meaning of learning for single welfare mothers who 
are legislatively mandated to participate in a pre-employment program with an educational 
component. Crafters of the Family Support Act of 1 988 (Institute for Research on Poverty, 
1 988-1 989) assumed a high rate of illiteracy among this rapidly increasing population. In order 
to meet potential employers' articulated need for, at least, reading, writing and reasoning skills 
they mandated for them the inclusion of basic education in pre-employment training. Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) programs, administered by welfare departments, were 
the federally designated medium for providing the requisite preparation. A Southport Institute 
for Policy Analysis (SIPA) study (Chisman & Woodworth, 1992) found the educational 
component within JOBS was not achieving its goal of providing adequate educational 
preparation for removing welfare participants from their dependent status. SIPA reported that 
administrators and employers equated possession of a GED with employability; that, as a cost 
saving measure, many welfare recipients were placed in existing ABE or GED programs that 
often bore little resemblance to the kind of learning the women needed for successful job entry, 
let alone retention and mobility. The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) 
study within California (Martinson & Friedlander, 1933) focused its evaluation of mandated 
education on its effect on employment outcomes; it found limited benefits accruing from the 
educational component. 

The intent in this study, in contrast, was to focus on what learning meant to a specific group 
of single welfare mothers, a topic hitherto unexamined. Since the literature states that the 
foundations for learning are established in school (Luttrell, 1 993; Keddie, 1 980; Westwood, 
1 980), the women's responses would provide planners and adult educators with insights on 
how they viewed learning within and outside of the schooling context and what impact this had 
on mandated post-schooling. The sociology of education provided the theoretical framework 
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since the purpose of its theories is to explore how society classifies, transmits and evaluates 
knowledge (Bernstein, 1971). Conflict theory within that framework focuses on the 
inequalities, exploitation and coercion foisted and perpetuated on lower socioeconomic classes 
(Giroux, 1983; McLaren, 1989). This paradigm, therefore, seemed appropriate for viewing a 
population stereotyped as being idle, dependent, illiterate and requiring welfare policy mandates 
as remediation for such "deficiencies.” 

Given the purpose of trying to understand meaning single welfare mothers attached to learning, 
the research was conducted within the qualitative paradigm using in-depth interviews. 
Sampling was purposive and size was determined by those women in a mandated program who 
chose to be interviewed. Sixteen agreed to do so. Each interview lasted one and a half to two 
hours, was taped and transcribed verbatim. A flexible, open-ended guide ensured inclusion of 
all questions and allowance for unexpected information. Emergent categories provided four 
foci: schooling, post-schooling, out of school learning and the learner. Five major themes 
evolved: From the school learning context they were the significance of the caring teacher, 
the importance of teaching techniques conformable to the learning styles and abilities of the 
participants and the desirability of an environment conducive to learning. Themes resulting 
from focus on the learner included the positive perspective of self as person and learner and 
the identification and distinction between kinds of learning. Although welfare policy is destined 
for change, the insistence on job training and education may remain a constant. This study, 
therefore, is significant in that, though in a limited way, it provides some insights into the 
meaning and manner of learning for a female population that may be faced with stronger 
mandates within pre-employment preparation. From the practice perspective, therefore, it 
should assist both planners and adult educators in designing programs that would better 
prepare the participants for self-sufficiency. This study indicates to researchers the need for 
further study on women's learning, specifically among those women from diverse racial, ethnic 
and social class groups who do not seem to be attracted to adult education. 

SINGLE WELFARE MOTHERS AND LEARNING 

The words "single welfare mothers" evoke a negative stereotype, especially in the current 
climate of welfare reform debate. The perception is that this is a homogeneous group ... 
illiterate, idle, unwilling to work to support themselves and their children. By being provided 
public assistance, they are viewed as being "easy in their poverty," to use Benjamin Franklin's 
words (Garfinkel & McClanahan, 1 986, page 91 ). The sixteen participants in this study shared 
in common their socioeconomic status and their participation in a mandated program; 
otherwise, each was viewed as an individual with her own abilities, interests and views. One 
was Anglo-American, one Puerto Rican, and fourteen, African-Americans. Their average age 
was 30 and all had at least one child, no more than five. Five were high school graduates, one 
with honors. Of the eleven who had dropped out of school between the eighth and twelfth 
grades, three had received their GEDs; the others were working towards that goal. A few 
participants liked school; a few hated it intensely. The majority thought it was "OK” because 
of friends, activities and classes such as cooking, sewing, gym. The significance of early 
schooling was that irrespective of her reaction to school, each participant encountered at the 
elementary or middle school level one special teacher who took time to help, thereby making 
a difference during the time the participant interacted with him or her. To quote one woman, 
"he seemed like he cared ... for us to learn.” 

The mandated pre-employment program was located at a community college. It evoked a 
unanimous positive reaction even though it was mandated, had a structured format and 
required attendance and participation. The women saw in the teachers the same traits that 
characterized the early school "special one:" They cared, they took time, they wanted them 
to succeed. Evidence of such traits, as well as the teachers' attention to their learning 
preferences, had a positive impact on their performance and progress. Learning was more 
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effective for them when teachers related math concepts to "real-life" situations such as 
illustrating the use of fractions in cooking measurements. They learned best by doing, that is, 
with a hands-on approach of being shown and then repeating the process for reinforcement. 
Said one woman. 

It's easier for me to learn with someone that will teach me than learning from a book 

... A book has so many words to it and on one subject there can be so many ways to 

learn it, and if you don't understand the book to learn, then you will never get it. 
They considered the community college ideal: They were treated as adults in a quiet, 

uncrowded atmosphere where classes were small and paced. The campus, itself, was also 
non-threatening because of a diverse student population into which the women blended 
comfortably. As a result of the teachers, the environment and instructional methods, they 
experienced enhanced self-esteem. As learners they perceived themselves as quick and above 
average provided they were taught "the right way," namely through observation and doing for 
reinforcement. 

They made a sharp distinction between learning they equated with school, where you are 
taught something and primarily with books, and common sense, the way you handle life 
experiences. The ability to finally understand and be able to do fractions they perceived as a 
more legitimate form of learning than replacing the transmission in a car, which several women 
could do. They felt each kind of learning had its place, with the exception of one woman. She 
noted that although she equated learning with books and school, "a lot of school work is 
common sense ... once you know that one plus one equals two, ain't nobody got to tell you 
nothing. That comes natural." 



ANALYSIS 

Based on the data, with key descriptors in the participants' language, the single welfare 
mothers in this study considered themselves average to good learners who understood, 
comprehended material that was shown to them. They defined " the right wav " as watching 
what was being shown, once or several times, followed by " hands-on practice, repetition to 
master the material. It was "mapping meaning" onto doing the task (Gowen, 1992, page 82), 
demonstrating that learning had taken place. Ideally, it was a self-paced process that occurred 
in a ouiet environment, sometimes independently, preferably as a cooperative venture. Ongoing 
counseling services sustained them and recognition of even small successes enhanced self- 
esteem. 

Unfortunately there is limited research on the issues of learning addressed in this study, 
particularly with reference to low income and marginalized females (Baird, 1994; Baird, 1991). 
Luttrell (1993) supports not only the use of school experiences as a starting point for research 
on women's learning, but also reinforces the potential significance of this study. She writes 
that there is very little documentation in this area and limited ethnographies of adult basic 
education programs and/or classrooms. She adds that this is "a curious gap given the 
conventional wisdom that past schooling experiences are determining factors in current 
educational pursuits" (page 513). 

Why did these women both learn and feel they learned well in this program? The caring 
teacher, the environment and the teaching techniques were significant factors. Fine (1985) 
contends that there must be a reason for coming to school: a climate that nurtures intellectual 
curiosity, initiative and creativity. Otherwise there is a feeling of helplessness and 
hopelessness. The positive responses of the single welfare mothers to the pre-employment 
program and resulting self-esteem attest to their having found such a climate there. Belenky 
et al's study on the lives of college women may also be applicable to the participants in this 
study. She found that even the rebellious ones wanted some structure in their educational 
environments, " ... overburdened by home and work responsibilities [they] had neither the time 
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nor energy to map out their own strategies" (1986, page 204). 

Bertholet (1982) found in his studies of learning style differences within vocational-technical 
education that there was a correlation between how teachers learn and teach and that students 
learn best if teaching and learning styles match. Though in this study teachers' learning 
preferences were unknown, their teaching styles conformed to the single welfare mothers' 
reaction to how they learned best. The following quotation reflects the opinions of the 
majority: 

Well I rather them show me how to do and then let me figure it out from there on my 
own. And I feel good about me getting it myself and she showing me one time. Makes 
me feel like I did it on my own. 

In the pre-employment class the women were encouraged to do, until they "comprehended," 
their definition for having learned. This approach to learning, of "mapping meaning" onto 
action rather than words, is confirmed in Gowen's (1992) study of teaching methods for 
hospital employees. 

Though the single welfare mothers distinguished between book learning and common sense, 
one of them reflected Luttrell's (1989) working class women's perceptions on learning, 

"... you have to use your head, your knowledge and your common sense ... just try to solve 
[the problem) the best you know how." The enhanced self-esteem these women felt as a 
result of their learning experiences within the JOBS program is congruent with Gowen's finding. 
She noted the importance of the acquisition of the GED to self-esteem. "Earning a GED is 
symbolically powerful in part because it is not simply a credential for advancement for work, 
but an acknowledgement of self-worth (1992, page 115). The women in this study not only 
expressed "... my esteem is higher than ever" as a result of their academic performance, they 
also seemed to associate the acquired learning with the expectation of finding a job that would 
lead to self-sufficiency and a better life. 

Despite this seemingly successful educational experience, however, equality for these women 
is still illusive. They experience what Willis calls "an in-built disadvantage of having the wrong 
class culture" (1977, page 28): They are single welfare mothers, heads of household, 

dependent on public assistance. The reality they face, once employed, is an immediate 
increase in housing costs and, within a year, the loss of medical benefits. For the black 
women, according to Ogbu (1987), there is the additional factor of their believing that 
education does not pay given their parents' and community members' subjection to 
unemployment, underemployment and discrimination. Paradoxically, therefore, though the 
JOBS program succeeded in preparing these women for employment, the economic and social 
realities facing them underscore the inadequacy of an approach that sees education as the 
single solution to reducing reliance on welfare; it also underscores from this perspective the 
appropriateness of the conflict paradigm. 

IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The implications from this study are that even a "captive" student population can be retained, 
respond favorably and benefit academically from interaction with a teacher who cares, who 
values them as adults, who is able to relate the educational material to their "real life" 
experiences in a way they understand, in an environment conducive to learning. This study 
does not imply that exact replication of the model assures success; it does imply, however, that 
these are elements worthy of consideration. Since the focus in this study was on learning, one 
of the salient learning issues was the definition the women made between kinds of learning, 
namely school learning and common sense. The question becomes one of how to resolve 
learning for the work place without diminishing or devaluing the kind of learning with which 
these women are comfortable. From a larger perspective it is one of which kind of learning is 
valued and which, delegitimatized; it then becomes a social issue for further race, class and 
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gender studies. 

Given the current pre-eminence of welfare reform and its targeting the lack of preparation for 
employment and consequent dependence among single welfare mothers, the issue deserves 
attention by researchers and practitioners. There is scant information on how best this 
population learns in order to succeed in employment preparation and job retention. Gowen 
(1992), for example, stresses the need for further studies of women's learning stating there 
is little known about the meaning women attach to knowledge they have or are seeking and 
its relation to their lives. Luttrell refers to the small amount of research on adult literacy 
learners, especially on their perceptions of knowledge and skills. She adds that the theme of 
her research, concepts of gender, knowledge, power, "reminds us that what is most memorable 
about school is not what is learned but how we learn" (1993, page 538). This study concurs. 
It also points up the need for information about women other than the traditional white middle 
class. Such studies should be significant to welfare reformers who base their decisions on 
assumptions rather than on adult education research findings, and to planners looking for 
effective methods for designing successful programs for a hard to reach audience mandated 
for pre-employment preparation. 
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METACOGNITION, METAMEMORY, AND COMMITMENT TO CHANGE STRATEGY: 
ENHANCING ADOPTION OF INNOVATION OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Cynthia S. Blodgett-McDeavitt M.A. 

John M. Dirkx Ph.D. 



ABSTRACT 

While transfer of information to practice is a goal of professional development programs for 
educators, the gap between learning of new information and application to practice continues to 
be problematic. Synthesizing theoretical viewpoints of innovation adoption and diffusion theory, 
normative re-education strategies, self-efficacy theory and commitment development strategies 
with metacognitive and goal setting theories strategies resulted in an enhanced Commitment to 
Change (CTC) strategy. Self-reported levels of implementation of desired changes in practice 
were collected three and seven months after sessions of the Nebraska Adult Basic Education 
Teacher Training Institute over three years. The first two years, sessions one through four, 
utilized the CTC model developed by Dirkx and Turner (1993) while the third year, sessions five 
and six, implemented the enhanced CTC model. Including strategies which facilitate transfer of 
learning into practice, the revised CTC fostered increased long-term implementation while 
maintaining integrity of participants’ satisfaction and perceptions of continued importance of 
desired changes. 

Professional development continues to be a priority for teachers concerned with challenging 
conditions which effect all levels of education. Inservices, continuing education, and other formal 
and informal staff development courses abound for educators, and desired outcomes include 
transfer of new information to education practice. The gap between professional development 
and application to practice is well known. Traditional staff development models have consisted of 
“update" designs, largely ignoring the importance of participants’ prior beliefs, values and 
attitudes in the process of adopting innovations or changes in their practice, contributing to little 
actual application of new knowledge to practice. 

An alternative to update delivery, the Commitment to Change (CTC) process was developed and 
applied to the Nebraska Adult Basic Education Teacher Training Institute (TTI) (1992-1993 and 
1993-1994) and included a process by which educators may track progress and self-evaluate 
importance of, satisfaction with, and barriers to desired change in practice. Four theoretical 
viewpoints were synthesized to develop the CTC process, including innovation adoption and 
diffusion theory (Rogers, 1983); normative re-education strategies (Chin and Benne, 1985); 
behavioral change and self-efficacy theory (Bandura, 1977, 1982); and commitment development 
strategies (Devlin-Scherer, Devlin-Scherer, Schaffer, and Stringfield, 1983). 

Barriers to change remained, spurring researchers to ask how the existing CTC process could be 
modified to further enhance change in practice. Barriers maintained a consistent profile: lack of 
time, lack of cooperation or collaboration with supervisors or agency partnerships, inefficient 
programming issues, and so on. Questions driving the CTC study for the fifth and sixth sessions 
(1994-1995), then, followed two themes: Can the theoretical understanding of CTC be expanded 
by incorporating cognitive psychology theories pertaining to metacognition and metamemory? 
and Would such an expanded version or strategy foster improved change in teacher practice? 

COMMITMENT TO CHANGE: SESSIONS ONE THROUGH FOUR 

Turner and Dirkx (forthcoming) developed the CTC strategy to be used at the two sessions of the 
1992-1993 TTI, a state-wide residential staff development program for paid instructors, instruc- 
tional volunteers, coordinators, and program directors of adult basic education. Key elements of 
the CTC strategy included early adoption decisions; learner understanding of content; mediation 
of change through norms, values, beliefs, etc.; declaration of commitment; and participant follow- 
up. Also implemented at the 1993-1994 Institute, the learning environment each year consisted of 
two instructional sessions of two and one-half days each, four to six months apart. At the outset of 
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each session, the CTC strategy was discussed at length with the participants at which time 
values, beliefs and attitudes toward their own practices, impact of adoption of innovation on 
practice were explored. Participants were instructed to consider three criteria: (a) changes must 
be very specific and capable of being implemented over a period of time; (b) changes must be 
very important to the practitioner; and (c) participants should feel very confidant about the 
feasibility of implementing the specified changes. Discussion also included information about 
Dweck and Leggett’s (1988) motivational model and goal orientation. Including information about 
learning goals and performance goals before launching into the topics provided a framework for 
exploring goals and objectives for attending the TTI while increasing teacher’s self-efficacy. 

Participants were given worksheets and instructed to make notes about changes while engaged 
in the session. Additional time was allocated at the end of each instructional session at which 
time participants were asked to examine their worksheets and identify one specific change for 
each topic addressed at the session that they would like to make in their practices as a result of 
their participation in the TTI. To promote feasibility, participants were encouraged to limit the total 
number of identified changes to three, even when more than three topics were covered at each 
session. Final statements of intended changes were given to the coordinator before departure, 
implementing the public declaration aspect of change strategy. 

Final statements were transcribed and returned to participants participants were asked to reflect, 
self-evaluate, and respond to a questionnaire which addressed a) the extent of implementation of 
each identified change; b) level of satisfaction with the change; c) level of perceived importance; 
d) barriers to implementation; and e) effects of implementation on practice, students, and the 
participants. Seven month follow-ups were conducted for the first, third and fifth sessions. 

Responses to the questionnaires were analyzed and discussion at subsequent sessions focused 
specifically on factors which either facilitated or impeded the change process and on the nature of 
change itself. Overall, participants indicated relatively high levels of success regarding the extent 
of change and very high levels of satisfaction with changes in practice as a result of using the 
CTC strategy. Barriers to implementation remained, however, and additional attention to the CTC 
model was pursued. 



ENHANCED VERSION: SESSIONS FIVE AND SIX 

Metacog nitive, metamemory, and goal setting strategies drawn from cognitive psychology were 
incorporated into the established CTC process for the fifth and sixth sessions of the TTI (1 994- 
1995) to enhance overall change in practice. Metacognition is a term which means thinking about 
thinking. For purposes of this research, metacognition refers to the awareness which practitioners 
have of their own thinking processes which are vital to fostering change in practice. 

Metamemory refers to thinking about memory (Glover, Ronning, & Bruning, 1990, p. 102), and 
involves three skills - awareness, diagnosis, and monitoring - which enabled participants to 
consider knowledge about how their own thought processes contribute to successful adoption of 
change. Awareness is “being aware of the need to remember” (p. 103). Diagnosis involves 
understanding “what it will take to remember” (p. 103) further involving assessment of the 
difficulty and determination of the demands which retrieval will require. Monitoring involves self- 
assessment of one’s progress as information is committed to memory (p. 105). These major 
skills are central to transfer of learning, or change in practice. 

Goal orientation also impacts outcomes. Performance goals are those in which learning takes 
place to meet a outcome criteria, such as attaining the high school equivalency (GED) diploma. 
Learning goals are mastery-oriented and geared toward gaining intrinsic reward. For example, a 
mastery-oriented person will view the challenge as just that, a challenge which will bring 
satisfaction when resolved. Dweck and Leggett (1988) discuss research during which 
manipulation of subject’s goals (performance vs. learning) resulted in an effect on goal orientation 
of the subjects. Farrel and Dweck (in Dweck and Leggett, 1 988) studied children’s tendency to 
transfer knowledge to novel tasks and found that learners with learning (mastery-oriented) goals 
more actively transferred knowledge to new tasks than subjects with performance goals (p. 260). 
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METHODS 



DEMOGRAPHICS 

The 1994-1995 TTI participants were mostly women, with one male practitioner in attendance, 
and were teachers, volunteers, coordinators, and directors of adult basic education. Experience 
in the field ranged from more than 20 years to new, first-year practitioners. They represented 
programs from large urban and small rural areas of Nebraska. 

The TTI was a residential, three-day session held in central Nebraska. The umbrella topic of 
these sessions addressed motivation and retention of the ABE learner. Participants were asked 
to identify three changes in practice they intended to make as a result of their participation in the 
Institute. For each session, a one-month follow-up letter confirmed identified changes and offered 
participants to make any changes or corrections necessary. Three-month and seven-month 
follow-up questionnaires sought progress reports in five areas. 

Follow-up questionnaires was identical to those used in previous years, requesting information in 
five areas. The level of implementation of each intended change was scored on a nominal scale 
(1= 0-25%, 2= 26-50%, 3= 51-75%, 4= 76-100%, 5= NA or blank). Levels of satisfaction with 
implementation of intended changes were measured using a Likert scale (1= very satisfied, 2= 
somewhat satisfied, 3= somewhat dissatisfied, 4= very dissatisfied, and 5= blank). Participants 
were asked to self-assess whether the change continued to be important for practice. These 
responses were also measured on a Likert scale (1= very important, 2= somewhat, 3= not very, 
and 4= not at all and 5= no response). Participants were also asked to self-evaluate their 
perceptions of barriers to change and effects of changes on co-workers and learners. 

ENHANCED PRE-TTI STRATEGIES 

Crafting an atmosphere which reflects mastery-oriented goals models a success orientation 
toward change. Such strategies were modeled by Institute facilitators during the fifth and sixth 
sessions during the 1994-1995 TTI. Existing pre-institute strategies remained in place. 
Explanation covered metacognition and metamemory in the CTC process. Discussion included 
the three skills. Awareness: Discussion of the CTC requirements, with emphasis upon personal 
values and beliefs and goal orientation with consideration of feasibility, was intended to impact 
participants’ memory recall. Outlining the steps of the CTC process, including description of the 
worksheet, selecting intended changes in practice (emphasizing the importance of specificity, 
importance, and feasibility), and the follow-up mailings, participants were familiarized with the 
process and, therefore, better able to direct their own learning to match their own needs. 
Diagnosis: Because participants understood that they would be asked to select a specific 
change to implement in practice, they were able to encode the topics presented at the Institute to 
allow for more effective retrieval. Monitoring: Periodically during the sessions (about every twenty 
minutes) participants were allowed two or three minutes to double-check their notes and ask 
questions of their neighbors. This strategy slowed the flow of information to allow formulation of 
questions for clarification while still in the learning session. 

ENHANCED POST-TTI STRATEGIES 

Six main steps comprised post-session discussion: (a) Reflection: Time for individual reflection 
ensured that intended changes were highly important to the individual; (b) Decision about desired 
changes: Participants formulated, in writing, specific changes to practice; (c) Visualization : 
Participants were encouraged to “see” interactions with students and co-workers in an attempt to 
“feel” the success of implementation and predict potential effects and barriers; (d )Public 
declaration: Participants engaged in small group interaction to discuss the nature and feasibility of 
desired changes. By mixing members of the small group to represent different ABE programs 
and different job types (paid instructor, volunteer, program director, or volunteer coordinator) 
perspective was gained regarding feasibility and the potential for successful implementation from 
the point of view of others outside the dynamics of any single ABE program; (e) Reconsideration: 
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Fine tuning or changing of intended changes occurred during this phase; and (f) Declaration: The 
formal, written statement describing the desired change, accompanied by a statement about how 
the change was developed. Instructions for writing specific, effective statements of intended 
change were also discussed within the framework of values, beliefs and attitudes. Practitioners 
were encouraged to consider their initial goals when determining their desired changes in practice 
and think in terms of specific changes rather than broad statements. Examples of effectively and 
ineffectively written statements from past TTIs were presented, while care was taken not to use 
statements written by practitioners who were present. 

LIMITATIONS AND DELIMITATIONS 

Subjects of this study were not selected using random sampling, but were ABE practitioners who 
were able to arrange to participate in the residential format of the TTI sessions. In the case of 
third-year TTI, participation was limited to those practitioners who were recommended by 
program directors. As a result, subjects are not intended to be a representative sample of all 
educators, or even all ABE practitioners. 



FINDINGS 



QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 



Implementation of desired changes resulting from the 1994-1995 TTI (the fifth and sixth sessions) 
was compared with results from the 1992-1993 sessions (the first and second sessions). For 
sessions one and five (autumn sessions), results were obtained at three and seven months. 
Sessions two and six (early spring sessions) were evaluated at three months only. All sessions 
indicated movement toward success with long-term changes in practice. Dissatisfaction tended 
to be coupled with decreased perceptions of importance, very low implementation, and focus on 
barriers. Self-assessed estimations of progress toward implementation for sessions one and two 
(1992-1993 TTI) and sessions five and six (1994-1995 TTI) are reported in Tables 1 and 2. 

Self-reported implementation increased from the 1992-1993 TTI to the 1994-1995 TTI. 
Implementation of greater than 50% at three months after the first session was 61.4% while 
62.8% after session five. Seven month follow-up reports of greater than 50% implementation 
were 59.9% after session one but 66.7% after session five. Reports of less than 26% were lower 
for the first session. Implementation of 51 - 75% was lower at three and seven months for the 
fifth session, but implementation was greater at three and seven months after the fifth session for 
the 76 - 100% level than for the first session. 

Participant satisfaction with changes in practice was very similar between the sessions. Three 
and seven months after sessions one and five, average satisfaction was 1.8. Three and seven 
months after session five, 88% of participants still consider their changes to be important, but the 
numbers shifted from 41.7% as somewhat important and 45.8% as very important three months 
after session five to 33.3% as somewhat important and 66.7% as very important seven months 
after session five. 

Table 1. 

Self-reported level of implementation of change following sessions one and five 
Percent of Percent of participants self-reporting change at 3 and 7 months 

Implementation 3 months 7 months 





one 


five 


one 


five 


0-25 


9.7 


20.8 


12.7 


18.7 


26-50 


19.3 


20.8 


21.8 


14.6 


51 -75 


45.2 


35.4 


32.7 


25.0 


76 - 100 


16.1 


27.4 


27.2 


41.7 


no response 


9.7 


0 


5.4 


0 
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Table 2. 

Self-reported level of implementation of change following sessions two and six 
Percent of Percent of participants self-reporting change at 3 months 



Implementation 


two 


six 


0-25 


14.8 


21.4 


26-50 


24.1 


28.6 


51 - 75 


24.1 


25.0 


76-100 


37.0 


25 



Table 2 validates findings reported in Table 1 . After three months, implementation of greater than 
50% in sessions one and two is 61.3% and 61.1% respectively, and 62.8% and 50.0% for 
sessions five and six. Distribution of levels of implementation, however, show higher levels of low 
implementation at three months after the enhanced CTC process, but the highest level of 
implementation of change is evident at the 7 month follow-up of session five. 

QUALITATIVE RESULTS 

Follow-up questionnaires included an open-ended question which asked participants to report 
barriers to implementation. Barriers to implementation were analyzed using descriptive statistics 
and qualitative content analysis. Barriers to change were accounted for within four categories: 
lack of time, program influences including lack of resources, lack of collaboration or cooperation 
from required partnerships, and student-related influences. Of these, the largest percentage of 
responses (35.7% at 3 months and 55.9% at 7 months) related to time. Teacher commentary 
clearly speaks to the pervasiveness of this barrier: “Monthly follow-up is difficult for the teachers 
to keep up with all other demands.” Participant comments also spoke to the impact of student 
resistance to change: “Students have the expectation of completing the GED tests and do not 
want to take time for setting other goals,” and “Some of my students do not wish to become 
computer literate.” 



DISCUSSION 

Differences in implementation between the first and fifth sessions may result from a number of 
influences, including participant’s goal orientation toward the TTI experience, nature of changes, 
and nature of barriers. Table 1 reported an increase of low implementation in sessions five and 
six. However, strong evidence of positive movement is reported as percentages decrease from 
the three month to seven month follow-ups, until the seven month follow-up for session five 
reported stronger reports of the highest level of implementation-41 .7% as compared with 27.2% 
after the same period following session one. This slow approach with strong outcome suggests 
that participants spent more time thinking through their needs and planning their changes in 
practice. The consistent movement into higher levels of implementation suggest that participants 
may have been oriented toward long-term change rather than for quick success. The 45.2% level 
of 51-75% implementation at three months after session one suggests an orientation toward quick 
success. The quick start after session one, however, did not follow with continued success. 
These figures suggest that, overall, the enhanced CTC fostered greater long-term success in 
terms of change in practice. 

Qualitative analysis of the nature of the intended changes identified at session one reflected 
changes related to content (what they teach) or pedagogy (how they teach) (Dirkx, Blodgett, & 
Turner, 1994). Participants attempted to incorporate new content into their practices after the 
1992-1993 TTI. Changes involving pedagogy were largely an identification of new strategies for 
teaching math and reading. Session one changes, then, were strongly task-oriented efforts to 
plug new information into existing teaching-learning transactions. 

Sessions five and six were more theoretical in focus. With an umbrella focus on motivation and 
retention of adult learners, individual topics stressed understanding of underlying concepts which 
impact ABE learners. Some intended changes still reflect specific actions, such as “Use 
[presenter’s] interview form in [program name] classroom” which are easily measurable and 
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require less effort to attain success. A participant with performance goal orientation would rely on 
this type of change in practice to measure success. The majority of intended changes from the 
1994-1995 TTI reflect mastery-orientation, or learning goals. Changes indicated tend to be 
lengthy, detailed and require considerable autonomy in the classroom: “Build a greater rapport 
with my students using many of the techniques taught at this workshop,” and “Discover the 
correlation between attendance and persistence in my program by using ‘ Patterns and Predictors 
of Client Attendance’ to analyze persistence and non persistence of students.” 

Barriers to implementation during the first four sessions included seven areas: unstable student 
population, lack of opportunity to implement specific goal, lack of time, difficulty initiating change, 
change in duties and responsibilities, lack of resources, and bureaucratic problems (Turner & 
Dirkx, 1993). Lack of time necessary to make intended changes was the primary barrier to 
implementation expressed by participants in sessions one and two. Barriers to implementation 
expressed by sessions five and six participants focus primarily on time limitations, followed by 
student resistance. Comments regarding failure due to lack of cooperation by supervisors, peers, 
and agency partnerships were isolated after the enhanced CTC was implemented. This suggests 
that emphasis placed upon consideration of feasibility, combined with group discussion of 
changes and visualization of implementation process encouraged participants to examine 
carefully the feasibility issue. Discussion of past barriers was included in CTC discussion during 
the TTI increased participants’ awareness of the nature of barriers which have influenced lack of 
successful implementation in past sessions. Such awareness would influence goals and 
objectives of participants, as well as avoidance of unfeasible expectations for the TTI. 

Implications for further application of the enhanced CTC strategy include professional 
development courses currently available in industry and education. High levels of long-term 
change in practice as evidenced by this three-year study indicate that the gap can be overcome. 
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COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE GAINS FROM NONFORMAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 



Kristina M. Boone 



ABSTRACT 

Media are ubiquitous tools of education and are heavily relied upon in nonformal educational settings, 
such as outreach, Extension, and cooperative education. However, little study of the effects of 
nonformal media on learners has been conducted. This study applied findings from media studies 
involving television, video, and textbooks to a study of the level of cognition and affective change that 
was exhibited by agricultural Extension clients after they read two Extension publications. Findings 
of this experiment determined that the treatment groups reading the publications achieved 
significantly higher levels of cognition than the control group. Also, attitude scores were significantly 
different in three areas related to water resources, although the attitude shift was not a strong as the 
resulting gains in cognition. This type of study is important in determining the value of these types 
of publications and howto best utilize them in the educational process. 

INTRODUCTION 

Educators use all types of media to supplement or in substitution of face-to-face teaching. While 
textbooks have been studied, little research has concentrated on publications that are used in 
nonformal teaching settings, such as those in which outreach, Extension, and cooperative educators 
find themselves. Yet, these types of educators rely heavily on such media. 

Despite widespread use, publications as teaching tools have not been evaluated in terms of 
achievement of levels of cognition. During the past three decades, research on cognition resulting 
from media has flourished. However, the vast majority of these media studies focused on television, 
programmed instruction, audio presentation, computer-assisted instruction, and film, and not on 
publications (Clark & Salomon, 1987). Also, much of the most recent research has evaluated internal 
cognitive processing, and not effects on learning (Grabowski, 1988). Comparison of learning effects 
through different media has been criticized heavily (Clark, 1985; Clark & Salomon, 1987; Grabowski, 
1988). One of the criticisms is that media type research has traditionally compared a "new" medium 
to a “conventional" one. Clark & Salomon (1987) label researchers' attempts to determine the most 
effective medium through comparison studies as the box-score approach because the studies try to 
mark the value of a medium with a narrow criteria, and they conclude that media act as simply the 
vehicles or means for instruction delivery. The value of the media is dependent, therefore, on its 
instructional content, and its instructional strategies. Stimulus presentation and the resulting learning 
still is fertile ground for research in media (Clark & Salomon, 1987), particularly in evaluating 
achievement of broad educational objectives including the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
domains. 

If media can be used to teach, then how much learning can occur? Bloom's taxonomy of educational 
objectives (Bloom, Engelhart, Furst, Hill & Krathwohl, 1956) was developed as a system for 
classifying goals of the educational process. The classification provided a language system to 
facilitate communication concerning testing, measurement, and the evaluation of learning. Much 
research has questioned the validity of the taxonomy in presenting a hierarchical model of thought 
(Newcomb & Trefz, 1987). Based on review of these critical studies, Newcomb and Trefz (1987) 
developed the Newcomb-T refz Model to assess cognitive level of questions used in examinations and 
student assignments. The Newcomb-T refz Model condenses three levels of Bloom's taxonomy into 
one level and renames the other levels. Figure 1 illustrates the Newcomb-T refz Model. 

Print media, as well as other media types, are important vehicles in education with rural adults, (Hone, 
1984). Rural adults are a growing thread in the American fabric, as urbanites migrate to less densely 
populated areas (Barker, 1985). Rural learners face unique challenges with lower income levels, 
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greater transportation costs, greater percentages of people living in poverty, and fewer years of formal 
education (Barker, 1985; Helge, 1992). 



-» Creating 

-» Processing 

Remembering 



-> Evaluating 



Figure 1 . Newcomb-Trefz Model of Cognition (Newcomb & Trefz, 1987). 



OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

The objectives of the study and subsequent hypotheses tested were: 

1) To determine differences in cognition after subjects in the treatment.groups read two Extension 
publications on water resources. 

a. Participants in the treatment groups will achieve significantly greater numbers of correct answers 
on the posttest exams and achieve significantly higher levels of cognition than the control groups. 

b. The pretest/posttest treatment group will demonstrate significant gains in overall cognitive scores 
and scores at each cognitive level when comparing performance from the pretest to that of the 
posttest. The control pretest/posttest group will not demonstrate significant gains. 

2) To determine levels of affective change after exposure to the publications. 

Participants in the treatment groups will demonstrate significantly more positive attitudes about water 
resources in Scioto County than control group members. 

METHODOLOGY 

This study was an experiment using a Solomon Four-Group design (see Figure 2), which controls all 
threats to internal validity and the external validity threat of interaction of testing and treatment. 
Random selection and random assignment to experimental groups controlled other potential threats 
to external validity. 
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Figure 2. Solomon Four-Group Experimental Design (Campbell & Stanley, 1963). 



Sixty participants for the study were randomly selected from the agriculture clients mailing list of the 
Ohio State University Extension Scioto County and randomly assigned to experimental groups. The 
treatment for this study was two, four-page publications describing the surface- and ground-water 
resources in Scioto County. Members of both treatment groups were asked to read the publications 
and not to take the posttest until they had done so. 

An instrument using multiple-choice items was written to determine hierarchical levels of educational 
objectives and learning. Descriptors were taken from work by Newcomb and T refz (1 987). A panel 
of experts from agencies participating in the Ohio Water Resources Educational Project established 
content validity of the instrument. A panel of experts in instrumentation from The Ohio State 
University established face validity for the instrument. For reliability, the quantitative instruments were 
.pilot tested with 17 agricultural Extension clients in Richland County, and resulted in a Cronbach's 
Alpha reliability coefficient of .60, an acceptable reliability for research at this stage (Nunnally, 1 967). 
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Reliability might have been higher if calculated for each set of questions according to cognitive level, 
but concern for power deemed more important. 

Seven sets of bipolar adjectives were written for concepts of ground- and surface-water resources 
and aquifers in Scioto County. Six sets of bipolar adjectives were written for the concepts of ground- 
and surface-water quality in Scioto County. The Cronbach's Alpha reliability coefficients for each of 
these concepts were 0.80, 0.83, 0.85, 0.70, and 0.82 for the areas of ground-water resources, 
surface-water resources, aquifers, ground-water quality, and surface-water quality, respectively. 

Descriptive and inferential statistics were calculated on the data. T-tests for independent groups were 
used to determine pretest effects by comparing the posttest scores of the pretest/posttest group and 
posttest-only group. Because pretest effects were determined to be negligible, posttest scores from 
the pretest/posttest group and posttest-only group could be collapsed. Thus, further comparisons 
were made between the control and treatment groups using t-tests (Ary, Jacobs, & Razavieh, 1985). 

FINDINGS 

The participants in this study were farmers and averaged approximately 25 years in farming and had 
completed some college, with an average of 12.93 years of formal education. The average age was 
49, and 15 participants had wells that supplied water to their homes. The author notes that one 
participant in the pretest/posttest control group was functionally illiterate. The researcher read the 
quantitative instrument to the participant both during the pretest and posttest and care was taken to 
collect this data in an unbiased manner. 

Overall on the posttest, the participants answered an average of 60 percent of the questions in the 
cognitive portion correctly. The treatment group answered 73 percent of the questions correctly, 
while the control group's mean was 47 percent correct. In the attitude portion, the overall mean was 
2.27 on a scale of 1 (positive attitude) to 6 (negative attitude). The treatment group's average score 
was 2.13, while the control group's mean was 2.41 . Tables 1 and 2 present the cognitive data. 

In the cognitive portion of the study, treatment groups scored significantly higher than control groups 
in total cognition and at the cognitive levels of remembering, processing and creating in the 
Newcomb-Trefz model (Table 1). At cognitive level of evaluating, significant differences were not 
found among treatment and control groups. Differences at the processing level were greatest, 
indicating that the publications worked strongest on the processing level. The treatment group also 
showed its greatest gain from the pretest scores to the posttest scores at the processing level, but 
gains at each cognitive level were significant (Table 2). The control group, on the other hand, did not 
score significantly greater at any cognitive level or in total cognition on the posttest than on the 
pretest. 

Through analysis of attitudes of the participants, this study found that all means for both treatment 
and control groups indicated generally positive attitudes about all attitude areas. Positive attitudes 
were indicated by mean scores less than 3.5 on a 6 point scale, while negative attitudes were means 
of greater than 3.5. The treatment groups gave move positive ratings (lower mean scores) for all 
attitude areas and in total attitude scores. These differences were statistically significant in three 
areas: surface water, ground-water quality and total attitude (Table 3). 



Table 1. Treatment and control group scores at cognitive levels and in total cognition 



Cognitive Level 


Group 


X 


s.d. 


Calculated t-values 


1 Remembering 


T reatment 


4.05 


1.13 


4.36* 




Control 


2.43 


1.29 




2 Processing 


Treatment 


3.86 


0.83 


8.83* 




Control 


1.67 


0.80 




3 Creating 


Treatment 


3.18 


0.80 


3.45* 




Control 


2.29 


0.90 




4 Evaluating 


Treatment 


2.09 


1.02 


-0.01 




Control 


2.11 


1.18 




Total 


Treatment 


13.18 


2.58 


5.87* 




Control 


8.48 


2.68 




T reatment n = 22 


Control n = 21 


* 


p<0.10 





Table 2. Gains in posttest scores compared to pretest scores 



Cognitive 

Level 


Group 


Test 


X 


s.d. 


Calculated 

t-value 


1 


Treatment 


Pretest 


2.20 


1.32 


4.64* 


Remembering 




Posttest 


4.40 


0.70 






Control 


Pretest 


2.00 


1.18 


1.17 






Posttest 


2.64 


1.36 




2 


Treatment 


Pretest 


1.70 


0.82 


5.39* 


Processing 




Posttest 


3.80 


0.92 






Control 


Pretest 


1.91 


0.94 


0.72 






Posttest 


1.64 


0.81 




3 


Treatment 


Pretest 


2.40 


1.26 


1.99* 


Creating 




Posttest 


3.30 


0.68 






Control 


Pretest 


2.45 


1.04 


0.96 






Posttest 


2.09 


0.70 




4 


Treatment 


Pretest 


1.60 


0.52 


1.74* 


Evaluating 




Posttest 


2.30 


1.16 






Control 


Pretest 


2.27 


0.91 


0.18 






Posttest 


2.36 


1.36 




Total 


Treatment 


Pretest 


7.90 


2.73 


4.99* 






Posttest 


13.80 


2.57 






Control 


Pretest 


8.63 


2.38 


0.09 






Posttest 


8.73 


3.04 





Pretest/Posttest Treatment Group n = 10 Pretest/Posttest Control Group n = 1 1 

*p<0.10 
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Table 3. Treatment and control group scores on attitude scales 



Attitude Area Group X s.d. Calculated t-value 



Ground water 
Surface water 
Aquifer 

Ground-water quality 
Surface-water quality 
Total 



T reatment 


2.20 


Control 


2.46 


T reatment 


2.67 


Control 


3.10 


T reatment 


2.85 


Control 


3.03 


T reatment 


1.81 


Control 


2.14 


T reatment 


2.27 


Control 


2.55 


T reatment 


2.12 


Control 


2.41 



0.69 


1.29 


0.65 




1.03 


1.61* * 


0.64 




0.52 


1.07 


0.59 




0.55 


1.65* 


0.74 




1.03 


0.99 


0.78 




0.52 


1.90* 


0.47 





Scale = 1 (strongly positive) to 6 (strongly negative) 
Treatment n = 22 Control n = 21 

*p>.10 



CONCLUSIONS 

In this study, the author accepted the hypothesis that stated that those reading the publications would 
achieve greater numbers of correct scores and achieved higher orders of cognition than those who 
did not read the publications. The treatment group, however, did not demonstrate significant 
differences compared to the control group at the evaluating level of cognition. This most difficult 
cognitive task of evaluation may not be possible through the type of publications used in this study. 
Also, the author accepts the second hypothesis which stated that treatment group members would 

demonstrate significant gains in total cognitive score and at each cognitive level. In light of the in ing 

of no significant difference between the treatment and control groups at the evaluating level, the 
practical significance of gain scores that the evaluating level may be questionable. Attitudes shifts 
were apparent in this study in certain areas. However, attitudes do not change as quickly as 
cognition, and these shifts may not be significant. 

Undoubtedly more study needs to be conducted with cognition and affective change that results from 
nonformal educational media. However, this quantitative evidence indicates that clients can learn 
from Extension publications and can achieve higher levels of cognition from reading these 
publications. This is the single most significant contribution of this study to literature in Extension. 
While text is such a ubiquitous part of the teaching/learning environment that its design often is not 
qiven consideration in the facilitation of learning (Stewart, 1988), it is an important avenue for a 
number of reasons. First, print media are prevalent. Even though media continues to advance 
through new technologies, print media is still used more than any other medium in education. 
Second, it is relatively inexpensive when compared to other media. Third, it is serving as the basis 
for other media; for example, as we move to on-line offerings, the basis for those offerings are printed 
materials. As more information becomes available through on-line offerings, electronic publishing, and 
the world-wide web educational institutions should be promoting value-added materials and this 
added value may be educational quality. Thus, those involved with the writing and production of 
publications and other media should incorporate elements that enhance the potential for cognitive 
gains from educational media for nonformal audiences, as well as formal education settings. 
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EMPOWERING THE "DIS-ENFRANCHISED" VIA ENHANCED COMMUNITY-BASED 
MENTORING TECHNIQUES WITHIN EXISTING ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Warren R. Braden, Ed.D. 

James T. Edwards, M.A. 



Abstract 

The purpose of this paper will be to provide a empowering, culturally competent, adult education- 
based, program development model, a philosophical context and descriptions of successful programs 
that aligned with this construct. It is the belief of these authors that the model and the design of the 
programs provides an opportunity to serve populations of adults normally under or unexposed to adult 
education programs 



INTRODUCTION 

When the teacher knows the model, will the student come? 

Scholars assert that adults are more disposed to developing and maintaining intellectual relationships, 
when they lead to and support: common behaviors, understandings and values, foster vision and goal 
development and sustain a sense of family and/or community, especially if these concepts exist as 
gaps in their personal or professional life. 

These elements represent the "hooks" that are crucial in understanding the adult learner and the 
programs that are designed to empower them. The successful adults and the programs which serve 
them often have an "organic and practical understanding" of the following systems: (see model 
below)institutional, social, cultural, spiritual and psychological. 



A Model For Cultural Competence in the Development 
of Successful Education Programs for Adults 1 
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The degree of identification is determined by the perspectives of the student, the educator and the 
program. The importance is determined by the degree to which the student, teacher and program align 
or conflict with each of the systems. For example, if a program has a medium identification with 
ethnicity and the teacher has a high identification with that same ethnicity, then the teacher will have 
few conflicts with the materials or content of the class. However, when a student with a low 
identification with that same ethnicity participates in this class, they may experience frustration with the 
course and the teacher. This explains why some white American students experience discomfort with 
black and other non-white history courses. These questions are samples of what could be asked of 
the teacher, program and student to determine the degree of identification. 

How connected do you feel to your ethnic group? 

How important is this connection to your everyday life? 

How important is age and what does it "means" to you? 

Are sex and gender roles clearly defined, somewhat defined or not defined at all? How does gender 
affect your behavior in stressful and non-stressful situations? 

How aware are you of your family's influence and to what degree does it affect to your attitudes, beliefs, 
practices and values? 

Which statement most describes you: (a) I am who I am being, (b) I am what I think, feel and 
experience, (c) I am what I do. 

How important is it for you to feel connected to people and to the universe? 

Do you feel a sense of connection with humanity and the universe? 

How important is spirituality in your life? 

How does external and internal limitations affect your ability to complete tasks: none, some, a lot? 



When the teacher knows the philosophy, the students may come. 

One of the most impressive challenges of the adult educator today is that of recruitment and retention 
of students. It is clear that the most advanced and up-to-date teaching skills and techniques will not 
be useful to teachers if there are no students. The focus of the adult educators and programs, then, 
can be that of empowering adults in a way that they see the worth and value in the adult education 
experience. 

Our field experience suggests adults are drawn to adult education courses by a diversity of needs and 
interests. Often adults attend courses "to be with their friends" or other influential person. In other 
words, getting them into the door is a crucial element which can not be overlooked. It is very important 
to note that these adults may suffer from a sense of disconnection or isolation from the "system" or "the 
world," but not from their friends. It has been our experience that successful adult education programs 
have responded to the diverse needs of the students. These needs often go beyond academic needs 
and include providing parental, emotional, spiritual and psychological support. Many educators are 
uncomfortable or unequipped to provide these non-academic resources. Educators need to pay 
attention to what works for students and nurture those elements. 

"Also present among first generation college blacks are few students whose behaviors are quite 
consistent with the norms and expectations operating in the college environment. It is this group of 
black students that provides a meaningful point of reference for the larger group of black 
undergraduates. The smaller group of blacks do not differ from the larger group in terms of innate 
intelligence, nor in terms of demonstrated motivation or ability. Instead, the major differences are: (1) 
interpersonal skills appropriate for the academic environment; (2) internalization and translation of 
educational beliefs and values into appropriate behavioral expressions; (3) participation in and 
development of functional peer and reference groups that are consistent with future personal, 
academic and professional expectations; and (4) possession of a clear understanding of one's self as 
a responsible person." (Scott, 1981) 

These authors assert that the four behaviors as described above are consistent not just with black 
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students, but are true for adult and basic education’s students as well as students in general. 

If you build it, they will come. 

Elgin Community College currently supports two successful and non-traditional programs for adults 
and is in the process of creating a third program. These programs include: (a) Head Start GED 
Program; (b) The World of Work"; and (c) A program which would train baby-sitters on welfare to 
become licensed in-home child-care providers. The first two programs are described below. 

The Headstart Adult Education Class uses a non-traditional approach which is centered on the student, 
rather than the curriculum. The intention at the beginning of the class was to engender a support 
group as well as an academic class. The people are more important than the lessons. Adult students 
bring history and conclusions based on their unique experiences. The students have full lives, families, 
relationships, and problems outside the classroom. As opposed to the traditional school setting, where 
the classroom is considered to be "the job," the class does not command the same priority with the 
students, and rightly so. In practice, this meant that on some days a student's personal problem took 
precedence over the lesson plan. This meant that some days, according to the traditional education 
perspective, the staff "didn't get much done.” However, from an adult education perspective the 
students needs were taken care of in ways that allowed students to continue in the class and feel 
acknowledged thereby accomplishing a major objective. 

The class was split into two groups according to skill level. One group was prepared for the GED and 
the other group was taught basic math and reading skills. The students not only learned the content 
but they also discovered that they were capable of learning by using some specific educational 
techniques. In other words the students were being taught how to learn. 

The World of Work Program was designed to meet the needs of students at their level of competence. 
This program is comprised of two components. The first component develops office skills and provides 
computer training. The second component focuses on discussion and practice of the rules, values, 
behaviors and styles found in the US workplace. In addition, staff and instructors fulfill the 
mentoring/counseling/parenting function that has been traditionally left out in the development of the 
students. Information alone, no matter how correct and relevant, is not sufficient for the full realization 
of the adult learners' potential. Communication has to be created. 

The unwritten rules of office politics are usually conveyed to an elite few by a mentor. In this course 
the instructor serves two roles— boss and teacher-and switches between them as necessary. The 
students learn and practice workplace rules as keys to understanding why bosses and colleagues act 
the way they do. Rather than having these rules "forced" upon them, students realize their power to 
choose the rules they are going to heed. For example, for some corporate giants, the unwritten rules 
of the game are: (1) be on time; (2) make your boss look good and have a positive attitude while doing 
it; (3) dress appropriately (as defined by the leadership of the corporation). 

This program was successful because there were visible changes in students' appearance, attendance 
patterns, promptness, responsiveness, cooperation and energy levels. Many of the students were 
Public Aid recipients, and some had never been gainfully employed. At present many are actively 
seeking work, education or training, and in some cases all three. 

It has been these authors’ experience that this process of understanding systems and the development 
of "target mentoring" within the adult educational experience can be enhanced with the use of a. 
system/identification model which addresses the concept of the learning process and the emotional 
investment of both the educator and the learner. 

When the student is ready, the teacher will come. 

This adult educational experience is about the cultural transmission of values and beliefs. The issue 
has evolved to one of how and who transmits these values. In the past families, churches, 



neighborhoods and villages were responsible for this. These entities either no longer exist or are able 
to handle this task. This leaves few options, one being colleges and the adult education programs. 
As adult programs evolve, educators will recognize the importance of their roles as 
counselor/mentor/parent/boss within the context of the classroom. It is this approach that perpetuates 
the values recognized by society. The complex part is that "society" must recognize the people it has 
isolated. 

The one arena where issues of cultural transmissions are clear is in "education" and world of business. 
White Americans often think individuals are successful due to individual efforts. In reality corporate 
America as a culture supports white America in their quest for the prize. In Africa it is said that "it takes 
a whole village to raise a child," and this is also true for white Americans. It takes the leadership of 
corporate America to raise a leader. In fact, the rules are established to accomplish this. Even though 
these rules apply to everyone there are three factors that are often overlooked when minorities join the 
fast track: (1) minorities are often ignorant of the rules; (2) additional rules are created for minorities; 
and (3) specific cultures dictate that I don't trust the rules set by corporate America. 

In short, perhaps we should look to the United Nations which houses a diversity of beliefs, opinions, and 
values, and clearly operates on a larger collective set of core values. Programs based on core values 
and the choice of excellence will empower students to successfully understand and balance their lives. 

The authors recognize the challenges of embracing these concepts in practical and applicable ways. 
We share with you a quote which continues to inspire our work; 

"Only when something has become problematic do we start to ask questions. Disagreement shakes 
us out of our slumbers and forces us to see our own point of view through contrast with another person 
who does not share it. But we resist such confrontations. The history of heresies of all kinds testifies 
to more that the tendency to break off communication with those who hold different dogmas or 
opinions; it bears witness to our intolerance of different fundamental structures of experience. We 
seem to need to share a communal meaning to human existence, to give with others a common sense 
to the world, to maintain a consensus." (Laing, 1967) 
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PLANNING PROGRAMS FOR NON-TRADITIONAL EDUCATION: 
INSIGHTS FROM THE CITIZENS SCHOOL IN 
KAOHSIUNG CITY, TAIWAN 



Yu-bi Chang 



ABSTRACT 

As is the case in many countries, the people of Taiwan believe that continuing education is one 
way to bring wealth to the nation. With the advocacy of lifelong learning and the growing demand 
for career advancement, a non-formal educational system - the Citizens School - was 
established by Kaohsiung City Government in Taiwan. The purposes of this study are to examine 
(1) the program planning processes of participating institutions and organizations, and (2) the 
instructors' experience in teaching adults in this nonformal educational environment. Findings 
presented the various planning strategies applied in analyzing the organizational context, in 
assessing learners’ needs, in implementing programs, and in conducting evaluation of programs. 
Findings also indicated the instructors' recommendations of the competencies for effective 
teaching of adults. They include: (1) using adult learners’ experiences as teaching resources, (2) 
understanding how adults learn, and (3) building a pleasant learning atmosphere with good 
communication skills. Findings also include the factors and suggested solutions for the problem of 
attrition. Further research is needed to determine learners' motivation for participating in 
nonformal education and their evaluation of the effectiveness of the Citizens School programs. 

INTRODUCTION 

Adult and continuing educational programs have been vigorously implemented and widely 
advocated in Taiwan. This field's growth can be evidenced by the establishment of professional 
associations in adult education, the granting of government funds, the proliferation of adult 
education publications, the recognition of Open University degrees, and the provision of graduate 
studies in adult education (Huang, 1993). Adult and continuing education programs take place in 
various settings and reflect diverse planning approaches. The purpose of this study is to 
investigate and analyze various planning approaches employed by program planners of adult and 
continuing education programs in a particular setting ~ the Citizens School in Kaohsiung City, a 
system in which institutions and organizations jointly participate to offer continuing education 
programs for the public. A general picture delineating the processes of program planning among 
participating institutions and organizations will be presented. It is proposed that the insights 
reported in this paper, gleaned from the experience of practitioners involved with the Citizens 
School, can contribute to a better grounding of professional practice, and result in more effective 
program planning in the field of adult and continuing education. 

Background of the Citizens School 

The Citizens School is physically not a real "school," but an organized system which uses the 
resources, including school facilities and faculties, of institutions and learning organizations 
already in existence in Kaohsiung City. The City Government allocates funding to all participating 
institutions and organizations according to the number of courses they offer to the Citizens 
School. The rationale for establishing the Citizens School was to provide people in the city with 
quality continuing education programs. 

The Citizens School comprises a variety of institutions and organizations. Institutions include both 
public and private schools ranging from junior high schools to universities. Organizations include 



learning societies (such as the Classical Languages Consortium, and the Urban Studies Society), 
associations (such as the International Women’s Association, and the Consumers Association), 
non-formal educational agents (such as the Information and Computer Institute, and the 
Language Study Center), and other social education organizations (such as the Chinese 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Social Education Division under the City Bureau of Education). 
Institutions and organizations independently plan the courses they offer to the Citizens School. 
Courses and programs provided by institutions are on a semester basis and fall into the following 
four major categories: computer courses, language courses, applied programs (such as 
mechanics, business, and home making), and arts and leisure (The Citizens School Registration 
Brochure, 1990 to 1994). One vocational high school, which also offers courses for the Citizens 
School, serves as the central administration unit. This school is responsible for publicity and 
promotion, general registration, and certification for all courses under the Citizens School system. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

Literature pertinent to the theories of program planning is reviewed in this study in order to provide 
a foundation for exploring the program planning processes in the Citizens School. An 
understanding of the guiding principles and steps of program planning theories in adult education 
can help us look at the ways institutions and organizations implement their courses in the Citizens 
School. An analysis of models and components of program planning will also provide an overview 
of different perceptions and emphasis in connection with the planning processes. 

Overview of Program Planning Models 

Various program planning models have been constructed to improve the effectiveness of planning 
and the quality of programs in adult education. Sork and Busky (1986) found that there was a lack 
of cross-referencing of models in the literature of program planning in adult and continuing 
education and an absence of cumulative development of the models. They suggested that 
building a collection of skills from these models is necessary for creative and effective planning. 
This overview describes several planning models in the field and is necessary to provide a 
comprehensive understanding of strategies adopted in various types of adult learning contexts. 
Planning models presented in this study include: the TOP model - Targeting Outcomes of 
Programs by Bennet and Rockwell (1994), the LEPP model - Lifelong Education Program 
Planning by Cookson (1995), the SAM model -- Systems Approach Model by Murk and Galbraith 
(1986), and the six steps of program planning process by Sork and Cafferella (1986). This part of 
the literature review will discuss these models and the underlying principles of those models. 

Bennet and Rockwell's (1994) model, Targeting Outcomes of Programs (TOP), is an integrated 
approach to planning and evaluating program by targeting outcomes and tracking the extent to 
which outcomes are achieved. The major steps in this model follows the sequence of: (1) 
envisioning social, economic, and environmental conditions (SEEC); (2) proposing necessary 
knowledge, opinions, skills, and aspiration (KOSA) for achieving the practice; (3) proposing 
reactions of participants to the programs; (4) postulating participation ; (5) designing activities to 
achieve program objective; and (6) locating resources to implement the program(s). 

Cookson’s LEPP model, Lifelong Education Program Planning (LEPP), is proposed to "describe 
the reality and to orient the planning actions in specific program instances” (Cookson, 1995, 5:1). 
Program planners need to be conscious about the interrelating components during the planning 
processes, yet, it is not necessary to approach programming in a linear fashion. This model is an 
example of non-linear program planning which allows for flexibility in the planning processes. The 
four primary components in the LEPP model are: (1) exercising professional responsibility, (2) 
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engaging relevant context, (3) designing the program, and (4) managing administrative aspects. 
This model includes a comprehensive outline of aspects and considerations for planning 
programs in adult education. Program planners need to be attentive to each of the detailed 
components, and reflect on and examine their programs in light of the essential considerations 
proposed in this model. 

Several planning models emphasize a systematic approach for planning, as opposed to a linear 
and sequential practice. Murk and Galbraith's Systems Approach Model (SAM) is another 
example of a non-linear programming model. The SAM model has four components in a systems 
approach: (1) needs assessment, (2) instructional planning and development, (3) administration 
and budget development, and (4) program implementation and evaluation procedures. Murk and 
Galbraith noted that any of the four components may be called for depending on the need of 
programs and that evaluation occurs throughout the planning process. Planners using this model 
are not constrained to conduct programs step by step. 

Designed to help understand the complex decision making of planning processes, Sork and 
Cafferella's model of six basic elements for program planning is proposed to "identify controversial 
or contentious issues related to each of the major phases or steps of planning, and to point out 
areas in which there remain substantial gaps between what theorists say should be done and 
what practitioners do" (Sork and Cafferella, 1989). These six steps are: (1) analyze planning 
context and client systems, (2) assess needs, (3) develop program objectives, (4) formulate 
instructional plan, (5) formulate administrative plan, and (6) design a program evaluation plan. 
These six steps for program planning identified by Sork and Cafferella are derived from an 
analysis of various assumptions about the considerations for planning programs. 

As there are many different beliefs regarding the planning processes, a comparison of the various 
assumptions may provide helpful insights for selecting the appropriate program planning 
approaches in a given situation. In the planning of various adult education programs, the major 
components constituting the planning processes are: analysis of the planning context and client 
system(s), assessment of needs, development of program objectives, design of an instructional 
plan, creation and execution of a budget and administrative plan, and design of a program 
evaluation plan (Bennetand Rockwell 1994; Boyle, 1981; Caffarella, 1994; Cookson, 1994; Murk 
and Galbraith, 1986; Sork and Buskey, 1986; Sork and Caffarella, 1989). Most program planning 
theories and models in adult and continuing education suggested that planning is a complex and 
dynamic interplay of decision making, as opposed to a step-by-step deductive ordering. It is the 
comprehension of all elements and considerations necessary for achieving a responsive program 
that contributes to a successful outcome for both planners and learners. 

In addition to the programming phases for adult and continuing education, the types of programs 
categorized by Boyle (1981) provided considerations for planning approaches. The three types of 
programs are: developmental, institutional, and informational programs. Boyle (1981) stressed the 
importance of distinguishing between the different types of programs by stating that, 
"Understanding the different types of programs is significant because the type of program and its 
goals have implications for the nature and design of the learning opportunities to be provided, the 
resources necessary to achieve the goals, and the role of the programmer in the program 
process" (Boyle, 1981, p. 8). 



METHODOLOGY 

The purpose of this study is to obtain information, from the point of view of the program planners, 
regarding how courses or programs are developed in their institutions and organizations for the 
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Citizens School. A qualitative approach for obtaining detailed information was selected. An open- 
ended and structured interview was conducted with every interviewee. This format for collecting 
data enabled the discussion of perceptions, meanings, and interpretation by directors and 
instructors. Selected for interviews were twelve directors who represented organizations and 
institutions of different educational levels. Among those twelve directors, five of them also teach 
in the Citizens School courses in their institutions. Two sets of questions were prepared. The first 
set, for all directors, consisted of common steps and elements suggested in the program planning 
theories. Topics of questions included: organizational context, needs assessment of programs, 
implementation and evaluation of courses. The second set, for directors who also teach in the 
Citizens School, was designed to gain insight into their experiences as teachers of adult learners. 
Topics included: the experiences the instructors faced in teaching adults learners (both 
satisfaction and challenges), and perception about the ideal adult educator. 

Information obtained from interviews was first sorted according the questions proposed by this 
researcher. Themes that emerged during the interviews were noted and organized into additional 
categories for reporting. While reviewing records of the interviews, codes addressing the content 
were noted in the margins and later placed in an initial list of codes. By sorting the research 
questions proposed by the author and the list of codes under each question, main and sub- 
categories were constructed for reporting. Content analysis was used to categorize data. 

FINDINGS 

Findings in this study are presented in eight categories according to questions that originated in 
the literature review and the themes that emerged in the process of analyzing the data. The first 
four categories that correspond to the topics addressed in the interviews are: (1) organizational 
context of programs, (2) needs assessment of programs, (3) implementation of programs, and (4) 
evaluation of programs. The next two categories which emerged in the data analysis that related 
to planning programs: (5) attrition, and (6) in-service training and professional development. The 
last two categories, obtained from the directors who are also instructors of their Citizens School 
courses, are related to the teaching of adults: (7) experience of teaching adult learners, and (8) 
recommendations for teaching adults. 

In the first category, organizational context of programs, both internal and external factors are 
identified in the organizational contexts. Internal factors include assigning responsibility to 
particular units within participating institutions and organizations, considering available facilities 
and instructors, deciding types of programs to offer to the system, and weighting the results of 
participation in the system. External factors include the influence of low tuition policy, funding from 
the government, coordination of the central administration system, and adherence to a general 
semester format. These external factors impact greatly on the ways programs are presented to 
the Citizens School. In the second category, needs assessment of programs are reported as 
follows: surveying the willingness of departments to offer courses within the institutions for the 
Citizens School, using findings in previous needs assessment research, using previous 
attendance to determine topics of courses, generating new courses by client requests, and 
consulting with previous participants. 

In the third category, implementation of programs, the use of instructional plans specifically for 
Citizens School courses was not found to be a common component in the planning processes due 
to the informal nature of courses. Many instructors used existing instructional plans from their 
regular classes or continuing education classes. However, several instructors commented that 
because students in the Citizen School are a different population compared to traditional students 
or students in other continuing education programs, they may need to revise the content of the 
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courses. In the fourth category, conducting evaluation of programs, most directors reported that 
the criteria for evaluating courses in Citizens School comprised the numbers of students who 
attended and who completed the courses. Some also used test results and students' 
performance to evaluate their programs. One director of continuing education in a language 
college suggested that a self evaluation method would be feasible as well. One unique method 
used by the director of a private organization, which provides educational programs for women, 
involved observation by a staff member of the students' interaction with the instructor. As a 
formative evaluation of their programs, this organization also uses their own questionnaires after 
each class, to find out students' opinions and suggestions for the organization's improvement. 

In the fifth category, the problem of attrition, it was found that most directors interviewed have 
encountered attrition problem in their institutions in varying degrees. They suggested several 
possible factors related to attrition as: (1) student's inability to keep up with the lessons, (2) the 
different educational background of students in the same class, (3) time management problems of 
the learners due to other responsibilities, (4) inappropriate teaching methods for adult learners, (5) 
students' doubts about the value of certificates from the Citizens School, and (6) lack of strong 
motivation. Several methods were suggested by the interviewees to reduce attrition. Almost 
everyone agreed that building classroom cohesiveness would be the best way to retain students. 
■Selecting a class representative who can act as a "bridge member” to help bring the class 
members together would help build a good classroom atmosphere. Activities could also be 
designed to help students to get acquainted with each other so that they could encourage each 
other and share their learning experiences. One organization has volunteers to conduct in-class 
orientation activities. Another director suggested that a system should be designed to identify a 
student's level of education and to set a standard for registration of courses. 

In the sixth category, in-service training for professional development, several interviewees 
considered such training of professional development for administrators and instructors in the 
Citizens School as an important way to improve their programs in the Citizens School. Most 
interviewees preferred a workshop or a seminar type of training which would emphasize the 
practical aspects of planning and teaching, as opposed to theoretically oriented lectures. One 
director noted that designing a training manual for "trouble-shooting" might be a good idea. A 
director who preferred not to have training suggested that training manuals could replace 
workshops or seminars. However, another affirmed that workshops should be an experience 
exchange and should not be replaced by a training manual. Several directors stated that it was 
important for instructors to understand the strategies of teaching adult learners. Workshops can 
provide information for instructors about ways of assessing learners' needs and managing 
students with diverse backgrounds. Some directors who favored voluntary training stated that it 
does not make sense to require everyone to attend such training because some instructors are 
flexible when teaching any kind of students. They felt that attending workshops is more 
necessary for those who do not have much experience in teaching. 

In the seventh category pertaining to instructors' experiences of teaching adult learners, 
instructors interviewed reported that they enjoyed teaching adult learners, but there were times 
when they felt frustrated. Instructors stated that most adult learners were self-directed and that 
many of them have a strong motivation and willingness to learn. It is a very rewarding experience 
to teach adult learners. Interviewees also explained why and when they felt frustrated. Due to the 
busy working schedules of many adult learners, students were often late for class and missed 
assignments. This problem is not easy to manage and could eventually contribute to attrition. 
Several instructors pointed out that one of the challenges of teaching adults was that many 
learners came to the Citizens School with the attitude that learning is a leisure time activity. It 
often seemed that it was more important to provide adult learners with a pleasant learning 
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atmosphere, rather than to require them to perform certain tasks. A language instructor stated 
that teaching in the Citizens School could be a challenge to instructors when students could not 
devote sufficient time and effort to meet course requirements. For the last research questions, 
directors who also teach in the Citizens School courses provided recommendations for the 
effective teaching of adults. These recommendations are: using adult learners' experience as 
teaching resources, understanding the way adults learn, and building a pleasant learning 
atmosphere with good communication skills. 

CONCLUSION 

This study has delineated the program planning processes employed by the institutions and 
organizations involved in the Citizens School, an organized system which promotes lifelong 
learning for the public in Kaohsiung, Taiwan. Instructors' experience in teaching adult learners 
and recommendations made for effective teaching were also explored. Findings illustrated the 
various aspects of the planning processes reported by participating institutions and organizations 
in the Citizens School, i.e., the organizational context, needs assessment of programs, 
implementation of programs, and evaluation of programs. The problem of attrition and the 
solutions recommended by directors were also reported. Suggestions for coordination for 
programs and professional development needed for achieving better programming and planning 
of courses were also reported. Further research can focus on learners' motivation for their 
participation in the Citizens School courses. This information can enhance the effectiveness and 
responsiveness of teaching and planning for the continuing education of adults. 
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PLANNING ADULT BASIC EDUCATION WITHIN A LIFELONG EDUCATION 
FRAMEWORK: INSIGHTS FROM TAIWAN 



Yau-Jane Chen 



ABSTRACT 

This paper proposes a lifelong education framework by which Taiwanese adult basic education 
may be examined. The author first of all briefly articulates the notion of lifelong learning; 
differentiates between lifelong learning and lifelong education and between adult learning and 
adult education; and interprets the relationships among lifelong learning, lifelong education, 
literacy, and adult basic education in Taiwan. The concern of adult basic education practice is 
then specifically examined, reviewing the past efforts to reform ABE, illustrating the current 
status of ABE, and analyzing the future trends and intended implementation of ABE. Finally, 
based on the lifelong education framework, an alternative approach to planning ABE is 
presented in the form often recommendations. 

INTRODUCTION 

The history of the provision of adult basic education of Taiwan goes back about one-half century. 
Since the 1980s, Taiwan’s adult basic education has been challenged by the problems and 
issues similar to those faced by the United States’ literacy education in the early 1970s. In the 
1990s, the decade of international literacy, adult basic education in Taiwan has become target 
for major reform. 

This paper examines Taiwan’s adult basic education programs within a lifelong education 
framework. Emphasis is given to the following parts: 

• Implications of lifelong learning, lifelong education, literacy, and adult basic education as 
well as the relationships among these concepts; 

• Past efforts to reform, the current practice, and future trends and intended implementation of 
adult basic education; 

• An alternative approach to planning adult basic education within a lifelong education 
framework in the form of ten specific recommendations. 

LIFELONG LEARNING, LIFELONG EDUCATION, LITERACY, 

AND ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

LIFELONG LEARNING AND LIFELONG EDUCATION 

Lifelong learning is the framework within which adult education needs to be understood, but it is 
not limited to the adult world. It embraces childhood, youth and adulthood, and should embrace 
all learning environments and learning opportunities (i.e., home, work, school, media, etc.) 
(Quiroz, 1994). The concept of lifelong education has been regarded as a dynamic, guiding 
principle of educational reform throughout the world since the 1970s. It embodies the notion that 
all individuals ought to have a variety of opportunities for systematic instruction, study, and 
learning throughout their lives. The practices and trends of an integrated system of education in 
the framework of lifelong education have to be that lifelong education is for all -- for all age and 
gender categories, for socially isolated groups, for all occupational groups, for all lifelong needs, 
and for continual development. There are four key elements of lifelong learning: horizontal 
integration, vertical integration, lifelong learners, and a lifelong learning curriculum (Yang, 1994). 

According to Quiroz (1994), there is a need to differentiate between lifelong education and 
lifelong learning (and adult learning and adult education). Learning occurs even in the absence 
of a systematic education process, outside schools and formal education settings. It is essential 
to recognize emphasize and at the same time, differentiate the various learning environments 
and opportunities as well as the importance of revising conventional classifications such as those 



of formal, non-formal and informal education, which no longer belong to well-defined educational 
realities. Rather, they contribute to artificially separate what is actually an educational 
continuum. 

LITERACY AND ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Literacy is the foundation of lifelong learning. Definitions of literacy vary widely, historically, and 
culturally. In today’s society, reading and writing are not the only intellectual skills required for 
an adult. According to Chung (1994), the definition of adult literacy including reading, writing, 
and verbal communication in a particular language as well as ability in math and problem-solving 
skills, is accepted by most of scholarly literature and literacy providers. 

One of the most prevalent forms of adult literacy provision in the majority of developed or semi- 
developed countries is referred to adult basic education (ABE). Such programs address the 
needs of adults who lack sufficient mastery of basic education skills to enable them to function 
effectively in society. Adults who enroll in ABE often lack basic skills to speak, read, or write the 
specific language spoken by people who live in that society. 

CONCERN OF ABE PRACTICE IN TAIWAN 

In Taiwan, ABE is expected to deliver the basic knowledge and skills that enable adults to 
function effectively in a modem society. So is compulsory education that comprises six years of 
elementary education and three years of junior high education. ABE is institutionalized as the 
provision of supplementary education, the equivalent content of elementary and junior high 
education, to adults who need it. 

CURRENT STATUS, PROBLEMS AND ISSUES OF ABE 
Legitimacy 

According to the Constitution Article 160, citizens who are past school-leaving age with less then 
nine years of schooling are required to participate in supplementary education that is subsidiary 
to the formal educational system. Additionally, the third Article of Supplementary Education Act 
and the second Article of the Primary Education Act address the same regulation. These rules 
address the mandatory characteristic of ABE. Although providing the legal foundation for 
implementation of ABE programs, they may cause the whole ABE system to be institutionally 
weak and fragmented. The elementary and junior high school professionals conduct ABE 
programs drawing on the same perspectives as that of undertaking compulsory education 
designed for six-to fifteen-year-old students. 

Providers and participants 

Taiwanese adult basic education is primarily undertaken in primary and secondary schools that 
are incorporated in the formal primary and secondary school system. According to Chen (1994) 
and the Education Statistics of the Republic of China (Ministry of Education, 1994), in the 1993-4 
academic year, shown as table 1, 290 elementary schools, 215 junior high schools, and 1,813 
ABE classes located in 1044 civil organizations such as schools, community centers, or temples, 
offered equivalent supplementary education to 94,594 adults who did not complete elementary 
and junior high school in their childhood. 

Table 1. Numbers of ABE providers, classes, and participants in Taiwan in 1994 

Elementary Junior high 

Provider supplementary supplementary ABE class Total 

school school 

No. of schools 290 215 1,044 505 

No. of classes 844 847 1,813 3,504 

No. of participants 24.975 26,083 43,536 94.594 
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Curriculum and course schedule 

The ABE programs offered by elementary supplementary schools are scheduled for 12 hours in 
three evenings weekly and consist of seven subjects. Additionally, the ABE programs offered by 
junior high supplementary schools are scheduled Monday through Saturday and comprise 
thirteen subjects including required and selected courses. The courses and weekly teaching 
hours of both programs are shown in Table 2. 

ABE materials and teaching methods 

Using the metaphors identified by Morgan (1986), as “The system as machine,” the organizations 
sponsoring adult basic education programs can be characterized as efficient ongoing operational 
systems in which adults read the ABE materials that are exactly the same as the textbooks 
designed for 6 to 15-year-olds, interact with the part-time educators who work full-time as 
elementary and junior high school teachers, and use the facilities designed for children. Not only 
are the literacy materials for adults the same as those used for children, but the teachers use the 
same methods, approaches and instructional techniques with adults as they do with school 
children. According to Huang (1986), in 1979 the ABE Program Planning Team for Taipei 
Elementary Supplementary Education revised the previous textbooks used by ABE program by 
adding some content according to the teachers’ actual teaching experience and the participants' 
recommendation. 

Table 2. Courses and weekly teaching hours in elementary and junior high ABE program 



Programs and levels 





Elementary supplementary 


Junior high supplementary 




Droaram 




proqram 












Grade 




Subject 


Basic 


Advanced 


1 


2 


3 


Mandarin 


7 


5 








Chinese 






5-6 


5 


5 


English 






2-3 


4 


(4)* 


Mathematics 


3 


3 


3-4 


4 


(4)* 


Social Studies 


1 


1 








Natural Science 




1 








Biology 






3 






Physics & Chemistry 








4 


(4)* 


Earth Science 










2 


Civics & Ethics 




1 


1 


1 


1 


Health Education 






2 






History 






2 


2 


1 


Geography 






2 


2 


1 


Physical Education 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


or Music 












Physical Education 










(3)* 


Group Activities 






1 


1 


1 


Planting Agricultural 










(2-3)* 


Products 












Marine Products 










(2-3)* 


Other selected courses 










(2-3)* 


required 


12 


12 


24 


24 


12 


Subtotal 












selected 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


Total 


12 


12 


24 


24 


24 



Source: Huang (1992), Elementary & junior high supplementary course standards, Ministry of Education. 
* Asterisks denote numbers of selected courses 



Professional qualification and training 

Almost all of the ABE educators are part-time professionals. They have full-time jobs as 
principals, teachers, or staff in elementary or junior high schools. According to Chen (1994), in 
1994, there were only eight full-time instructors in 290 elementary supplementary schools that 
included 844 ABE classes, and 34 in 847 ABE classes in 215 junior high supplementary schools. 
The lack of professional training of ABE teachers in terms of adult learning has led many adult 
learners to drop out before achieving their goals and it is likely that many more adults are 
dissuaded from participating at all. 

Educational expenditure 

The Constitution Article 160, the third Article of Supplementary Education Act, and the second 
Article of the Primary Education Act not only mandate that supplementary education to be 
provided mandatory, but also indicate that it is free. ABE programs are govemmentally 
sponsored by municipality/county/city Bureau of Education, the Taiwan Provincial Department of 
Education, and the Ministry of Education. Due to the shortage of governmental fund, in 1993-4 
academic year, the educational expenditure on each ABE participant was only sixty-five dollars 
and merely ten dollars for the part-time instructor’s subsidy per hour. As a result, elementary 
and junior high school teachers are not interested in participating in ABE programs. 

Research 

Four research projects were funded by Department of Social Education, Ministry of Education, 
1993-4: “The goals and function of Taiwan’s primary supplementary education” (Huang, 1993), 
“The investigation of the current status of the primary supplementary education practice" (Wu, 
1993), “A study on adult literacy” (Huang, 1994), and “Literacy standard and literacy vocabulary” 
(Huang, 1994). These projects have contributed to the implementation of ABE. The fourth study 
serves as an important tool for identifying illiterates and evaluating the effectiveness of adult 
literacy. However, the research on ABE effectiveness and evaluation has yet to be conducted. 

PAST EFFORTS TO REFORM 

Up to the early 90s, efforts to reform ABE in Taiwan have been limited, focusing primarily on 
increasing the educational budget and learning opportunities for adults. For example, the 
number of schools offering ABE classes has increased from 151 in 1983 to 505 ten years later. 
However, although the numbers of providers in 1993 were 3.3 times more than those in the early 
1980s, only 94,594 adults, or 1.7% of the population who need to take ABE courses, actually 
participated (see Table 3). According to the Ministry of Education in Taiwan in 1991, 
approximately 5.49 million people 15 years of age and older adults, nearly one fourth of the 
population of the country, needed to take ABE courses. That included 1.38 million adults who 
were illiterate adults and 4.11 million adults who had dropped out of elementary or secondary 
school (Ministry of Education, 1991). Although there has been an expansion in the number of 
programs for these adults, merely to increase the number of programs will probably not 
significantly address the problems and issues explained above. 

Adult education as a whole has not been strongly emphasized and sponsored by the Taiwan 
government until the 1 990s. Many efforts have been made by the central and local educational 
administrative institutes, the Ministry of Education and municipality/county/city Bureau of 
Education, and adult education professionals such as adult education professors and 
administrators. Those efforts include offering adult learning workshops to ABE instructors to 
promote more comprehensive perspectives regarding ABE, more understanding of adult 
learning, and more effective instructional strategies. In addition, planning new curriculum for 
adults that meets adults’ learning needs, developing new instructional materials that more 
motivate participants, establishing a database of elementary and junior high dropouts, recruiting 
participants for ABE programs, conducting more studies of ABE practice, and improving the 
evaluation for ABE. 
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Table 3. Current participants/target participants ratio for ABE in Taiwan in 1994 (in thousands) 



Current ABE participants Target ABE participants 





Elementary 
ABE program 
participants 


Junior high 
ABE program 
participants 


ABE 

class 

participants 


Elementary school 
graduates & dropouts 


Illiterates 


No. . 
Total 

Population 


25 

95 


26 


44 

22,000 


4,110 

5,490 


1,380 


Target ABE 
participants/ 
population ratio 






25 % 






Current/target 
ratio for ABE 
participants 






1 . 7 % 







FUTURE TRENDS AND INTENDED IMPLEMENTATION 

The efforts listed above will be continued in order to improve the quality of ABE programs. 
Additionally, quantitative expansion will be emphasized simultaneously. By the 21st century the 
Ministry of Education intends to increase the numbers of elementary and junior high 
supplementary schools to 7,455 with 22,365 ABE classes to serve 1,006,425 adults. It will cost 
34.7 million to achieve this objective. The ultimate goal is to entirely eliminate illiteracy. 

LIFELONG EDUCATION APPROACH TO ABE 

Perhaps a more appropriate metaphor than “The system as machine” for an adult education 
provider would be that of a “learning organization.” Lifelong education, as a conceptual 
framework for adult education practice, suggests specific ways in which existing ABE programs 
may be transformed from “systems as machines" to “learning organizations,” more responsive to 
the actual needs of Taiwanese adults. 

Mere quantitative expansion of ABE would not address the needs of under-educated Taiwanese 
adults. Qualitative changes that incorporate principles of lifelong education are also needed. 
Guided by the framework of lifelong education, such changes would include such ideas as 
education for all, education for lifelong needs, and education for continual development. 
According to Cookson’s (1995) Lifelong Education Program Planning Model (the LEPP Model), 
the following efforts should be emphasized to the provision of ABE: 

• Management/administrative considerations -- public awareness, program promotion and 
marketing, learner recruitment and retention, determining financial responsibility, instructor 
training, and staff development and training 

• Recognition of relevant contexts influencing the process of program planning -- assessment 
of learners’ needs and stakeholders’ interests, prioritization of needs, identification 
participants’ characteristics, and gathering community support 

• Identification of program planners’ professional responsibilities -- planners’ roles, philosophy, 
and ethical responsibilities 

• Program design -- setting goals, selection of instructional methods and materials, 
determination of learning procedures, and planning process and outcome evaluation. 

In the light of the concept of lifelong education framework as understood in the 90s and the 
status quo of ABE in Taiwan, it is recommended that improvements in ABE could be 
accomplished by: 

Defining literacy standard within systems thinking 
Providing ABE program to meet the needs of lifelong learning 
Expanding the provision of ABE 
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• Legislating government-funded ABE 

• Involvement of business and community support for ABE practice 

• Involvement of professionals in ABE program design 

• Applications of distance learning and educational technology to ABE instruction and learning 

• Empowerment of ABE facilitators to conduct action research 

• Marketing and recruiting for ABE 

• Assessment and evaluation methods of ABE 

CONCLUSION 

In sum, a review of past efforts to improve ABE and examination of the current status of ABE 
provide insight to areas of practice. Additionally, lifelong education principles suggest an 
approach to reconstructing the provision of ABE in Taiwan. This approach could contribute to 
policy-making and implementation of more effective ABE throughout the country. Systematic 
application of lifelong education principles to ABE in Taiwan would not only enable 
reconstruction of current policies and provision, but also of the knowledge base of adult 
education in general. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGiRAM ADMINISTRATION: A STUDY OF 
COMPETENT PERFORMANCE INDICATORS 

Peter S. Cookson and John English 



ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to identify the competencies associated with continuing education 
administration work as revealed by the areas of responsibility and, for those areas of responsibility, 
specific representative tasks. Data were gathered regarding the nature of the two continuing education 
administrative roles of continuing education area representative and director of continuing education 
in the 22 campus-wide Pennsylvania State University Commonwealth Education System. Focus 
groups were convened for each of these positions to engage in a DACUM process. This information 
was then processed by the researchers in iterative consultations with various panels of exemplary 
performers. The resultant 13 areas of responsibility and 156 task statements for the area 
representative position and 10 areas of responsibility and 123 task statements for the director of 
continuing education position were then entered into a “Professional Development Self-Assessment” 
instrument for each of the two positions. 



INTRODUCTION 

As continuing education becomes increasingly central to the mission of higher education, the 
competence of continuing educators becomes a more important concern for both individual continuing 
educators and institutions that offer continuing education programs. Despite activities designed to 
improve the practice of continuing educators, many of these activities produce less than the desired 
results. These activities are often effective because they fail to link the learning needs of continuing 
educators to the practice context of continuing education. 

Those who study the practice of continuing education administration have shown an increasing interest 
in clarifying and defining the role of continuing educators. Drawing on their extensive experience in the 
field, a number of continuing educators (Knox, 1982; Strother and Klus, 1982; Freedman, 1987) have 
identified competencies or traits required for successful practice. Information about the demographic 
characteristics, career patterns, and work preferences have also been collected through large-scale 
profession-wide surveys (National University Continuing Education Association, 1987, 1990). 
Descriptions of the work of continuing educators and their priorities have been developed using both 
surveys and practice observation (Donaldson, 1993). Functional domains and practice specifications 
have been generated using modified role delineation techniques (English, 1992). Lists of proficiencies 
and job descriptions for specific continuing education positions have been developed (Knox, 1979: 
1987) and a self-assessment tool has been designed to assess the general performance level of 
members of the field has been constructed (Knox, 1987; Landis, 1995). 

While these efforts do much to clarify the field of continuing education practice, little effort has been 
undertaken to help continuing educators link the competencies required for successful practice to the 
actual practice situation. Such a linkage could stem from several related trends associated with 
research into professional competence, the need for learning in the context of professional practice 
(Willis and Dubin, 1990; Queeney and Smutz, 1990), and new models for the development of effective 
continuing professional education (Queeney and Smutz, 1990). 



THE PROBLEM 

Without an empirical and observable basis to differentiate more effective from less effective continuing 
education administration practice, individual self-assessment activities, in-service training activities, and 
performance appraisal activities may be established using overly subjective and unstable estimations 
of performance effectiveness. A practice-referenced approach is needed if measures for assessing 



the status of current performance are to be valid and if standards are to be set to guide improvements 
in professional competence. 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The two purposes for conducting this study are (1) to identify the areas of responsibility and tasks 
associated with the administration of continuing education programs and (2) to develop a performance- 
based self-assessment tool which can be used by individual continuing education administrators to (a) 
evaluate their own professional competence and (b) guide the planning of their own corresponding 
professional development activities. While applicable to the entire field of continuing education 
practice, this study specifically focuses upon the conduct of continuing education administration within 
the context of the field service of continuing education administrators at Penn State. 

METHOD 

The study used a five-phase methodology to construct behaviorally anchored rating scales (BARS) for 
both the area representative and director of continuing education positions These scales can be used 
by continuing educators to self-identify their own level of performance effectiveness in the practice of 
continuing education administration. This methodology is based upon techniques used by Smith and 
Kendall (1963), Harari and Zedeck (1973), Fogli, Hulm, and Blood (1971), Umbrecht (1984), Farr, 
Dubin, etal. (1980), and Brown (1990). BARS have been developed for assessing performance in a 
variety of different settings including: college teaching, engineering, hotel management, assorted 
clerical positions related to office management, and the Cooperative Extension Service. 

METHOD 

Qualitative research methodologies were used as the primary data collection tools. Relying on small 
population samples to provide a rich source of information, we elicited information on the perspectives 
of those being studied relative to the specific areas of responsibility and tasks connected with their 
continuing education positions rather than on broad generalizations applicable to all possible situations 
connected to their work. The specific procedures used in this study, associated with the BARS 
(behaviorally anchored rating scales) and DACUM (Develop a Curriculum) methodologies (Mitchell, 
1 983), emphasize the competence of those participating in the process. Both procedures rely upon 
the capacity of exemplary incumbents with established records of performance to describe their jobs. 

In the DACUM process, exemplary incumbents identify broad areas of responsibility and outline the 
tasks associated with their jobs. The tasks and areas of responsibilities generated through the DACUM 
process formed the foundation for the subsequent initial phase of BARS construction when incumbents 
were called upon to provide examples of tasks at different levels of performance effectiveness. 

Two pools of exemplary continuing education practitioners from within the field services staff attached 
to individual Penn State branch campuses were identified by senior-level continuing education 
managers. One pool consisted of exemplary area representatives. The other consisted of exemplary 
directors of continuing education. Members of the focus groups and subsequent respondent teams 
were drawn from these groups. 

THE BEHAVIORALLY ANCHORED RATING SCALES 

To develop the behaviorally anchored rating scales, the research was divided into five phases: 

Phase 1 : Identification of Performance Dimensions. Two focus groups of individuals, identified as 
exemplary continuing education practitioners from within the field services staff attached to individual 
Penn State branch campuses, were conducted to develop position descriptions for each of the 
positions being examined. One group comprised area representatives; the other comprised campus- 
based directors of continuing education. Each focus group used the round-robin techniques 
associated with the DACUM (Develop a Curriculum) process to construct these descriptions. After 
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identifying clusters of related tasks, participants were asked to come up with names for each of the 
clusters of related items. After all the clusters were named, participants were asked to attach labels 
to these areas of responsibility and to contribute any additional items not previously identified. They 
were then asked to generate statements that were representative of highly effective, adequate, and 
highly ineffective performance for each task. 

By the time both the original group and subsequently contacted groups of exemplary performers had 
evaluated, refined, and added to the list of tasks, the DACUM process yielded 1 3 areas of responsibility 
for the area representative position and 10 areas of practice for the director of continuing education 
position. For the area representative position these were: budgeting, marketing and promotion, staff 
management, client management, programming, professional development, communication skills, 
office management skills, internal relations, external relations, student relations, program support, and 
faculty relations. For the director of continuing education position these were: financial resource 
management, external relationships, internal relationships, leadership management, human resources 
development, programming, administration and organization, personal and professional development, 
marketing, and customer/student services. 

Phase 2: Generation of Behavioral Examples. In the second phase of the day-long focus group 
session, the continuing educators generated a range of behavioral statements representing examples 
of effective performance associated with the areas of responsibilities and tasks for each of the positions 
examined. In addition to the representative tasks identified by the two focus groups, additional 
exemplary performers were subsequently invited by mail to contribute yet other tasks. 

Phase 3: Retranslation and Allocation of Behavioral Examples. Statements generated and 
reviewed in phase 2, representing different levels of performance for each of the positions were 
stripped from their original area of responsibility classification, assigned a random identification 
number, and printed on cards. Participants were asked to put each card representing each task in the 
manila envelope that corresponded to the appropriate area of responsibility. The researchers tallied 
the assignment of the items. If 70 percent of the group members correctly assigned the statement to 
its original classification, the item was retained in its original classification. The researchers examined 
each of these items and how they were rated to determine whether to keep the item as is, rewrite it, 
discard the item completely, or reassign it to a new classification. At the conclusion of this process, the 
researchers grouped the items into triads of tasks made up of three related items representing the 
range of effective performance from highly ineffective to highly effective performance. There was a 
total of 1 56 tasks for area representatives and 123 for directors of continuing education. 

Phase 4: Scaling Process. The original focus group members were asked to evaluate the triads 
made up of complementary behavioral statements with their original effectiveness level classification 
removed. The results of this analysis indicated an undesirable degree of ambiguity in the assignment 
of items to the levels of highly effective and adequate performance. Consequently, in the subsequent 
phase of scale development, the task triads, representing the varying levels of performance 
effectiveness, were replaced on the scales by single items representing highly effective performance. 

Phase 5: Selection and Placement of Behavioral Anchors on the Scale. Because the judges’ 
ratings of the task triads indicated a significant number of triad tasks were ambiguously assigned to a 
particular level of effectiveness, the researchers decided to draw only one behavioral statement per 
triad on the final scale. All of the retained items, most of which had been originally assigned to the 
highly effective level of performance, were subsumed under their respective areas of responsibility. 
Collectively, the tasks retained for the behaviorally anchored rating scales represent highly effective 
continuing education administrator performance. They thus represent a bench mark against which 
comparisons may be made. When placed next to a nine point scale similar to one devised by Dubin 
(1990), the resulting combination constituted a behaviorally anchored scale. Scales for all areas of 
responsibility were grouped together to form comprehensive self-assessment instruments for both the 
area representative and director of continuing education positions. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 



With the behaviorally anchored scales for area representatives and director of continuing education 
positions completed, the researchers proceeded to assemble a “Professional Development 
Assessment” for both positions. The instrument consists of the following three sections: (1) 
Professional Competence Self-Rating Scales, (2) Inventory of Professional Development Resources 
and Strategies, and (3) A Professional Development Action Plan. The intent is that continuing 
education administrators will use Section 1 to identify areas of strength as well as areas in which they 
would like to enhance their competence. Section 2 consists of a brief overview of various resources 
and strategies for professional development for continuing education administrators and provides a 
worksheet on which the area representatives and directors of continuing education may indicate the 
resources and strategies available to them. Section 3 explains the nature of a Professional 
Development Action Plan and provides a form on which the continuing education administrators can 
plan specific professional development activities. The appendix of the Professional Development 
Assessment contains a list of helpful references that relate to different aspects of continuing education 
administration. These may be consulted in connection with other possible resources and strategies. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The most significant outcome of this study has been the development of behaviorally anchored rating 
scales that embody the tasks and duties associated with continuing education administration. These 
scales, relating to the duties of the Penn State field staff administrative positions of area representative 
and directors of continuing education, have been systematically and empirically derived on the basis 
of: (1) participation in the entire process of a variety of individuals knowledgeable about the particular 
job; and (2) performance behaviors that are clearly defined, measurable, and observable. These 
behavioral statements differentiate not only performance but also the level of effectiveness of that 
performance. They can serve as useful tools for self-evaluation, appraisal of learning needs for in 
service training and career development, and input for the design of graduate courses relating to 
continuing education practice. 

In the process of developing these scales, we reached the inescapable conclusion that the roles of 
continuing education administrators - both area representatives and directions of continuing education 
-- are extremely complex. The areas of responsibility each comprise numerous and varied tasks. 
Although in the focus groups, we attempted to make an exhaustive list of tasks, we are sure there is 
variation from campus to campus. That is why we labeled the tasks “representative tasks.” Some 
tasks bespeak unique competencies; others share with related tasks perhaps more general and 
underlying sets of competencies. Many of the competencies are so specific to the continuing education 
setting it is doubtful they could have been acquired until after the continuing education administrators’ 
entry into their field of work. Hence the importance of provision for area representatives and directors 
of continuing education to increase their professional competence in a variety of ways. Although the 
most commonly such competence is attained through on-the-job, such experience almost certainly 
needs to be supplemented and supported by professional development activities. Some of those 
activities may be initiated by the employing institution; others by the individual. 

DISCUSSION 

In light of the conclusions reached, the researchers identified several sets of implications. Some of 
these implications concern the need for further research; others concern the implications for 
professional development of continuing education administrators at Penn State and, to the extent the 
findings apply to other institutions, perhaps to the broader field of continuing education at large. 

Implications for Further Research 

The behaviorally anchored scales developed in this study comprise tasks representative of highly 
effective performance of specific areas of responsibility. In their present form, continuing education 
administrators are expected to self-assign numerical indicators that correspond to their own degree 
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of professional effectiveness on each area of responsibility. Each set of representative tasks on the 
behaviorally anchored rating scales in this study correspond to highly effective performance. To further 
refine the scales, sets of representative tasks corresponding to “adequate performance" and “highly 
ineffective performance” could be added. The evaluation of the last panel of judges relative to the task 
triads for both positions could serve as a starting point to identify those triads where placement along 
the spectrum of performance effectiveness was problematic. Ambiguous items thus identified could 
be replaced by more appropriate items. The revised triads could then be presented for scrutiny to 
another panel of judges. When 70% or more of the judges agree on the proper and differential 
placement of each statement in the triads, the overall scale for both positions could then include 
statements at all three levels, instead of the single level (highly effective) as at present. 

The many assumptions that undergird the present study suggest important empirical questions of 
importance not only to Penn State, but also to the entire field of continuing education administration: 

1 . Are area representatives and directors of continuing education willing to compare themselves on 
the scales of effectiveness with the highly effective representative tasks listed for each area of 
responsibility? 

2. Can self-ratings on each area of responsibility facilitate the setting of priorities for self-directed 
professional development? 

3. Do continuing education administrators find it meaningful to complete a written inventory of 
professional development resources and strategies? 

4. Do continuing education administrators find it meaningful to complete a Professional Development 
Action Plan? 

5. Does involvement with the Professional Development Self-Assessment enhance involvement in 
professional development activities? 

6. Do such activities result in enhanced professional competence? 

7. Does enhanced professional competence result in more effective continuing education activities 
of Penn State in general and at the campus in particular where such administrators are assigned? 

Obviously, before the Professional Development Assessment is offered as a viable tool to Penn State 
continuing education administrators, it should be field tested so that appropriate revisions may be made 
prior to adoption. In our view, the questions above are of importance not only to the continuing 
education operations at Penn State, but perhaps also elsewhere in other higher education institutions. 

Implications for Practice 

Following a large scale application of the Professional Development Assessment for continuing 
education administrators at Penn State, the resulting information could be pooled to comprise a picture 
of the system-wide professional development needs as perceived by continuing education 
administrators. Such information would enable those who are responsible for planning institutionally 
sponsored and permitted professional development activities select relevant topics and themes of 
greatest importance to of the field staff administrators. 

Perhaps one reason why few individuals enter this field of work with any academic preparation for their 
work is that so few higher education institutions offer graduate studies in this area. Yet the information 
on areas of responsibility and representative tasks provided by the two sets of behaviorally anchored 
scales could serve as valuable input for the design of one or more graduate level courses relating to 
continuing education practice. The information generated in the process of conducting the DACUM 
and BARS procedures does suggest items for a content outline for graduate level courses that would 
address not only the professional development needs of current continuing education administrators, 





but also the preservice training needs of individuals yet to enter this field of work. 
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NON-PARTICIPATION OF NURSES IN SPONSORED CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION: AN EMPIRICAL TEST OF THE ISSTAL MODEL 

Peter S. Cookson, Judith P. Lawrence, and David L. Passmore 



ABSTRACT 

This paper summarizes the findings of an empirical test of an interdisciplinary predictive model of social 
participation to examine the problem of non-participation in continuing professional education (CPE). 
Questionnaires were mailed to 500 nurses randomly selected out of the population of 2,600 employed 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, all of whom were eligible for 
release time and up to $1 ,500 in reimbursement to attend CPE activities of their choice. Some 81 % 
responded. Questions were designed to elicit information as to why, in any given year, only 15% of the 
population participated in CPE. Information was elicited on six classes of independent variables: 
external context, social background, personality, attitudes, retained information, and situational factors. 
Using logistic regression analysis, the researchers calculated the probability for each variable that 
respondents would tend not to participate. Findings suggest various intervention strategies to decrease 
non-participation in CPE by the nurses surveyed and suggest possibly useful strategies for increasing 
participation in CPE by members of other professional groups. 

INTRODUCTION 

Much of the literature on participation in both adult education in general and in continuing professional 
education (CPE) lists costs and lack of time as two of the most frequently identified deterrents to 
participation in CPE programs. Yet these two factors are not as critical for nurses whose employers 
are prepared, often through contractual agreement, to provide time off work and to pay the costs 
associated with participation in organized CPE programs. Even when such factors are addressed, 
however, the rate of non-participation can be high. In Pennsylvania, for example, despite the fact 
registered nurses were entitled by contractual agreement to $1 ,500 and four paid educational leave 
days from work each year to participate in sponsored CPE activities, in 1988-89, only 15% were 
reported to have participated in any form of sponsored CPE and only 3% were reported to have 
participated in college courses. 

The purpose of this study was to identify those factors that predisposed or influenced the decisions of 
one group of professionals not to participate in CPE. A secondary purpose was to conduct an 
empirical test of a theoretical predictive model of participation, referred to in the literature as the 
ISSTAL (interdisciplinary, sequential specificity, life-span time allocation) model originally proposed by 
Smith (1980) and subsequently adapted and applied to the phenomenon of adult education 
participation by Cookson (1986). 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

As with participation, a multiplicity of interacting factors contributing to nonparticipation have been 
identified in the literature. Several studies focused on barriers or deterrents to participation (Cross, 
1981; Darkenwald and Merriam, 1982; Scanlan and Darkenwald, 1984; Darkenwald and Valentine, 
1985). Johnstone and Rivera (1965) and almost 10 years later, Carp, Peterson, and Roelfs (1974) 
identified reasons for nonparticipation in adult education. Constraints of costs and time have been 
among the most frequently reported deterrents to participation. 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Although the literature identifies several models that address the broader realm of participation and 
nonparticipation in adult education (Boshier, 1973; Cross, 1981; Darkenwald and Merriam, 1982) none 
were associated with factors that explain nonparticipation in continuing professional education. The 
model that appears to encompass many of the interdisciplinary factors identified in the literature was 
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LESS RELEVANT ► MORE RELEVANT 

Figure 1 . Theoretical Framework Adapted from ISSTAL Model (Smith, 1980; Cookson, 1986) 

a multidimensional predictive model posited by Smith (1980). His “interdisciplinary, sequential 
specificity, time allocation, lifespan model” was developed to explain a wide spectrum of social 
participation activities. The model has been adapted by Cookson (1986) to place in context the 
plethora of previous studies and theoretical explanations of adult education participation, viewed here 
as the converse of non-participation. Simply stated, the model postulates individual discretionary 
behavior as the result of a complex of interacting independent variables categorized into six classes. 
In order of less to greater specificity, these are: external context, social background, personality, 
attitudinal dispositions, retained information, and definition of the situation. Besides the causal ordering 
implied by the model, participation is assumed to exhibit both diachronic and synchronic covariation. 
Diachronic covariation is exemplified by a pattern of participation - or non-participation — which is 
maintained across the lifespan. Synchronic covariation is exemplified by similar patterns of 
participation — or non-participation — across a wide span of current activities. 

The variable classes named by Smith (1980) and the specific variables whose posited influence the 
phenomenon of non-participation was examined in this study are shown in Figure 1 . Revealing the full 
names of the variables, Table 1 illustrates one of the serious difficulties faced by researchers bent on 
avoiding the reductionism that characterizes so much of the research on adult education participation. 
To include so many variables in one instrument is to place what many respondents and prospective 
respondents perceive to be an inordinate demand on their patience. (Nevertheless, we were able to 
include each of the variables listed in a questionnaire approximately 10 pages in length.) 

Smith (1980) originally proposed the interdisciplinary, sequential-specificity, time-allocation, lifespan 
(ISSTAL) model to explain the phenomenon of social participation. Recognizing its potential for the 
field of adult education, Cookson (1986) subsequently adapted the model to serve as an organizing 
framework for the theory and research on adult education participation. Despite the interest it has 
received over the years (Cafarella and Merriam, 1991 ; Courtney, 1 992), the interdisciplinary complexity 
of the ISSTAL model that required simultaneous gathering of data and complex statistical analyses on 
large numbers of variables has dissuaded adult education researchers from applying the model to 
participation research. This the requirement to gather massive amounts of data remained beyond the 
reach of participation researchers to date 

This study focuses on the interdisciplinary, sequential-specificity interactivity of the six classes of 
independent variables hypothesized to predict non-participation. Linear causality along a continuum 
of relevance is assumed to exist. Therefore, the further to the left of the diagram a variable appears 
on the continuum of relevance the more likely its effect would be mediated by subsequent variables. 
Conversely, the further to the right on the continuum, the more situationally specific its influence 
(Cookson, 1986) on nonparticipation in CPE. 
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TABLE 1. ISSTAL CLASSES OF VARIABLES AND THEIR RESPECTIVE INSTRUMENTATION 
FOR STUDY OF NON-PARTICIPATION IN CPE OF PENNSYLVANIA NURSES 



Class of Variable 


Specific Variables 


Instrumentation 


External Context 
Factors 


Type of facility 

Accessibility of institutions of higher education 


Questionnaire item 
Questionnaire item 


Social Background 
Factors 


Years of state service 
Years of experience 


Questionnaire item 
Questionnaire item 




Type of position 


Questionnaire item 




Professional organization membership 


Questionnaire item 




Work location 


Questionnaire item 




Formal education attainment 


Questionnaire item 




Income 


Questionnaire item 




Number of dependents 


Questionnaire item 




Responsibility for aged or inform dependents 


Questionnaire item 


Personality 

characteristics 


Self-directed ness in continuing learning 
Commitment to learning 
Proactive drive 
Cognitive openness 


Oddi Continuing Learning 
Inventory 


Attitudinal 

dispositions 


Adult attitude toward continuing education 
Enjoyment of learning 
Importance of adult education 
Intrinsic value of adult education 


Darkenwald and Hayes: Adult 
Attitude toward Continuing 
Education Scale 


Retained Information 
Factors 


Deterrents to participation 
Disengagement 
Lack of quality 
Family constraints 
Costs 

Lack of benefits 
Work constraints 


Scanlan and Darkenwald: 
Deterrent to Participation 
Scale 


Situational Factors 


Reasons for participation in CPE 

Enhancement of professional role 
Increased competency and proficiency 
Attainment of personal benefits 
Increasing professional relationships 


Grotelueschen Participation 
Reasons Scale 


Dependent Variable 


Non-participation in CPE 


Questionnaire item 



SAMPLE AND DATA COLLECTION 

The sample was randomly selected from a total universe of approximately 2,600 nurses who were 
permanently employed by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Welfare (Mental 
Health Hospitals, Mental Retardation Centers, State General Hospitals, Youth Development Centers), 
-during fiscal year July 1 , 1988, to June 30, 1989. From a comprehensive list of all registered nurses 
working within a nursing classification, as defined by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Civil Service 
Commission classification system, two lists were assembled: list 1 comprised nonparticipants (n=250) 
in CPE; list 2 comprised participants (n=250) in CPE. Of the identified participants, three duplicate 
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names were discovered, thus reducing the number of participants in the sample (n=247). Of the two 
patient care coordinators in the sample, one was identified as not being a nurse which further reduced 
the number of participants (n=246). 

To collect information on the six classes of variables, a questionnaire comprised of the previously 
described instruments and a cover letter explaining the project was distributed by mail to the those 
nurses identified in the sample at their place of employment. The mail survey procedure outlined by 
Dillman (1978) was followed. A return rate of 81 .4% was realized. 

METHOD 

As a result of this multiplicity of interdisciplinary factors posited in the theoretical framework, no single 
instrument could be identified in the literature to support an interdisciplinary investigation. One or more 
instruments were selected to represent each of the six classes of independent variables. These are 
listed in Table 1. The objective of this inquiry was to determine if significant relationships existed 
between the variables as posited by the adapted ISSTAL model. Differences in nonparticipation 
associated with the significant variable were analyzed. Logistic regression analysis was identified as 
the most suitable method to determine this information. To provide a broader range of comparison 
between nonparticipation and participation, a flexible level of significance (p<.25) was selected for this 
analysis. The significance of the relationship between the independent variables and nonparticipation 
in CPE was calculated by using the Chi Square model and the level of significance. 

FINDINGS 

Logistic regression analyses permitted distinctions to be made as to the likelihood that respondents 
who scored high on each of the independent variables listed in Table 1 would not participate in CPE. 
In abbreviated form, the findings are presented in the sequence in which they were posited to exist 
within the framework of the ISSTAL model. 

External context factors. In this class of factors, only proximity of higher education institutions 
(p=. 015) was shown to have a significant (p=.015) relationship with the dependent variable of 
nonparticipation in CPE. Nurses located more than 28 miles from institutions of higher education were 
found to be 30% more likely to be nonparticipants in CPE than those whose work locations were at a 
lesser distance. 

Social background factors. Several significant relationships were found among this class of 
variables: age (p=.032) (the incidence of nonparticipation was no greater among older nurses than the 
younger nurses), formal education attainment (p=.021) (nonparticipation was found to be 18% less 
likely for nurses with baccalaureate degrees than nurses with less than a baccalaureate degree but 
no significant relationship was found for nurses with graduate degrees and nonparticipation and CPE), 
job classification (p=.035) (nurses who held supervisory or managerial positions were 13% more likely 
to be nonparticipants than nurses who held staff nurse positions), years of state service (p=. 065) 
(nurses with zero to four years of service were 22% more likely to be nonparticipants than nurses with 
five or more years), and number of professional associations of membership (p=. 05) (respondents with 
memberships in seven or more organizations were found to be 17% less likely to be nonparticipants 
than those who belonged to fewer than seven). 

Personality characteristics. Two of the three factors identified by Oddi (1986) as comprising the 
personality trait of self-directedness in learning were not shown to be significantly related to 
nonparticipation. Commitment to learning for the sake of learning was shown to be significant 
(p=. 009). Nurses with the highest level of commitment were found to be 19% less likely to be 
nonparticipants than respondents who did not express a high level of commitment. 

Attitudinal dispositions. All three factors identified by Darkenwald and Hayes (1988) as comprising 
adult attitudes toward adult education were found to be significantly related to nonparticipation in CPE: 
enjoyment of learning (p=.001) (nurses who reported greater enjoyment of learning were found to be 





27% less likely to be nonparticipants than nurses who expressed less' enjoyment of learning; nurses 
with greater intrinsic value of adult education (p=. 0006) were 23% less likely to be nonparticipants than 
nurses who reported to have less intrinsic value of adult education; nurses reporting the highest intrinsic 
value of adult education were 23% more likely than those with less favorable views to be 
nonparticipants in CPE. 

Retained information. All six factors comprising Scanlan and Darkenwald’s (1 984) Deterrent to 
Participation Scale that represented this class of variables were found to be significantly related to 
nonparticipation in CPE: nurses with greater disengagement (p=.004) were found to be 20% more 
likely to be nonparticipants than nurses who expressed lesser disengagement, respondents who 
perceived lack of quality in CPE activities (p=.118) were found to be 12% less likely to be 
nonparticipants than nurses who did not view lack of quality as great a deterrent, nurses with greater 
perception of the lack of benefits for attending CPE activities (p=. 005) were found to be 23% more 
likely to be nonparticipants. Similarly, nurses with greater perceptions of work constraints (p=. 135) as 
a deterrent were 15% more likely to be nonparticipants than nurses without such perceptions. Those 
respondents who perceived costs (p=. 172) as a greater deterrent were 15% more likely to be 
nonparticipants than those who did not share this perception. 

Situational factors. This most proximal class of variables, posited to have the greatest influence on 
nonparticipation, was measured by the Participation Reasons Scale (PRS) developed by 
Grotelueschen (1 985). The data were subjected to the Harris-Kaiser method of data analysis. As a 
result of oblique rotation analysis, four factors were identified: enhancement of professional role, 
increase in competence and proficiency, attainment of personal advantages, and increase in 
professional relationships. Three of these four factors were shown to be significantly related to 
nonparticipation. Nurses who indicated greater value for increased competence (p=.0001) were 33% 
less likely to be nonparticipants than nurses who expressed less value for increasing their competence. 
Nurses with greater desire to attain personal advantages (p=.131) were 16% less likely to be 
nonparticipants. Respondents with a greater desire to expand their professional relationships (p=.015) 
were also less likely to be nonparticipants. 

CONCLUSIONS 

With respect to the value of the ISSTAL model, the findings of this study allow three conclusions to be 
drawn: (1) a multiplicity of interdisciplinary factors has been found to be significantly related to 
nonparticipation in sponsored continuing professional education activities. (2) Synchronic covariation 
posited to exist by Cookson (1986) between participation and other types of socially valued 
discretionary activities was manifest in this study. (3) As a framework for explaining registered nurses' 
nonparticipation in CPE, the ISSTAL model offered a comprehensive structure for examining the 
direction of the relationship between a multiplicity of interdisciplinary variables and the decision not to 
participate in CPE. As a result of its not being a complete theory, however, the ISSTAL model did not 
demonstrate proximity. These conclusions will be explained in detail in the final paper. 

APPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS TO PRACTICE 

As an element of practical significance for CPE providers, employers, and professional organizations, 
the findings of this study suggest various intervention strategies to decrease the probability on 
nonparticipation in CPE by registered nurses. To reduce the issue of accessibility to institutions of 
higher education, CPE providers, professional nursing organizations, and employers may want to 
consider the possibility of offering sponsored CPE activities at the work site of registered nurses. 
Motivational incentives should be encouraged. Emphasis should be placed on those incentives which 
focus on registered nurses' intrinsic reasons for participation. Recognition systems should be 
established for nurses who actively participate in CPE. Attempts should be made by CPE providers, 
professional nursing organizations, and employers to reduce or eliminate deterrents to participation. 
Employers may want to examine the work-related environment to identify the existence of deterrents 
and reduce those that are within their control, for example, inflexible work schedules. 
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THE LEPP MODEL: A NEW APPROACH TO PLANNING ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Peter S. Cookson 



ABSTRACT 

In their recent challenge to the field to reconceptualize program planning as an inherently political 
process whereby program planners negotiate among needs and interests of varied and sometimes 
competing stakeholders, Cervero and Wilson (1994) have rendered incomplete all of the conventional 
program planning models that have been described in the adult education literature since Tyler (1949) 
first proposed his ideas about systematic curriculum design. This paper is a response to their 
challenge. Proposed is a “lifelong education program planning” model that incorporates not only 
features of what might be referred to as “mainstream” and “alternative” program planning models, but 
also the revisionist perspectives advanced by Cervero and Wilson. The four components of the LEPP 
model, exercising professional responsibility, engaging relevant contexts, designing the program, and 
managing administrative aspects, together with their respective sub-components, are described. 

INTRODUCTION 

A major concern for the field of adult education is how practitioners may benefit from adult education 
theories on program planning. Cervero and Wilson (1994) have categorized the various theoretical 
contributions as (1) classical models, (2) naturalistic models, and (3) critical models. Classical models 
draw from Tyler’s (1949) instructional planning approach to prescribe what, in the view of their 
respective authors, should be. Naturalistic models attempt to describe what actually happens. Critical 
models, on the other hand, focus on the inequitable balances of power between those who mandate, 
plan, and participate in educational programs. Most classical and naturalistic models comprise the 
following steps or stages: (1) inputs of a learning needs assessment, (2) process directed to those 
needs, (3) outcome that represents the learned behavior, and (4) feedback in the form of an evaluation 
that proves the information necessary to repeat the programming cycle. Wilson and Cervero (1 994) 
have challenged the completeness of all three types. Classical and naturalistic models are incomplete 
in that they fail to consider program planning as a political process in which planners must negotiate 
with different sets of stakeholders pertinent to any given program. Critical models are strong on 
analysis of such things as imbalances of power relations, but weak on realistic applications for practice. 
Although Cervero and Wilson discuss what is missing in the extant models, they stop short of 
describing an updated ( revisionist) model of their own. Yet, if practitioners are to be assisted in their 
program planning activities by the literature of the field, clearly the range of options described in the 
literature must not only bring together the best thinking on the subject of program planning models, 
but also the significant critical insights of Cervero and Wilson (1994). 

GENESIS OF AN ALTERNATIVE RESPONSE 

The idea for this model emerged when I had the opportunity in 1992 to teach a course on program 
planning for educators and trainers of adults at the Universidad Nacional de Ingenieria in Managua, 
Nicaragua. In the absence of a suitable text written in Spanish, I decided to write my own. In writing 
the chapters on program planning models, I divided various models into “prototypical” and “alternative” 
models. I sought to glean from the models reviewed — even those devised for singular practice 
contexts such as business and industry or continuing medical education - insights that could be 
applied generally across the wide spectrum of adult education practice. It became obvious that while 
many models offered unique contributions, no one model possessed a monopoly of insights. On the 
basis of my comparison, I was able to outline what at first I called a “comprehensive and synthetic" 
program planning model. 

Although most of the prototypical and alternative models from which my model were derived from the 
adult education literature of North America, I eschewed the term adult education due to the confusion 
associated with that term. In both Latin America and North America, the term conjures up in the mind 
of uninformed audiences the erroneous image that our field corresponds to adult literacy, adult basic 
education, and/or other programming for the economically, politically, and socially unempowered while 
causing to b$ overlooked such activities as continuing professional education, training, human resource 
development, agricultural extension, continuing higher education, distance education, and other 
activities similarly situated on the full adult education spectrum. To avoid such confusion, I decided to 
use for part of the model’s label the term lifelong education - not no much in the sense of a master 
concept as envisioned by UNESCO more than two decades ago but, rather, as a term to refer to the 
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totality of organized forms of education and training for people who have taken on the social roles of 
men and women. 

I subsequently translated into English the description of the comprehensive and synthetic program 
model that I first described in Spanish and used it in my courses on program planning. Through my 
discussions with students who attempted to apply the model to their own practice settings, I periodically 
modified the model. But not until I became acquainted with Cervero and Wilson’s book, Planning 
responsibly for adult education, however, did I undertake a major revision. 




Figure 1. The Lifelong Education Program Planning (LEPP) Model 



THE LIFELONG EDUCATION PROGRAM PLANNING (LEPP) MODEL 

The resulting program planning model, the lifelong education program planning model (LEPP), shown 
in Figure 1 , includes the following components: (1) exercising professional responsibility, (2) engaging 
relevant contexts, (3) designing the program, and (4) managing administrative aspects. The two- 
headed arrows in Figure 1 signify not only a high degree of theoretical interrelatedness but also a high 
degree of integration. The patterns of influence among the four sets of factors are seen as reciprocal 
and continuous. Although possible to discuss each component in isolation, in actual practice all 
components and their sub-components interpenetrate. As was true of the “Systems Orientation Model 
of Murk and Galbraith (1986), the LEPP provides for multiple entry points and divergent sequences. 

EXERCISING PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Because planners relate to participants as entities responsible and capable of continuous improvement 
through learning, not only in the work setting, there must be place for transcendental values that go 
beyond the technical exigencies of the sponsoring organizations, objectives of any given training or 
education program, technological aspects of instruction-learning, and even the expectations of superior 
officers to whom planners report and the focused interests of program participants. This cluster of sub- 
factors focuses on the need for planners, before settling on the task of any given planning activity, to 
first orient themselves to different aspects of their program planning work. The four sub-components 
for this component are described below. 
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Work Effectively. Underlying this entire scheme is the assumption that program planners, as actors 
in their respective organizations can work effectively, that is, they are able to perform proficiently, in 
a timely manner, and in a way that contributes to harmonious relationships with others. Some would 
argue that this subcomponent should be regarded as antecedent to any steps or elements that 
comprise a program planning model. My justification for its inclusion is that the entire model may be 
used as a bench march against which comparisons between one’s own or others’ performance may 
be made. 

Magnify Roles of the Lifelong Educator. The term role refers to more than the duties outlined in a 
job description, Rather, it refers to areas of responsibility and functions or tasks performed by planners 
who have formed a self-concept of themselves as professionals. The verb magnify signifies an effort 
on the part of planners to develop and master their multiple roles. To implement such roles, planners 
need not only to be knowledgeable about the many facets of their work, but also to reflect upon and 
critically examine the often unquestioned assumptions that underlie their practice. Planners who 
magnify their lifelong education roles subscribe to high standards of personal and professional 
conduct and are committed to continuous and lifelong improvement of their talents and skills in the 
service of others. Although they value monetary rewards, they seek such additional rewards as 
advancement toward excellence in their relations with other people and their organization. Instead of 
relying on superiors to mark out their responsibilities and rules governing the provision of training and 
education, they ensure programs are supportive of both the sponsoring organization and program 
participants. They engage in efforts to orient their organizational superiors to whom they report about 
the what, why, and the how of introducing changes and innovations that otherwise would not be 
introduced. At the same time, they seek to advance the cause of lifelong education beyond their own 
organizational sphere. 

Articulate a Working Philosophy of Lifelong Education. Obviously a working philosophy is related 
to one’s sense of ethical responsibility. However, for purposes of the discussion they are here treated 
separately. The term working philosophy was first coined by Apps (1973) to refer to one’s system of 
beliefs with respect to several dimensions of her practice. It involves the conscious, critical 
consideration and questioning of the assumptions and beliefs that underlie the practice of lifelong 
education. In contrast to so-called scientific and rational procedures carried out to implement specific 
program ideas, one’s working philosophy can provide answers to such questions as: (1) Who, why, 
what, how, and who is responsible? (2) Where can a lifelong educator turn for solutions to problems 
arising from practice? (3) What are the relationships between one’s lifelong education practice and 
broader societal issues? (4) What is the nature of knowledge? Of education? Of lifelong education 
in the organization or in society? (5) How does the practice of lifelong education practice relate to the 
broader questions about the meaning of one’s life? (6) Should lifelong educators share a common 
identity as professionals? (7) What constitutes professional practice? What does it mean to be a 
professional lifelong educator? 

Enact a Sense of Ethical Responsibility. Cervero and Wilson (1 994) have demonstrated the fallacy 
of regarding the planning of training and education programs as an apolitical activity. An even more 
basic assertion is that the program planning processes cannot be amoral - it deals with the rightness 
of the planner’s practice. Behind every planning decision and action there are not only beliefs, but also 
a constellations of values. Sometimes training and education activities involve competing and even 
conflicting values. These values can often go unrecognized. Unless lifelong educators think 
reflectively about their ethical responsibility to plan responsibly, represent interests of learners and 
other stakeholders democratically, and negotiate responsibly, it is unlikely they will be prepared to 
assume anything other than a passive stance within the network of relationships involved with program 
planning. 

ENGAGING RELEVANT CONTEXTS 

If their programs are to be successful, program planners must engage the contexts that are relevant 
to their work. In the LEPP model, such contexts include: the context external to the sponsoring 
organization, conditions internal to the sponsoring organization, characteristics of adults as learners, 
and the specific interests and needs of the learners and other sets of actors with a stake in the 
programs being planned. Designation of these subcomponents is consonant with Cervero and 
Wilson’s (1994) central thesis: That planning programs is a social activity in which people negotiate 
personal and organizational interests” (p. 4). 

Appraise the Situation External to the Sponsoring Organization. In this era of vast movements 
back and forth of people, goods, and ideas within the world community, the time has long since passed 
that an organization can afford to ignore the conditions external to its own immediate sphere of activity. 
Conditions, relations and policies outside the organization frequently find their echo in the conditions, 
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relations, and policies within the organization. That which occurs within the external context can affect 
directly and indirectly the conditions related to training and education. If planners are to assume a 
proactive rather than a reactive stance, they must make the effort to comprehend such external 
conditions as demographic, economic, cultural, political phenomena that impact on the organizational 
sponsor. They must be aware of the current configuration of competitive, cooperative, and 
collaborative institutions and organizations with which their own organizations share the landscape. 

Appraise the Conditions Internal to the Sponsoring Organization. It is an inescapable fact that 
the conditions internal to the organization directly and indirectly impact the program planning process. 
Cervero and Wilson (1993) have described the planning process as a political process whereby 
planners negotiate with others in the organization with respect to competing interests to accomplish 
the goals of training or education. The formal administrative structure represented by the table of 
organization as well as the patterns of exercise of power reinforced by the culture and the informal 
social organization significantly determine the definition of what is appropriate and possible with 
respect to different forms of lifelong education. Such power relationships must be accounted for in the 
appraisal of the internal situation. So also must the policies, purposes, goals, objectives, restrictions, 
and problems that an organization faces that can encourage and retard the carrying out of effective 
training and education programs (Goldstein, 1971). 

Accommodate Characteristics of Adults. Naturally enough, if the planner fails to take into 
consideration the characteristics of those who are to participate in the education or training programs, 
as adult learners, it is unlikely that the objectives for the training or education will be realized. There 
are physical, psychological and mental characteristics that participants have in common with most 
adults. There are other characteristics that arise from their national, regional, local cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds, as well as their geographical origins and residence. There are yet other characteristics 
particular to the individuals and groups of participants in a given situation. In designing programs, the 
careful planner will want to take into account the pertinent characteristics of those who are to 
participate in them. 

Assess Needs and Negotiate Stakeholders’ Interests. In the lifetime of both individuals and 
organizations, events and conditions frequently arise that require changes in the ways of thinking, 
feeling, or acting. Some circumstances may be defined as undesirable situations to be eliminated or 
ameliorated. Other circumstances may be thought of as constituting a desirable state toward which 
a person or organization should aspire. But not all problem situations constitute learning needs. 
Education or training may not be the most appropriate response. To resolve, lessen, or eliminate 
certain undesirable conditions, or to replace them with more desirable conditions, there can be a 
variety of responses among which training and education represents only one. The training or 
education planner will review the conditions defined as problems in order to determine whether or not 
they constitute learning needs. One outcome of such analysis can be a listing of learning needs, from 
which the planner negotiates with other stakeholders to set learning objectives, another step in the 
development of a program design, a subcomponent presented in the following section. 

DESIGNING THE PROGRAM 

In this component planners focus on the details of the coherent set of activities that comprise an 
specific educational or training programs: set goals and objectives to accomplish, plan process 
evaluation of process and outcomes, formulate the instructional design, and designate learning 
procedures. Through these actions the planner responds proactively to each of the relevant contexts 
named above. 

Set Goals and Objectives to Accomplish. If planners carefully collect information about relevant 
contexts, they will be prepared to set meaningful and appropriate goals and objectives that will make 
possible the development of effective programs. It is assumed that goals and objectives thus 
established will often have greater practical value than those goals and objectives set in an information 
vacuum and thus unrelated to ongoing reality. The goals and objectives can illuminate all of the 
subsequent actions of program design. 

Evaluation of the Process and Outcomes. Although evaluation is a step that finds expression 
throughout the entire LEPP model, it is probably most manifest in those steps involved with design of 
the actual teaching and learning activities. As a design strategy, evaluation can be planned once the 
purposes and intents of the program are clear. Evaluation permits planners to determine not only 
outcomes but also the process of their programs. Groteleuschen (1980) refers to formative, 
summative, and future evaluation. Goldstein (1971) refers to evaluation that includes: pre-testing of 
learners, monitoring of the training, evaluation of the learning achievement, and evaluation of post- 
training transfer. In the LEPP model, evaluation can impact the entire program planning process, 
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enabling planners to assume a critically reflective perspective by which to examine each of the 
distinctive components and subcomponents of the planning process. 

Formulate Instructional Design. The content and sequence of what is to be learned, consonant with 
the general goals and objectives, constitutes the instructional design. Although the focus of this 
subcomponent is instruction, we must remember the intent of such instruction is learning. Ironically, 
the instructional design must leave open the option of accomplishing the desired changes in 
performance without necessarily resorting to conventional face-to-face instruction. This point 
represents a point of departure from those who regard instructional systems design as the outcome 
of face-to-face interventions of a trainer, instructor, or other instructional agent. Although in many 
instances, learning occurs as the result of such instructional interventions, learning may also result 
from actions taken by adult learners studying alone, without any direct, face-to-face intervention of an 
external agent. An instructional design specifies the content to be learned and, in accordance with the 
principles of adult learning, specifies the order of engagement. The instructional design is formulated 
as the result of the planner’s negotiations with the pertinent stakeholders and becomes a resource for 
those who share responsibility for its implementation. 

Designate Learning Procedures. Together with the learning design, it is necessary to specify the 
lifelong educational technology to be used. Besides designating the subject or skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes to be learned, planners must consider the particular ways in which participants are going to 
experience such learning. For that reason, it is important to think about the most appropriate methods, 
techniques, and devices (Verner, 1964). In contrast to other models that limit the procedures to those 
of the classroom, this model permits an infinite number of learning procedures. Remembering Houle’s 
(1972) schema of learning categories, we recognize that human beings can experience lasting 
changes in their performance as the result of self-directed learning; learning assisted by a tutor or 
coach; learning as members of groups, not always with a continuous leader; within organizational 
settings and as part of a mass audience. Effective planners will seek to enlarge continually their 
repertoire of learning situations in accordance with innovative learning-teaching modalities. 

MANAGING ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 

In the development and delivery of educational programs for children, adolescents or young adults, 
there is usually a highly specialized division of labor. There are specialists who are charged with the 
design of instruction, delivery of instruction, and administration. For lifelong education programs, 
however, such division of labor does not always exist. For that reason the LEPP model includes the 
planning of administrative considerations. If the organization or organizational unit responsible for 
lifelong education is to provide such programming and if it is to maintain its capacity to continue to 
provide such programming, such administrative considerations must be addressed. The 
subcomponents that comprise this component are described below: 

Plan Promotion and Marketing. With respect to lifelong education programs, it is not enough to 
simply design the elements related to the delivery of learning. Programs for adults must also relate 
to patterns and rhythms of the settings in which they takes place. Promotion serves the purpose of 
encouraging acceptance of the legitimacy and credibility of the organization or the organizational unit 
that sponsors the lifelong education programs. The positive image thus generated by the promotional 
activities form the basis for the subsequent marketing of specific programs, that is activities designed 
to delineate, understand, and respond to individuals and groups whose opinions and perspectives are 
critical to the acceptance of the program. 

Plan Recruitment and Retention of Participants. One of the distinctive characteristics of lifelong 
education, in contrast to other levels of human education, is that it is primarily a voluntary enterprise. 
For that reason, it is not enough to plan the program and merely expect the people to appear. Lifelong 
educators must think about how to induce the target participants to participate in the programs they 
offer. At the same time, they must think about specific principles and practices that will increase the 
likelihood that participants will continue their participation in the programs. 

Determine Financial Responsibility. The financial basis for lifelong education programs can vary. 
It can originate in the financial systems of the sponsoring institution; registration that participants pay; 
fees the respective membership systems of the participants allocate; and contracts or agreements with 
businesses, government agencies or non-profit foundations. It is vital that planners cultivate a sense 
of responsibility and accountability with respect to the resources assigned to them. Due to the 
sophistication and complexity of financial planning, many superior officers to whom planners report do 
not expect systems of financial accountability on the part of the education or training planning units. 
As a result, neither the planners nor their superiors have the slightest idea of the costs and benefits of 
these functions. It is therefore not surprising that when organizations suffer economic decline, the units 
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responsible for training or education programs can become vulnerable and their activities end up being 
compromised. 

Plan Selection, Supervision, and Training of Instructors. Depending upon the level of the 
organization at which they work, planners may be responsible for selection, supervision, and training 
of instructors. If planners are charged with delivering the education and training they themselves 
design, it will not be their responsibility to select, supervise and train other instructors. However, if 
planners plan and coordinate programs to be delivered by others, they will have general responsibility 
for contracting with instructors to impart the instruction. It is assumed that program planners who 
comprehend this subcomponent of selection, supervision, and training of effective instructors will be 
better prepared, as training and education functions increase in number and importance, to encourage 
improvements in the quality of learning activities for the entire organization. 

SUMMARY 

In this paper we have considered a model of lifelong education program planning that responds to the 
main criticisms of Cervero and Wilson who correctly point out that most program planning models have 
excluded reference to the vital role of the planner as a negotiator of multiple interests of multiple 
stakeholders with differential access to power. It is synthetic in the sense that it incorporates elements 
of former models. It is comprehensive in two senses: (1) it attempts to cover all possible organized 
program planning activities, and (2) it attempts to be applicable to every kind of training or education 
program for adults, whatever the purpose, method, or organizational setting. It is designed both to 
guide practice and to describe and analyze program planning practice. 

Although aspects of the lifelong education process undoubtedly apply to all forms and levels of 
education across the entire spectrum of purposeful and systematically planned learning, the LEPP 
model is designed to apply primarily to education and training activities that are planned and 
implemented for men and women in organizational settings. It is not intended to apply to the numerous 
forms of informal learning that occur as byproducts of such activities as individual learning outside of 
organizations, therapy, organizational development, social activism, or participation in social 
movements. Other approaches to the design of learning experiences in such settings are likely to be 
more appropriate and effective. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE CRISIS LEARNING PROCESS 
AS EXPERIENCED BY FAMILY MEMBERS OF CRITICALLY 
INJURED RELATIVES IN AN INTENSIVE CARE UNIT: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR ADULT EDUCATORS 

Anne M. Devney 



"Your family member suffered from multiple trauma" is a statement that immediately raises 
a family’s concern, anxiety, uncertainty, and a dreaded fear of death or disablement. Suddenly the 
victim's family is launched into a world of emergency intensive medicine, and nursing care. Staff 
nurses and physicians function with a heightened sense of urgency around complex technology, 
focusing their energies on the often mute individual who suffered the trauma. From the emergency 
room, the patient is transferred to the Intensive Care Unit (ICU) and the family begins its supportive 
watch in the often sparsely appointed waiting room, with little to no privacy. 
j 

Hospitalization (especially emergency hospitalization) of a member of a family system creates 
disorganization of roles and behaviors within the family. There are feelings of helplessness and 
alienation as well as loss of the ability to access and use available resources. Often , there is temporary 
reassignment of familial roles until the crisis is resolved (Hodovanic, Reardon, Reese & Hedges, 1984; 
Shaw & Halliday, 1992). Therefore, the family unit may be unable to participate in care plans 
developed by the nurse and other allied health care providers with whom they interact to restore the 
integrity of the familial system (Forrester, Murphy, Price & Monaghan, 1990). A review of 

literature (Brunner & Suddarth, 1988; Daley, 1984; Freichels, 1991; Taylor, Lillis & Le Mone, 1989; 
Yura & Walsh, 1983) indicates that the medical and nursing professions espouse family-centered care, 
yet the patient traditionally has been the focus of care. Even the "Patient's Bill of Rights" neglects 
mention of the family (American Hospital Association, 1973). Yet every person is the product of a 
family unit of some kind. Membership in that unit carries with it cultural and social roles, 
responsibilities, expectations and benefits. The family might be considered a system that interacts with 
numerous other systems both internal and external to its boundaries. When a family member is ill or 
in distress, the entire unit/system is affected and may be placed in a crisis situation. 

The patient care setting involves three major participants: the injured person, associated 
family, and health care providers (e.g., nurses and physicians). In order for the patient to achieve the 
maximum state of health and wellness possible, effective communication among the three groups 
requires meaningful interaction and understanding. All participants need to be sensitive to the factors 
that affect communication in the ICU environment. An environment such as the ICU might be 
considered analogous to an educational setting in which there is a great emphasis on collaborative or 
collective learning, e.g., nurses and physicians collect, use, and impart information to the client and 
his/her family. Likewise, the client and family members share information that may guide assessment, 
treatment and evaluative strategies of the nurses and physicians, e.g., data such as personal habits 
(sleeping, ambulation, social behaviors, etc.), nutritional likes or dislikes, and personality traits. All 
participants in this three-way relationship seek a common educational goal — improvement of the 
client's health by collecting, manipulating and utilizing information for the achievement of identified 
objectives. 

Adults are exposed to any number of planned and unplanned learning experiences throughout 
their lifetimes. At some point, with the advancement of medical technology, many adults may find 
themselves at the bedside of a loved one in the ICU of a hospital, possibly experiencing a scenario 
similar that described above. Members of the entire family in such a crisis situation, become 
participants in an environment necessitating change on many home, personal, and professional fronts. 
Coping with those changes will necessitate learning new data. Adults will learn in an attempt to satisfy 
perceived needs and respond to their current developmental stage and personal perception of social 
roles (Darkenwald & Merriam, 1982). 
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Jack Mezirow (1991) suggests that learning is a means by which adults attempt to interpret 
interactions with the world, other people, or themselves. Interpretation of new experiences, such as 
the bedside vigil and responsibility of making decisions in an unfamiliar arena, is "guided by an old set 
of expectations" (p. 11). However, he claims that in transformative learning, interpretation is done 
"from a new set of expectations, thus giving a new meaning and perspective to the old experience" (p. 
1 1). For Mezirow, the central issue and goal of learning is to make meaning of the experience. 

In the hospital critical care arena, conditions for learning are present. Involved family members 
are in a circumstance that focuses attention on change. Change involves learning and, likewise, 
learning involves change. Participation in the change process urges the utilization and incorporation 
of available options from relevant resources. Appropriate use of resources result in subsequent 
patient care and family life decisions. The critical care and hospital surroundings favor learner 
motivation and readiness to learn. Here, adult learners have multiple resources available to further 
data acquisition, e.g., nurses, physicians, clergy, therapists, etc. Achievement of the apparent goals 
and objectives permit learners to act in a different, more informed way. However, the results are not 
necessarily assessed by the participants in a traditional evaluation setting, e.g., a written test or 
laboratory performance. However, critical encounters offer adults potentially rich, meaningful experi- 
ences for learning within their life worlds. 

Responses to a crisis situation have been studied from several perspectives such as crisis 
intervention, crisis management, and crisis theory. No literature documenting the learning process, 
needs, or outcomes resulting from involvement in a crisis was identified. Yet, as stated previously, such 
conditions can situate an adult in a highly motivated learning situation where some valuable learning 
resources are available. Knowledge of crisis learning has potential to prepare professional personnel 
to assist those family members to cope successfully with the crisis event. Additionally, knowing that 
valuable learning comes from participation in a crisis event may allay some fears and strengthen the 
family members' reactions. This study was designed to identify a theoretical framework that describes 
crisis learning in an effort to more completely understand the phenomenon and contribute toward the 
resolution of an apparent void. 



METHODOLOGY 

This study was undertaken to identify and describe theoretical constructs that will enable health 
care providers and adult educators to understand the learning process that accompanies an intense 
crisis situation. Grounded theory, a naturalistic means of inquiry, was felt to be an appropriate 
methodology as it would be rooted in the participants' own expressed data (Glaser & Strauss, 1967). 

After approval of the study and description of participants by the Institution Review Board (IRB) 
of Northern Illinois University and participating hospitals, individuals within the ICU and/or research and 
development departments of surrounding area hospitals and medical centers who admitted trauma 
patients to their ICUs were then contacted. Staff nurses assigned to the ICU were asked to present 
an "Invitation to Participate" to potential participants shortly after admission of a patient for traumatic 
central nervous system (CNS) or spinal cord (SC) injuries. Victims of CNS and SC injuries were 
sought because such injuries represent the maximum negative insult to the body with potentially 
lengthy and limited rehabilitation outcomes. Volunteers were interviewed one time between 48 and 
72 hours after admission of their loved one to the ICU. This "window of opportunity" gave the family 
members some time to recover from the initial shock of the event and yet remain in the crisis situation. 
In an attempt to focus the study on the immediate crisis, only one interview per family was completed. 

RESULTS 

Interviews of volunteer family members were conducted until saturation of the emerging 
variables was achieved. A total of seven families, comprised of 1 8 persons, were interviewed and the 
transcripts were coded and analyzed. Through multiple levels of coding, family members were noted 
to actively engage in several phases of learning: 

* data collection - details about the event, its associated anatomy and physiology, the medical 
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equipment in use, treatment procedures and rationale, and medical terminology; 

* validation - of information about the diagnosis and the evolving condition, tasks completed 
by nurses and physicians, and interactions between the staff members and the patient; 

* integration - of the data as received and interpreted; and 

* evaluation - of the patient's condition, staff members’ their own response to the situation. 

As the transcripts were initially coded and analyzed, certain relationships emerged and were 
related by all participants. 

* Time was central. Events were marked in their personal time. They easily recalled what 
they were doing and who they were with. They wanted and needed information right away. 

* Spatiality - Nearly all participants recalled their exact location when hearing of the event. 
Location also played a partin the chronology of events, for example, being in the Emergency 
Room, the waiting room of the operating room, and the ICU. 

* Personhood - Recognition of the personal impact of the event was obvious throughout the 
interviews with an increased awareness of major changes suddenly occurring in their lives. 

* Relationships - Family members reached out to inform, support and assist the patient and 
each other. They felt and were experiencing changes in their relationships. New perspectives 
emerged in relation to their own and interpersonal roles, responsibilities, and expectations. 

* Personal future - A positive future outcome is central to the successful resolution of the crisis 
event. In the ICU situation, the future in terms of complete recovery of the patient was often 
unknown. Additionally, the recovery of the family as a unit was also in doubt. 

Using constant comparative analysis, a second level review of the data resulted in four 
categories: stability, tangibility, ambiguity, and integrity. Stability was rooted in temporal issues as 
participants sought reassurance from their resources, especially staff nurses and physicians. How 
often were the patients seen? Were the vital signs stable? What about intracranial pressure? What 
did the tests show? What is the chance of recovery? Tangibility was focused on acquired factual 
knowledge of things like diagnostic tests, involved anatomy and physiology, specifics of treatment 
regimes, and medical terminology. Ambiguity was felt in the area of personal relationships and altered 
role functions of family members. In one instance, a mother of a car accident victim reflected on the 
role changes she encountered when caring for her ill mother and now, her daughter. The son of 
another victim described his concerns regarding the relationship with his father and his injured mother. 
Integrity revolved around relationships, life perspective changes, role obligations, and cohesiveness. 
Several participants related the questions they posed to the staff nurses with respect to the equipment, 
vital signs, level of consciousness, medications, feeding tubes, etc. They used the information to 
further analyze and/or confirm their personal observations of the injured family member. 

A third level of analysis saw the categories merge into three main themes: urgency, control, 
and identity. There was an urgent need to gain information quickly in order to achieve some control 
over the circumstance. Suddenly placed in the foreign world of critical care, spending hours and days 
camped out in a waiting room, waiting, watching, and hoping, family members sensed feelings of 
alienation and helplessness. When given the opportunity to touch and soothe the patient, family 
members felt they had some control - even if it was just their own location. They also had some control 
over the flow of information to their friends and relatives. As data were accumulated, urgency lessened 
and feelings of control increased. With a stronger sense of control, participants came to grips with 
self-awareness, their own response and coping strategies, role behaviors, ability to learn new 
information, i.e., a revised perspective of their own identity. The identity of their injured loved one was 
also an issue of concern because complete recovery was not a sure thing. 

Data analysis yielded the following testable propositions: 

1 . A person in crisis experiences a sense of urgency to gather, integrate, and make meaning 
of available data. 

A. Urgency is reflected by a need to attain stability in terms of time, relationships, and 
hope for the future. 

B. As the felt experience of tangibility increases, feelings of urgency will decrease. 

2. A person in crisis has a need for experiencing control by achieving stability and tangibility 
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of circumstances of the event. 

A. As felt control increases, there is a decrease in perceived role ambiguity and 
responsibility. 

B. Feelings of control or lack of control may guide the person towards greater data 
acquisition and foster data integration within the context of learning and decision 
making. 

3. A person in crisis experiences a need to confirm an increased sense of personal identity in 
terms of his or her ability to "weather" the crisis. Crisis learning gives the person a greater 
sense of self-identity. It may also enrich or modify the identity of that person in relation to 
others (professional, family members, and friends). 

A. A person's identity will be affected by the presence of continued urgency and lack 
of control. The greater the sense of control and lack of urgency, the greater the 
sense of self-identity. Likewise, the opposite is true, i.e., the greater the sense of 
urgency and lack of control, there is a reduction in perceived sense of self-identity. 

Both urgency and control are integral to identity. In reviewing the data, identity, in its broadest 
context, is central to the patterns of learning behavior demonstrated by the participants. The model 
in Figure 1 is offered as a means of visualizing these propositions. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Crisis learning is another example of the diversity of adult learners and the context in which 
learning occurs. Here, family members became active serious seekers of knowledge with which to 
refine or redefine their life worlds. West, Farmer, and Wolffe (1991) stated learning is at the center 
of our ability to adapt to the most trivial and the most profound environmental demands. It makes the 
difference between purposeful action and direction-less activity. If we accept such a definition, health 
care providers and adult educators will have interactions with family members which may be far more 
meaningful and concise. 

Understanding "crisis learning" and its implications can be of great benefit to adult educators 
and clinicians in the critical care arena. Educators who teach health care providers can make a real 
contribution to the delivery of quality patient/family care. In addition, health care providers will have a 
sense of tangible tools to handle sensitive situations. Knowledge of the adult family members' 
awareness of the environment, the response to the crisis, and the steps taken to cope with the situation 
can be used to decrease needless anxiety and frustration felt by the learner and health care 
practitioner. Knowledge gained by the adult family member in an effort to make informed decisions 
on patient care, personal and family matters can also result in improved interpersonal relationships. 
However, the ultimate beneficiary may be the critically ill patient, as the family has a tremendous 
influence on recovery. 

Hospital staff members need to be aware that family members situated in a crisis setting are 
not just passive recipients or bystanders but are, in fact, pursuing data for a specific purpose, i.e., gain 
control over the crisis situation. Improvement in self-identity is a critical by-product of the crisis learning 
process. Further research in this area is recommended to clarify and describe theoretical constructs 
which can be positively used by health care adult educators, providers, and those who deliver 
intervention for persons in a crisis. 

A sincere debt of gratitude is extended to the families and staff members of the hospitals for 
their assistance in obtaining data for this study. 
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EDUCATING FOR VOCATIONAL INTEGRATION: 

THE ROLE OF SPIRIT AND SOUL IN EDUCATION-FOR-WORK 

John M. Dirkx 



ABSTRACT 

Recent political discourse has focused on work as a means of resolving a variety of perceived 
social problems and as a catalyst for educational reform. These "new" educational initiatives 
reflect a highly instrumental and rational approach to work, with little attention given to the 
emotional and spiritual dimensions of work. Grounded in an emerging "spirituality of work," 
this paper articulates a vision of education-for-work which attempts to honor and give voice to 
the deeper place and meaning that work has in our lives. 

INTRODUCTION 

"To live well is to work well" ... Thomas Aquinas 

On a recent bicycle trip through northern Wisconsin, my older brother told me that he had just 
resigned from his well-paying, mid-level management job with a technical firm. Casey has 
worked for this company for over 1 7 years but now, in his early fifties, he is leaving to develop 
himself as an independent consultant. With no strong prospects in sight and with a basketful 
of hopes and dreams, he described the feeling of handing in his resignation as a "tremendous 
sense of liberation." He said, "There have been only two times in my life when I felt that way; 
when I graduated from high school and when the draft board told me I was 4F (not medically 
suitable for military service]." We jokingly labeled this new sense of freedom and emancipation 
he was experiencing as a result of his resignation as the "4F feeling." The 4F feeling reflects 
a composite of emotions, attitudes, and beliefs that my brother has developed over the years 
about work and its place in his life and those with whom he works. While experiencing the 
privileges of a management position, he has learned to feel and see the world of work through 
the eyes of the worker. The world he sees imprisons rather than liberates the human spirit. 
Casey's joy represents the leaping of his spirit towards work as a vocation or calling, living to 
work rather than working to live. 

Scholars have long held that work is central to what we hold to be the meaning of life (Fox, 
1994), but this idea has experienced something of a renaissance within the last five years. 
That we live to work is a belief that has gained currency within corporate America (Autry, 
1994; Bolman & Deal, 1995; Hawley, 1993). The concepts of "right livelihood" (Fox, 1994; 
Krishnamurti, 1992) and vocational integration (Sinetar, 1987) convey this fundamental 
proposition about the inter-relationship of work and life. Ideas of this relationship are 
increasingly reflected in current social and political discourse in North America and in many 
other countries. Concern has especially focused on the relationship of education and training 
to the workforce. Reflected at all levels of education, this discourse provides an important 
context for reinterpreting the meaning of work in our lives and examining how education-for- 
work programs can foster a deeper, more spiritual approach to work and its organization. The 
present study represents the initial stages of a broader inquiry into the meaning of education- 
for-work, grounded in the ideas of spirit and soul. 

WORK AS RIGHT LIVELIHOOD 

Succinctly, "right livelihood" implies that we live to work (Krishnamurti, 1 992; Sinetar, 1 987), 
that the meaning we attribute to our work contributes a substantial portion of what we come 
to view as our life's meaning. It is an idea reflected in a number of related concepts, such as 
flow (Csikszentmihalyi, 1990), and inner work (Fox, 1994) and in concepts which are 
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increasingly defining the field of organizational development, such as the learning organization 
(Senge, 1 990), employee empowerment (Ketchum, & Trist, 1 992), paradox (Handy, 1 994), and 
organizational transformation (Adams, 1984; Fletcher, 1990). Work as right livelihood conveys 
a particular relation of our selves to our work. 

Work is one of the ways that the mature person cares for himself and others. 
Through his work and relationships the individual finds a place in the world, 
belongs to it, takes responsibility for himself and others. Work becomes his 
way of giving of himself. His work... provides him with a way of dedicating 
himself to life. (Sinetar, 1987, p. 162) 

Right livelihood reflects a deep, inner capacity to see meaning in what one is doing and to 
approach one's work as if it were an expression of one's inner self. To some degree, the 
specific type of work is less important than the presence of this inner capacity. For work to 
be perceived as right livelihood, however, the work itself has to be organized and structured 
in a way that allows for the unfolding of these inner talents. There is a central truth reflected 
in the instructional traditions of cultures across the world, that work which is done rightly is 
linked in a critical to the health of the personality and to optimum functioning. 

For a variety of reasons, many people have given up on the possibility of doing what they love 
and what brings joy. Laden with the responsibilities of being task-oriented and productive, our 
lives fill with the needs of every-day life. In her book Working Ourselves to Death, Diane Fassel 
observes, "Everywhere I go it seems people are killing themselves with work, busyness, 
rushing, caring, and rescuing. Work addiction is a modern epidemic and it is sweeping our land 
(quoted in Fox, 1 995, p. 26). In his study of working men and women, Terkel (1 974) provides 
a vivid portrayal of working in the United States and how the work we do can and does 
debilitate the human spirit. 

This book, being about work, is, by its very nature, about violence - to the spirit 
as well as to the body. It is about ulcers as well as accidents, about shouting 
matches as well as fistfights, about nervous breakdowns as well as kicking the 
dog around. To survive the day is triumph enough for the walking wounded 
among the great many of us. (p. xii) 

That work is at the center of adult living seems obvious, an observation often reflected in the 
self-hatred and despair of the unemployed or the laid-off worker (Deems Laswell, 1 994), as well 
as the stories of working men and women. When we view work as something we do to live 
or to consume, we split off from ourselves a vital aspect of that which is needed to actualize 
the deeper, more meaningful dimensions of human experience. The sometimes wrenching 
narratives presented in Terkel's book seem a far cry from the ideals of right livelihood and 
vocational integration advocated by recent authors. These stories convey what Thomas Moore 
(1 982) calls a "loss of soul. ..the great malady of the twentieth century, implicated in all of our 
troubles and affecting us individually and socially" (p. xi). The continuing sense of alienation 
that many of us experience in our work reflects the absence in our culture of a deep 
understanding of the spirit, purpose, and meaning of human experience. Work as right 
livelihood implies a deep spiritual stance toward one's work, a stance that involves matters of 
both soul and spirit. To educate for right livelihood is to foster a soulful and spiritual approach 
to one's chosen work. 

SOUL AND SPIRIT IN VOCATIONAL INTEGRATION 

When work is experienced as right livelihood, it is possible for individuals to feel a sense of 
vocational integration, a term Sinetar (1987) uses to reflect the experience of one's work as 
a calling. The term integration is borrowed from Thomas Merton's notion of the "final 
integration," connoting a completeness of personality and actualization of an individual's 
highest motives. Vocational integration implies the experience of work as both soulful and 
spiritual (Richards, 1995). These terms are not tied to any particular religion or theological 
school of thought. Rather, scholars who have been trying to articulate their meanings for 
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contemporary society rely on rich traditions in myth and religions from a variety of cultures and 
time. While soul is impossible to define precisely, a number of characteristics provide some 
basis for understanding what it means. It has to do with "genuineness and depth. ..life in all 
its particulars. ..[It] is revealed in attachment, love, and community (Moore, 1982, pp. xi-xii). 
Soul refers to deep, personal experience. Soulful persons treasure what is unique about 
themselves and their life journey (Bolen, (1995). Individual soul life consists "of all our 
sympathies and antipathies; it is filled with all our desires, needs, wants" (Sordello, 1985, p. 
xvi). The work of the soul is in committing ourselves to become who we are meant to be. It 
is not about self-development as a project of the ego but, rather, connecting us through 
imagination to a deeper journey of which we are a part. 

Spirit is, in some respects, the flip-side of soul and contributes to the health of the soul. It 
refers to that which is "transcendent and all-embracing... the universal source, the oneness of 
all things" (Bolman and Deal, 1 995, p. 9). Spirit is represented in such things as an articulated 
world view, value frameworks that are thoughtfully arrived at, family traditions and values, and 
a sense of connectedness to the whole (Moore, 1 992). The spiritual life is informed by a myth 
of immortality and an attitude toward death. The soul needs a kind of spirituality that is not 
at odds with the everydayness of our lives. 

We can use the experience of this inquiry to illustrate the meaning of soul and spirit in work. 
As I contemplate the soulful aspects of this project, I attend to the deep emotions that it evokes 
in me. I know in a concrete way that this work resonates with some deep aspect of myself. 
In a sense, I don't choose this material. It chooses me. Some of the emotions which 
accompany this experience are pleasurable and "positive," such as joy. I feel connected to a 
sense of meaning which is quite powerful. It is exciting, energizing, and empowering. Along 
with these positive emotions, however, arise a variety of uncomfortable feelings. Doubt and 
uncertainty whirl around virtually every effort I make in this project. Feelings of insecurity pull 
me into typical ways of being that seem to stretch back into early childhood. Images of these 
experiences mingle with my here-and-now efforts to name and clarify soulful and spiritual 
dimensions of work. Voices of potential critics compete with those future readers offering 
praise and compliments. Part of soulwork is to accept and nurture these emotions and feelings, 
whether pleasurable or painful, to stay grounded in their concreteness, and to learn from them. 



The spirit of this work is expressed by the commitment and belief I have that the world of work 
can and needs to be quite different, that work as it is currently experienced by many distorts 
and disfigures the experience of being human. I have a perspective, a value framework of 
human nature in which I perceive and interpret human experiences, contemporary work 
practices and their conditions. Along with the rage (soulful) that sometimes is stirred up about 
such matters is a vision and a hope (spirit-like) that work can be experienced in more 
meaningful ways at both the individual and socio-cultural levels. A truly spiritual approach to 
work involves matters of both soul and spirit (Moore, 1992). 

THE OLD ORDERS DON'T WORK ANYMORE 

Richards (1994) argues that those of us who work with the world of work in some ways are 
like the lamplighter in Saint-Exupery's The Little Prince. We take actions in response to 
"outdated orders based on questionable beliefs about our world" (p. 2). Recent education-for- 
work initiatives continue to rely on a highly technical, rational, and instrumental view of work 
and exclude or ignore the affective, psychosocial, and existential meanings which many of us 
attach to our work. These newer initiatives reflect changes in our ideas and techniques about 
education-for-work, but they also reveal a reluctance to let go of outmoded, Newtonian beliefs 
about work and the workplace. That we live to work does not seem to be a fundamental 
premise on which many of these initiatives are grounded. 
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Education-for-work initiatives must revision the meaning of work. This revisioning needs to 
take place in terms of how we think about the meaning of work and how we can reorganize 
and repattern the structures of work to provide for a more spiritual attitude toward work. The 
reinvention of work and the "new orders" which we need in education-for-work must be 
grounded fundamentally in an inner work, "that large world within our souls or selves" (Fox, 
1995, p. 20). Educating for vocational integration is different from traditional vocational and 
career counseling, which typically tries to match interests, talents and skills with work 
opportunities. This form of career counseling is based largely on what brings pleasure to the 
ego, such as the experience of being competent or of being rewarded for doing good work. 
The idea of vocational integration is grounded in a deeper sense of the person as worker. Work 
as right livelihood is an expression of the soulful dimensions of the psyche, those aspects of 
our personalities which are nonegoic, which firmly anchor us as individuals within the broader 
world of which we are a part. To educate for vocational integration reflects an emphasis on 
developing "inner" knowledge and skills through which one comes to perceive the meaning and 
value of one's work. Educating for vocational integration needs to facilitate this inner work and 
the self-knowledge which results. 

Much work remains to be done in understanding how educating for vocational integration may 
be experienced within the different contexts of education-for-work, such as school-to-work, job 
training, workplace literacy, education for the professions, and continuing professional 
education. In the remainder of this paper, however, I will explore some ideas which can be 
used as a general framework for conceptualizing a process of educating for vocational 
integration. I will first discuss the need to reframe what we do in these programs and then 
briefly discuss some instructional approaches which are consistent with nurturing soul and spirit 
within the context of work. 

UNLEARNING THE OLD ORDERS. The movie, "Higher Learning" is instructive in understanding 
what is needed to establish a new set of "orders” or beliefs. Following the explosive and tragic 
concluding scenes, the viewer watches the word "unlearn" appear in the closing frames against 
an otherwise blank, dark screen. The letters gradually turn to a searing read, as if trying to 
communicate the urgency and imperative of the message. A great deal of unlearning will have 
to take place to establish new orders in education-for-work programs, particularly with respect 
to our attitudes, beliefs, and habits about the place of affect in the learning process. The inner 
work needed for vocational integration requires attention to the soul and spirit. Nourishing 
these aspects of our experiences will require us to explicitly recognize and fully accept the place 
of emotion and feelings in learning. Despite numerous calls for more attention to this dimension 
of learning (Greenhalgh, 1 994), both educators and learners continue to resist a full integration 
of this aspect of the human experience into educational processes. From an early age, we are 
taught to repress strong expression of emotions in learning settings. Teachers of adults often 
view the presence of emotional issues among learners as an "obstacle" or "barrier" to the 
learning process (Dirkx & Spurgin, 1992). In education-for-work programs, instructional 
processes are largely based on a highly rational and, for the most part, technical view of 
learning. The implicit message in much of our education is that the true source of knowledge 
and wisdom is the head rather than the heart. We often turn a deaf ear to the language of our 
feelings. As evident in the stories the workers in Terkel's book tell, however, work involves 
strong affective meanings which serve to shape our relationship to and attitudes about what 
we do for a living. Through its attention to powerful emotions and deep feelings, educating for 
vocational integration helps identify and name this relationship. 

LEARNING FROM THE DARK SIDE. While what we do is important in achieving vocational 
integration, one's orientation or perspective on work is equally important. For Sinetar (1987), 
vocational integration involves the transformation of duty into love, fascination, or pleasure. 
This transformation often takes place only with considerable inner work. A variety of negative 
qualities can characterize our experience of work, such as irritation, misunderstanding, 
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disagreements, pain, exhaustion, and strain. Rather than running from these experiences, inner 
work requires that we look for the meaning behind these experiences, the gift that is being 
presented (Fox, 1994). Rather than quitting when faced with these experiences, the 
transformation of duty into love requires that we dive more deeply into our work. This 
transformative process is filled with darkness and even despair, and our cultural response is to 
avoid it, to run from it. Yet, in doing so, we run from the very soul of our work. When we do, 
we run from ourselves and the opportunity to do the inner work necessary for this 
transformation. The capacity to do this inner work and to achieve this transformation of work 
reflects the development of skill and self-knowledge. While the idea of work as love and 
devotion might seem the province of the well-paid, white collar jobs, Csikszentmihalyi (1990) 
provides substantial evidence of workers in seemingly meaningless jobs who experience their 
work as right livelihood: 

The old woman who farms in the Alps, the welder in South Chicago, and the 
mythical cook from ancient China have this in common: their work is hard and 
unglamorous, and most people would find it boring, repetitive, and meaningless. 

Yet these individuals transformed the jobs they had to do into complex 
activities. They did this by recognizing opportunities for action where others 
did not, by developing skills, by focusing on the activity at hand, and allowing 
themselves to be lost in the interaction so that their selves could emerge 
stronger afterward (p. 151). 

FOSTERING MINDFULNESS. Descriptions of work as flow and right livelihood strongly 
resemble the nature of "mindfulness" reflected in Zen Buddhism and other eastern disciplines. 
The level of knowledge and skill reflected in vocational integration can be fostered by cultivating 
a process of mindfulness within the worker. Being mindful of one's work means concentrating 
on "one's job even, or especially, during ordinary, boring times" (Sinetar, 1987, p. 165). It 
means bringing oneself into full awareness of the ordinary, unnoteworthy, and immediate 
moment. Developing this attitude towards one's work - the idea of work as flow or right 
livelihood - is a form of spiritual practice and perhaps one of the hardest of all. It means paying 
attention within what might be perceived by others as the most boring and dull of tasks, to be 
of the present, to be mindful of the now in each activity of our ordinary life. 

EDUCATING FOR VOCATIONAL INTEGRATION 

Education-for-work which seeks to foster a sense of right livelihood needs to stress the 
worker's relation to his or her job and the way he or she perceives his or her goals in relation 
to the job. There are several strategies that can be used to achieve this goal. Facilitating the 
development of "new orders" is an important goal for instructors and trainers. One of the most 
powerful ways to facilitate these new orders is to model, through one's own life and 
instructional behaviors, the vision and values implicit in educating for vocational integration. 
Their actions and words serve to legitimate and authorize the kinds of emotional and affective 
experiences typically restrained in educational settings. Related to modeling is an emphasis on 
the "here-and-now," as well as the "there-and-then." A here-and-now focus seeks to 
understand what is going on within the concreteness and uniqueness of our present experience 
of learning together. It attends to the "process" issues or the more emotional dimensions of 
learning together. It is a soulful approach to the learning process. 

Relationships with others represent an important issue to emerge within a here-and-now focus. 
Relationships represent a powerful approach to understanding the soul (Moore, 1 992). Building 
healthy and meaningful relationships with co-workers strikes closely at the heart of what inner 
work involves. These relationships often embody the deepest concerns of the self. A number 
of educational strategies can be used which foster relationships within the educational or 
training context. Instructional and training activities, such as discussion or dialogue groups, 
cooperative learning projects, and team-building exercises provide an educational context in 
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which the quality of relationships provides an important component of the work and learning 
accomplished. One of the most powerful ways of connecting with soul is through narrative 
(Estes, 1992). In the telling and hearing of stories, we connect in a deep and concrete way 
with the myths and fables of our own lives. The images and metaphors of stories illuminate 
inner truths in ways more abstract and analytical methods cannot do. For this reason, story- 
telling should be a central aspect of all education-for-work programs that seek to foster 
vocational integration. Learners should be encouraged to write and tell stories about their 
experiences of work; the kinds of work they have done, the places in which they work has 
been performed, the people with whom it was done. Throughout this story-telling, learners 
need to emphasize what this work has meant to them. Terkel's (1974) work serves as a model 
of the kind of story-telling that can help individuals and instructors identity and name the inner 
truths which have framed the meaning of work for these learners. 

In conclusion working is "about a search. ..for daily meaning as well as daily bread, for 
recognition as well as cash, for astonishment rather than torpor; in short, for a sort of life rather 
than a Monday through Friday sort of dying" (Terkel, 1974, p. xiii). 
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THE NEED FOR AN OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF QUALITY 
TO GUIDE ADULT EDUCATION AND TRAINING PRACTICE 

John C. Donovan and James C. Fisher 



ABSTRACT 

This paper explores the question of extending the "quality revolution" into the adult education 
and training areas without the aid of an accepted definition of quality. To hit a target, it must first be 
defined. A difficulty with quality is that there are a great many definitions, none exactly relevant 
to adult education and training. This paper explores available definitions from product quality and 
service quality. From those areas, it is apparent that quality is synonymous with meeting the 
expectations of customers. The operational specifics are articulated in terms of dimensions or 
attributes of the product or service. That type of definition of quality is entirely consistent with the 
tenets of adult education and training which focus on the learner. Further, the theories of adult 
education and training provide a rich source of learning event attributes which can be compared 
with the degree to which expectations are met to produce an operational definition. 

INTRODUCTION 

Triggered by the airing of an NBC "white paper" entitled "If Japan Can, Why Cant We?" in 1980 
(Conway, 1992), the quality revolution in America and the western world is now in its second 
decade. While much focus was given to sophisticated measurement and analytical techniques, 
one of the key elements was the evolution of an accepted definition of the word quality. The 
dictionary definition of the word quality is the degree of excellence or superiority which a thing 
possesses. However, to many consumers, quality meant luxury. To others, it meant costliness. 
To still others, it meant functionality, number or sophistication of features, or perhaps value, the 
ratio of features and functions to cost. 

As the concepts of quality find application in more areas, each area must come to grips with 
developing a definition of what the term quality means in that particular sphere of practice. This 
paper addresses the need for adult education and training to develop an accepted research 
based operational definition of quality to guide practitioners in producing quality adult education 
and training and offers insight into the problem of translating quality as theory into quality as 
practice. This paper draws on quality definitions from the realms of manufactured products and 
consumer services and connects them to adult education and training. 

THE NEED FOR A DEFINITION OF QUALITY 

The need for a definition of quality in adult education and training may not be immediately 
apparent. Although an accepted definition may not be in place, the concept of quality is not 
foreign to adult educators and trainers. Learner-centeredness in adult education is the equivalent 
of the customer focus in quality. Words such as excellence or effectiveness may have been used 
in training as synonyms for quality. Indeed, many trainers in business and industry are involved in 
training others in the principles of quality and quality improvement. Yet, there is a need to define 
quality in adult education and training practice. We will rely on two common sense arguments. 

First, without a clear definition of quality as an objective, the trainer or adult educator is left with no 
choice but to treat quality as an adjective synonymous with goodness and to strive to do his or her 
best. With an operational definition in hand, there is a greater likelihood that the quality target will 
be hit. Put another way, clarity in objectives is held to be a key to training and education 
effectiveness. Quality can be thought of as an overarching objective of a structured adult learning 
activity. Thus, a clear definition of quality will facilitate the attainment of that objective. 
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The second argument derives from an old adage that says the man with two watches never knows 
what time it is. So too with definitions of quality. The abundance of definitions of quality in other 
spheres leads to confusion in practice. It seems prudent to draw on a variety those definitions of 
quality to build a basis for an operational definition of quality for adult education and training. We 
will consider first definitions of product and service quality before considering elements of adult 
education and training theory that could be used to define quality in those areas. 

QUALITY OF PRODUCTS 

Quality is probably as old as perception - respect for a finely crafted object is not new. With the 
advent of the industrial revolution and mass production, the ability of an individual worker to take 
pride of authorship was impaired. To compensate, standards of quality were instituted, and 
positions were created for inspectors to verify that products met the quality standard. Perhaps the 
most widely respected champion of quality to emerge from the product realm was W. Edwards 
Deming. Deming (1982, p. 168-69) contends with the definition of quality in this way: 

What is quality? Quality can be defined only in terms of the agent. Who is the judge of 
quality? . . . The difficulty in defining quality is to translate future needs of the user into 
measurable characteristics, so that a product can be designed and turned out to give 

satisfaction at a price that the user will pay The quality of any product or service has 

many scales. A product may get a high mark, in the judgment of the consumer, on one 
scale, and a low mark on another. 

Imbedded in this discourse are several key points of relevance. First, quality is not to be 
considered as an abstraction, but rather in terms of the "agent" or thing possessing the degree of 
quality. Second, the judge of quality is the user or customer. Third, it is not the totality of the 
product that matters, but rather the performance of the several characteristics of the product. And 
fourth, since not all consumers have the same perspective, there are many scales of quality. 

Another of the "gurus" of American quality, Joseph Juran (1989, p. 15) succinctly defined quality 
as "fitness for use." This definition is clearly directed to utility and suggests an element of 
involvement by the user or customer. Juran and Gryna (1988, p. 2.2), note: "The word quality has 
multiple meanings. Two of those meanings dominate the use of the word: 1 . Quality consists of 
those product features which meet the needs of customers and thereby provide product 
satisfaction, [and] 2. Quality consists of freedom from deficiencies." Here, again, the customer is 
seen as the judge of quality, and the satisfaction of that customer with the product's performance 
is the standard, while the traditional freedom from defects is generalized to be freedom from 
deficiencies, a far broader word. 

Garvin (1988), in addressing managing the quality of manufactured products, offers five 
definitions of quality: transcendent, product-based, user-based, manufacturing-based, and value- 
based. Transcendent quality, according to Garvin (1988, p. 41) “is synonymous with 'innate 
excellence’. . . that quality cannot be defined precisely, that it is a simple, unanalyzable property 
we learn to recognize only through experience." It is that aspect of quality which provides little 
guidance to practitioners. In contrast, product-based definitions of quality “view quality as a 
precise and measurable variable. Differences in quality thus reflect differences in the quality of 
some ingredient or attribute possessed by the product” (p. 42). Definitions of this sort, which 
bring to mind the "manufacturing model" that educators shun, are of limited utility. “User-based 
definitions start from the premise that quality 'lies in the eyes of the beholder.' Individual 
consumers are assumed to have different wants or needs, and the goods that best satisfy their 
preferences are the ones they regard as having the highest quality" (p. 43). A user-based 
definition comes close to embracing accepted principles of adult education. According to Garvin 
(1988, p. 44), "manufacturing-based definitions focus on the supply side of the equation and are 
primarily concerned with engineering and manufacturing practice. Virtually all manufacturing- 
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based definitions identify quality as 'conformance to requirements.' Once a design or a 
specification has been established, any deviation implies a reduction in quality. Excellence is 
equated with meeting specifications and with 'making it right the first time."' Finally, "Value-based 
definitions take such ideas a step further: They actually define quality in terms of costs and prices. 
Thus, a quality product is one that provides performance or conformance at an acceptable price or 
cost. By this reasoning, a $500 running shoe, no matter how well constructed, could not be a 
quality product, for it would find few buyers" (Garvin, 1988, p. 45). This set of definitions 
illustrates the complexity of this definitional dilemma. 

In addition, Garvin notes that a part of the "problem" with a complex concept like quality is the lack 
of adequate terminology to specifically describe the concept. The above definitions suggest the 
scope of the problem. To aid in understanding the concept, Garvin (1988, pp. 49-68) 
disaggregates the concept of [product] quality into eight elements or dimensions: performance, 
features, reliability, conformance to standards, durability, serviceability, aesthetics, and perceived 
quality. Except for "perceived quality," these elements will stand here as being self-explanatory. 
Perceived quality relates to a situation in which an element cannot be observed directly and must 
be inferred indirectly from the reputation of the manufacturer, advertising, or the country of origin 
of the product. These eight dimensions of quality may suggest attributes of an adult learning 
experience which contribute to the experience being perceived as a quality learning experience. 

Finally, in a small fable about quality entitled I Know It When I See It. Guaspari (1 985) contends that 
while many people may not be able to define quality, they have a sense of it - they know it when 
they see it. This suggests that quality is meeting expectations. 

SERVICE QUALITY 

In the years since 1980, the concepts of quality have been applied to the realm of services. 
Albrecht and Zemke (1 985) in their book Service America! were among the first to draw attention 
to quality in the service realm, a less tangible target than product quality. They noted, for example, 
that “People do not just buy things, they also buy expectations" (p. 16). Since the expectations 
of individuals are probably likely to be as different as the people themselves are, the definition of 
service quality is likely to be inexact and individualized. Later, Albrecht and Zemke assert that 
"The receiver's expectations of the service are integral to his or her satisfaction with the outcome. 
Quality of service is largely a subjective matter" (p. 37). That assertion hits at the essence of the 
question being considered here. The quality of a service experience is judged relative to the 
expectations of the individuals being served, and since the expectations can be as different as 
the individuals, defining quality in a service setting is difficult. Since adult education and training 
are services, the need for and difficulty in developing a definition of quality are apparent. 

In a significant body of work on the quality of retail services, Parasuraman, Zeithaml, and Berry 
(1 985) note that service quality is more difficult to evaluate than product quality because of three 
characteristics of service - intangibility, heterogeniety, and inseparability. Because most services 
are intangibles or “performances rather than objects, precise manufacturing specifications 
concerning uniform quality can rarely be set. . . . Second, services, especially those with high 
labor content, are heterogeneous: their performance often varies from producer to producer, 
from customer to customer, and from day to say. . . . Third, production and consumption of many 
services are inseparable" (Parasuraman et al., 1985, p. 42). 

Parasuraman et al. (1985, p. 42) summarize writings on service quality by noting three underlying 
themes: "Service quality is more difficult for the consumer to evaluate than goods quality. Service 
quality perceptions result from a comparison of consumer expectations with actual service 
performance, [and] Quality evaluations are not made solely on the outcome of the service; they 
also involve evaluations of the process of service delivery." Parasuraman et al (1985, p. 42) cite 
Lewis and Booms' definition of service quality as a consensus: “Service quality is a measure of 
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how well the service level delivered matches customer expectations. Delivering quality service 
means conforming to customer expectations on a consistent basis." 

In a subsequent study, Parasuraman, Zeithaml, and Berry (1988) evaluated ten potentially 
overlapping dimensions of service quality: Tangibles, reliability, responsiveness, communication, 
credibility, security, competence, courtesy, understanding/knowing the customer, and access. 
Tests with 200 respondents representing customers of five different service industries showed 
that the ten dimensions could be statistically collapsed into five dimensions: Tangibles, reliability, 
responsiveness, assurance, and empathy, where each was defined as below: 

Tangibles: Physical facilities, equipment, and appearance of personnel 
Reliability: Ability to perform the promised service dependably and reliably 
Responsiveness: Willingness to help customers and provide prompt service. 

Assurance: Knowledge and courtesy of employees and their ability to inspire trust 
and confidence 

Empathy: Caring, individualized attention the firm provides its customers (p. 23) 

Later, Berry, Parasuraman, and Zeithaml (1994) surveyed 1900 service customers of five large 
service companies, asking them to allocate 100 points among the above five dimensions with the 
following results: Reliability received 32% of the points, responsiveness, 22%, assurance, 19%, 
empathy, 16%, and tangibles, 11%. 

It seems clear that the customer and his/her expectations must be at the heart of any definition of 
quality. Further, that definition must be articulated in terms of the attributes of the quality "item." 

QUALITY IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Knowles (1990) has advanced a theory of adult learning known as andragogy; in later versions, 
andragogy has been termed a model rather than a theory. The andragogical model of Knowles 
(1990) is stated in the form of six assumptions: 1. The need to know; 2. The learners' self- 
concept; 3. The role of the learners' experience; 4. Readiness to learn; 5. Orientation to learning; 
and 6. Motivation. The essence of assumptions two through five have been a continuing part of 
the Knowles thinking (see Knowles, 1 973). Assumptions one and six are of more recent vintage. 

Although the above are often taken as the essence of Knowles' teachings, they are not the 
''model'' which he advocates. Rather, Knowles (1990, pp. 118) advances a process oriented 
model (as opposed to a content oriented one) for implementing andragogy in human resources 
development; this model or "set of procedures" is comprised of seven elements for involving the 
learners: "(1) establishing a climate conducive to learning; (2) creating a mechanism for mutual 
planning; (3) diagnosing the needs for learning; (4) formulating program objectives . . . that will 
satisfy these needs; (5) designing a pattern of learning experiences; (6) conducting these 
learning experiences with suitable techniques and materials; and (7) evaluating the learning 
outcomes and rediagnosing learning needs." Although Knowles does not directly address the 
issue of quality of adult learning, it seems reasonable to assume he might term an adult learning 
experience that was developed and implemented using the seven-element process against the 
backdrop of the six assumptions of andragogy to be a quality adult learning experience. 

Brookfield (1986) offers six "principles for effective practice” which could be viewed as attributes: 

• Participation in learning is voluntary. . . . 

• Effective practice is characterized by a respect ... for each other's self-worth 

• Facilitation is collaborative. . . . 

• Praxis is placed at the heart of effective facilitation 

• Facilitation aims to foster in adults a spirit of critical reflection 

• The aim of facilitation is the nurturing of self-directed, empowered adults, (pp. 10-11) 
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Grotelueschen (1986) considered the question of "quality assurance in continuing professional 
education" in a paper bearing that title. In that paper, he suggests a format for an evaluation 
instrument for Continuing Professional Education programs which includes four evaluation 
categories, Instructional Method, Content, Participant Benefits, and Setting. Under each of these 
categories, six different questions are offered. 

Wlodkowski (1986, p. 17) offers four elements or core characteristics of a motivating instructor of 
adults which “can be learned, controlled, and planned for by anyone who instructs adults. . . . 
These four cornerstones are expertise, empathy, enthusiasm, and clarity." 

Certainly, the list could go on. However, it seems clear that adult education literature places the 
learner, who we might choose to think of as the customer, in the focal point of adult education. It 
would be well then to place the learner/customer at the center of our definition of quality in adult 
education. Having done so, what might the attributes of an adult learning experience be? Here 
we can look to the literature. For example, from Knowles, the degree to which the experience of 
the learners was used in the learning event or the conduciveness of the climate could be 
attributes. From Brookfield, the degree to which critical reflection was encouraged is another. 
The enthusiasm level could be drawn from Wlodkowski, and Grotelueschen has a ready made list. 



It should be noted here that training differs little in practice from adult education. To most, 
education would be thought of as being more general and future oriented while training relates to 
a specific proficiency currently required. Of particular import is the fact that adult education 
generally involves only the learner and the "provider." In contrast, in training, there is a third party 
involved, the sponsoring organization, which has a vested interest in the outcome of the training. 

A second preamble point is appropriate. There are two distinct segments of literature on training 
quality. One covers training others on the concepts of quality; Cocheu (1992) and Johnson 
(1 993) are examples of this segment. The second group which is of relevance here addresses 
the problem of training in a quality way or training well; examples of that group include Carr (1990) 
and Thomas (1992). Carr (1990, p. 59) notes, “Quality is simply another name for customer 
satisfaction, which no one can afford to ignore for long." According to Carr, there are three 
different types of quality, process quality, or what one does and how one goes about doing it to 
produce a product or service, product or service quality, or the specific results which are delivered 
to the customer, and benefit quality, or the benefit the customer gains from the product or 
service. Regarding benefit quality, Carr (1990, p. 62) notes, "In truth, a customer never 
purchases a product or service; she pays for a benefit-some result gained from the product or 
service. . . . One of the most common forms of customer dissatisfaction-i.e., lack of quality— is the 
failure of the product or service to provide the expected benefits." Thomas’ definition echoes 
that of Carr. 

What might be attributes of a quality training experience be? The American Society for Training 
and Development has been strangely silent on the question, choosing instead to focus on the 
roles and competencies of trainers. One might conclude that a trainer possessing the 
competencies has the potential to provide quality training. In the latest in a series of such studies 
(McLagan, 1989a, b, c, & d, and Rothwell and Sredl, 1992), there are eleven roles, ranging from 
instructor/facilitator to HRD manager to researcher, and thirty-five competencies grouped under 
four headings: technical, business, interpersonal, and intellectual competency, which range from 
facilities skill to industry understanding and from presentation skill to intellectual versatility. 

Powers (1992) offers sixty performance standards for instructor excellence in training including 
the management of nervousness, evidence of a positive attitude and hand gestures not being 
distracting. Each of these attributes might contribute to the quality of a training experience. 
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Finally, de facto definitions of quality training exist. Kirkpatrick's (1994) four levels of training 
program evaluation, reaction, learning, behavior, and results, might be thought of as levels of 
quality. Robinson and Robinson (1989), writing from the perspective of the third party sponsor of 
training, contend that only results that impact the organization's performance are relevant. 

The key question is whether meeting the expectations of the trainees is an adequate definition of 
training quality or whether the impact on the organization must be factored in. Two things favor 
the trainee perspective. First, their perceptions are immediate whereas the impact on the 
organization may delayed. Second, there is no reason to believe they are mutually exclusive. 

CONCLUSION 

It is the goal of this paper to propose an operational definition of quality in adult education and 
training. Whether drawing on the literature on product quality or service quality, the same 
conclusion is reached: quality means meeting customer expectations. Is that adequate for our 
purposes? Although the word “customer" may be foreign to the adult education realm (client or 
simply learner might be preferred), the concept is not. The whole thrust of adult education is to 
focus on the learner, to make learning experiences learner-centered. However, in adult 
education and training, the main focus has been on learner needs, an elemental perspective, 
rather than expectations. The opportunity is there to aim higher. Thus, we define a quality 
learning experience in an adult education or training setting as one which meets the learners' 
expectations. 

Simple, powerful, consistent, and yet sadly lacking in terms of operational guidance. What is 
needed is an elaboration of those expectations in terms of the attributes (or characteristics or 
elements or dimensions) of the learning experience. Certainly, the expectations of adult learners 
may include some elements which are beyond the control of the facilitator or instructor. An 
operational definition should include elements which are within the control of the facilitator and 
which thus enable that adult educator to enhance performance against learner expectations. 

What is the source of the elements? As illustrated here, both the theories of adult education and 
training and the definitions from other areas provide potential sources of the elements to be 
evaluated for a particular population. Further, the elements from product quality, for example, are 
not inconsistent with the teachings of adult education. For example, Juran's "fitness for use" 
definition complements Knowles' assumption about "orientation to learning." Similarly, the 
“setting" category of Grotelueschen is not unlike the "tangibles" referred to by Parasuraman, 
Zeithaml, and Berry in their work on service quality. What is needed to develop an operational 
definition of quality for a particular population is research to evaluate the relative importance of a 
set of relevant theory-based elements to the overall expectations of the population. With such a 
definition in hand, quality in adult education and training should cease to be an abstraction and 
has the potential to become, instead, a distinct and attainable goal, to the benefit of both the adult 
learners and the adult education and training practitioners. 
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THE USE OF REFLECTION-IN-ACTION BY NOVICE AND 
EXPERIENCED EXTENSION ADULT EDUCATORS: IMPLICATION FOR 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION PRACTICE 

Natalie M. Ferry, Ed.D. 



ABSTRACT: This qualitative study documented the use of reflection-in-action by adult 
extension educators in problematic situations. The focus of the study was to explore 
aspects of Schon's theory. The results supported the basic assumption of Schon's theory 
that reflecting practitioners use a constructionist's decision-making perspective while non- 
reflecting educators use a technical rational decision model. However, the findings did not 
strongly support the action testing hypothesis of Schon's theory. The findings 
demonstrated that reflecting educators, whether novice or experienced, use reflecting-in- 
action and reflecting-on-action as a means to develop expertise. The results indicated that 
experience alone is not the "master, teacher" of the reflective process. The intent of this 
study was to come to some understanding of how extension adult educators use reflection- 
in-action to solve work related problems. The data collected has implications for 
Cooperative Extension's traditionally held technical-rational assumptions and organizational 
culture. 



METHODOLOGY 

The study examined aspects of Schon's theory of reflection-in-action by describing novice 
and experienced adult educators' usage of reflection. A questionnaire including a 
problematic situation was sent to fifty-two novice and experienced extension educators. 
Response to the problematic situation was used to sort participants into novice and 
experienced subgroups who were judged to be using or not using reflection-in-action. 
Eight novice and ten experienced educators were interviewed using a standardized open- 
ended interview guide incorporating three think-aloud problematic situations. The data 
generated were systematically analyzed using Strauss and Corbin's (1990) coding process. 
The five primary themes that emerged are: definition of problematic incident; generation of 
solution alternatives, testing-in-action of selected solutions, reaction to incongruents, and 
reflection-on-action — a learning strategy. From analysis, the core theme, decision vs. 
performance of duties, evolved which is the study's central phenomenon. 

INTRODUCTION 

Highly successful practitioners have developed a level of expertise which is characterized 
by their ability to spontaneously generate solutions within problematic situations (Cervero, 
1990; Schon, 1987). Experience generated within the context of action is viewed as playing 
a key role in the development of professional expertise by both Schon's (1987) reflection- 
in-action model and cognitive psychology theory (Benner, 1984; Dreyfus & Dreyfus, 
1986). Both theoretical frameworks focus upon the key role experience provides in the 
development of expertise. 

A review of cognitive psychological literature reveals that experience is viewed as the 
mechanism that refines the novice's rule-driven performance into the highly personal, fluid, 
holistic practice of the expert (Chi, Glaser & Farr, 1988; Dreyfus & Dreyfus, 1986; Patel & 
Groen, 1991). From this perspective, experience is viewed as the "teacher" of skills and 
knowledge needed to become an expert. 

Schon (1987) also proposes that reflection-in-action evolves from experience. However, 
within Schon's writings a contradiction appears to exist in how the reflection-in-action 
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process develops. Schon indicates that reflection-in-action is an innate process emulating 
from the competencies one already possesses, and he also postulates that reflection-in- 
action is generated and reshaped through experimentation and reflection. 

This paper reviews and reports research findings of an investigation that studied these two 
theoretical frameworks of expertise. The research study was designed to collect descriptive 
documentation that could be used to clarify ambiguities in Schon's theory regarding the 
development of reflection-in-action and its role in the emergence of expertise. From these 
findings implications for extension practice were extrapolated. 

FINDINGS 

The data revealed two significantly different patterns in the ways reflecting and non- 
reflecting extension educators resolved practice problems. Reflecting educators, whether 
novice or experienced, resolved problems by becoming personally involved in a holistic 
contextual exploration of the problem's definition and solution process. Reflection-on- 
action was the vital component of their decision-making processes which provided the 
mechanism for learning that improved their future decision-making strategies. The novice 
reflecting educator demonstrated skillful use of the reflecting-in-action and reflecting-on- 
action processes as did the experienced reflecting practitioners. 

The non-reflecting practitioners, both novice and experienced, consistently demonstrated 
their strong reliance upon the technical rational model of decision making. These extension 
educators viewed their decision making as applying the steps of a process with limited 
personal involvement. By distancing themselves from the process the results were viewed 
simply as outcomes; outcomes to be evaluated as successful or not. The outcomes were not 
used as a stimuli for further problem solving or for reflecting-on the decision process. 
Participant's comments included: "I try not to second guess cause you just beat yourself on 
the head. Hindsight's twenty-twenty vision." 

MODE OF PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 

The mode of problem identification emerged as one of the most significant differences 
between the reflecting and non-reflecting groups. The novice and experienced reflecting 
educators spent more time in the process of contextually defining the uniqueness of the 
problem within a context of contributing factors. They sought to know as much as possible 
about the problem that clearly defined its unique parameters. The reflective practitioners 
further contextualized problems by framing them in terms of the people involved and the 
resulting interaction. The reflecting educators involved others in helping them to define the 
presenting problem. 

In contrast, the non-reflecting novice and experienced educators approached problem 
identification by focusing upon isolating what's wrong as quickly as possible so it could be 
addressed. A situation was categorized as a problem, "because it's not happening as it 
should," therefore, action was warranted to react. Once identified the problem was quickly 
put into a category so it could be defined, solutions generated and resolved. Novice non- 
reflecting practitioners spoke of bypassing the defining stage to moving directly into the 
action phase. "I don't think I take the time to stop and say okay this is the problem. I just 
see something that's not right and try to fix that." 

SOLUTION GENERATION 

The non-reflecting practitioners sought to, as quickly as possible, identify a self-perceived 
acceptable solution that was attainable within the confines of the present situation. The 
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reflecting educators interactively generated solutions by involving others within the 
situation and looked beyond the parameters of the context to address the problem in a way 
which meets the expressed needs of those involved. 

TESTING-IN-ACTION OF SOLUTIONS 

The testing-in-action of selected solutions was evidenced in descriptions of reflecting 
educators as a mental rehearsal process which supported the generation of new alternatives 
not previously identified. They described a kind of interactive experimentation in which 
competing solutions were tested to gain feedback subsequently used to adjust their problem 
definition and generate new solutions. "You've got to think about all your alternatives, and 
then you've got to think about the impact, and there's always an impact." 

The non-reflective practitioners, weighed the pros and cons of alternatives, then selected 
the alternative that was judged "best" and enacted it. The process only involved others if 
they asked for advice about "what I should do" in the situation, not for the purpose of 
testing the appropriateness of alternatives. 

RESPONSE TO INCONSISTENCIES 

Inconsistencies occurring within the problem-solving process were viewed as positive 
occurrences that strengthened the reflective educators' decision-making process. 
Incongruents triggered in them the reframing process. "Maybe that glitch is because you're 
working on the wrong thing so I'd go back, not just to what are my alternatives, but go 
back to the situation and decide if I really defined the problem right to begin with." 

Non-reflecting educators portrayed an impersonal perspective of dealing with unexpected 
problem inconsistencies. Experienced, non-reflecting educators viewed inconsistencies as 
inconveniences which one had to deal with by returning to their previously identified list of 
alternatives to select another solution. "If it's not going to be one solution I'm going to 
have a B and sometimes even a C, at least an A, B and a C." Novice, non-reflecting 
practitioners reacted with an emotional response of "not knowing what to do." The 
distancing process fostered their conception that they had limited control over problem 
resolution. "I really kind of have the attitude that if things are supposed to happen they'll 
happen, if things aren’t supposed to happen they won't and there's not a lot of need to get 
real upset or concerned about it." 

REFLECTION-ON-ACTION 

The use of reflection-on-action, a reconstructive mental review, played an integral role in 
the reflecting educators' decision processes and provided the avenue to learn from the 
process. "It's almost like reliving the situation or second guessing yourself if you would 
have made another decision or you would have said something else or if you would have 
done something different, then maybe things would have been different and again it's not 
just the wrong decisions that I reflect." The reflective process focused on the role the 
individual played in the problem resolution process. The reflective educator's personal 
involvement provided the mechanism which supported their assessment of their 
assumptions and behaviors in relation to the problem's resolution. 

Little or no evidence of reflection-on-action was revealed in the responses of non-reflecting 
practitioners. Problem resolution was viewed as "done and over" not to be "worried 
about." Only a major negative outcome triggered a reconsideration of the problem. The 
major focus of review was to resolve issues of fault, not to foster learning to strengthen 
one's decision-making strategies. 
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DISCUSSION 



The contrasting nature of the reflecting and non-reflecting educators' problem solving 
supports Schon and other researchers (Cervero, 1990; Munby & Russell, 1989) who 
propose that practitioners who reflect-in-action use a profoundly different problem-solving 
process than those who are non-reflecting. The reflecting educators fluidly used Schon's 
reflection-in-action decision process, while the non-reflecting practitioners followed a 
sequential, technical rational model of problem resolution. Problem solving for the non- 
reflective practitioners had become a job to be performed by using the steps in the problem- 
solving process with as little personal involvement as possible. In contrast, the reflective 
practitioners were so actively involved in their decision-making process that the process 
was viewed as an ongoing cycle; an ever expanding learning process which builds upon 
past experiences. 

Cooperative Extension's conceptual framework and culture have traditionally been 
grounded in the technical rational model of research and decision making. The transfer of 
the product from the technical rational research process to address clientele needs has 
characterized extension's nonformal education programming since its inception (Bennett, 
1992). Within this model extension educators became "conduits through which information 
flowed from laboratory to the farm" (Winters, 1982, p. 11). Thus, the research-transfer 
model fostered and strengthened the validity for, and the use of, the technical rational 
decision-making process in field based extension educators (Bennett, 1992). 

The non-reflective educators in the study used the learned rules of the technical rational 
decision model. Decision-making expertise resided more in the application of the process 
than in the outcome's success. The use of a process further distanced the non-reflective 
practitioner from the uniqueness of the presenting problem. Research of novice practice by 
cognitive psychologists describes a neophyte problem solver as applying learned rules to 
address surface elements of the problem regardless of what else is happening to influence 
the situation (Adelson, 1984; Benner, 1984; Itano, 1991). As Lesgold, et. al. (1988) 
describe, "Novices have learned the triggering rule of the most salient option, but do not 
have means for triggering the most subtle special cases or alternatives" (p. 324). Both 
novice and experienced, non-reflective extension educators relied upon the instrumental 
technical rational problem-solving process which appears similar to descriptions of 
novice's problem solving. 

On the other hand, the reflective educators focused upon contextualizing a problem. The 
uniqueness of the context played a significant role in the decision process. Descriptive of 
cognitive psychologists' findings, expert's ability to tune their schemata to the specifics of 
a case permit them to test more completely whether what they have recalled is in fact correct 
for the specific situation (Adelson, 1984; Chi, Feltovich & Glaser, 1981; Lawrence, 1988; 
Lesgold, et. al., 1988). "Experts are willing to make continuous adjustments in their 
decision process and use feedback from the environment to avoid adherence to rigid 
decision strategies" (Wright & Bolger, 1992). Thus, the reflective educators in the study 
appear to have freed their decision process from the rigidity of the rule driven technical 
rational model. 

The importance of the difference in the reflecting and non-reflecting practitioners' problem 
identification processes may be the most significant aspect in determining the effectiveness 
of problem outcomes. The study's findings strongly support the significant role problem 
definition plays in the reflecting educators' problem solving; however, it was found to play 
only a perfunctory role in the non-reflecting educators' problem resolution. This is 
consistent with cognitive psychology research which , has described experts as: spending 
more time in the problem definition process, becoming personally involved with the 
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problematic context, and contextualizing the problem situation far beyond its immediate 
parameters (Benner, 1984; Lawrence, 1988; Simon, 1973; Vost &Post, 1988). 

In contrast, the findings indicate that the non-reflecting educators are triggered into a 
technical rational problem-solving sequence by their approach to problem definition. 
Similar to the cognitive psychology literature's description of novices, the non-reflecting 
educators approached problem framing by quickly isolating surface symptoms to define a 
problem, thus creating a well-formed structure that could be treated as an instrumental 
problem to be solved by applying the technical rational process (Chi, Feltovich & Glaser, 
1981). Both novice and experienced, non -reflective educators appeared to be confined by 
the presenting facts of the situation and to using ritualized evidence gathering procedures. 

Both cognitive psychology research and Schon focus upon problem solving as a key 
element of expert practice. As the study's reflective educators demonstrated, experts 
diagnose problematic situations while engaging in inquiry. Experts are led by their reaction 
to rethink and restructure their strategies of action, ways of framing the problem and invent 
new strategies on the spot (Cervero, 1990; Schon, 1987). In contrast, the non-reflective 
educators used an instrumental problem-solving process that relied upon alternatives being 
measured by their effectiveness in achieving a pre-established goal that had been 
determined outside of the context. The practitioner, not the contextual problem, determines 
the best "fit" to solve the problem by weighing the pros and cons of identified alternatives. 

Schon's writings draw a clear distinction between reflection-in-action and reflection-on- 
action. Supportive of cognitive research, reflection-on-action played a significant role in the 
novice and experienced reflecting educators' decision process (Scardamalia & Bereiter, 
1991; Sweller, 1988). The reflecting educators spoke of the ongoing reflection process, 
that occurs after a problem, as a vital learning mechanism that had great impact on 
improving future problem solving. Scardamalia and Bereiter (1991) have proposed that 
nonexperts fail to learn from problematic situations by not pausing to reflect-on the 
specifics of the problematic situation. "In general, non-experts seem inclined toward a 
unidirectional process of do it and be done with it" (Scardamalia & Bereiter, 1991, p. 176), 
however, the expert pauses after solving a problem, seeking to extract generalizable 
knowledge from the experience. 

The study found that not all experienced educators were using reflection-in-action, and that 
a novice reflecting educator exhibited true artistry in her use of it in resolving problems. 
This would seem to support Schon's (1987) hypothesis that reflection-in-action evolves 
from "competencies we already possess" (p. 32) or is a learned process. However, why 
some individuals do exhibit these competencies which the reflective practitioners, novice 
and experienced, clearly demonstrated is not adequately addressed in Schon's theory or in 
cognitive psychology research. It appears it is not experience alone that generates the 
emergence of reflection-in-action. "Expertise evolves and develops with experience but that 
experience can only contribute to expertise if practitioners are capable of learning from it" 
(Kennedy, 1987, p. 148). 



CONCLUSION 

The strongly held extension assumption that the technical rational decision model fosters 
expertise seems to be called into question by Schon, cognitive psychology research 
findings and this study's findings. If extension educators are to become expert decision 
makers, the organization is called upon to re-examine its assumptions about technical 
rationality, and the role of experience in the development of expertise. 
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OLDER ADULT BASIC EDUCATION NEEDS AND ACTIVITIES 
FROM A DEVELOPMENTAL PERSPECTIVE 

James C. Fisher, Ph.D. 



ABSTRACT 

This paper examines development-related trigger events which lead older adults to participate in basic 
education and high school completion programs. Findings indicate that the periods “ Continuity with 
Middle Age,” “Early Transition,” and “Revised Lifestyle” are rich in providing contexts that encourage 
participation, but that in the “Later Transition” and “ Final Period,” triggers fostering participation were 
not identified. On this basis, practitioners may identify particular older adult development-related needs 
to be served by basic education and high school completion programs. 

INTRODUCTION 

In Malcolm Knowles's third assumption about andragogy, he posits that "people become ready to learn 
something when they experience a need to learn it in order to cope more satisfyingly with real-life tasks 
or problems," (1 980, p. 44) and that each developmental task produces a "readiness to learn" which 
at its peak presents a teachable moment This paper examines that assertion with older adults enrolled 
in basic education and high school completion programs by exploring the relationship between their 
involvement in learning activities and their place in the developmental framework. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census (1984), an estimated 29.6% of the population over 55 
years of age have not completed 8th grade. Although 51% of the target adult basic education 
population are age 60 and above, comprising approximately 26.2 million older adults, only 7.4% of the 
total population served by adult basic education programs in 1986 were 60 and over, according to the 
U.S. Department of Education (1987). These data describe a level of educational attainment by older 
adults somewhat lower than the population as a whole, but a level of participation in basic education 
and high school completion programs considerably less than what might be expected when compared 
with the total population during a time of increasing demand for literacy proficiency in both work and 
leisure. One explanation for these data is that generic, "one size fits all" approaches to adult basic 
education and high school completion programs have been ineffective in reaching older members of 
the target population. In placing the basic education and high school completion needs within the 
developmental framework, this study provides a context in which to understand both articulated needs 
and educational responses. 

This paper builds upon findings from two previous studies - one describing older adult educational 
needs and motivation to enroll in basic education and high school completion programs and their 
experience as students (Fisher, 1993b), the second describing a framework which divides 
developmental change in older adulthood into five periods: Continuity with Middle age, Early 
Transition, Revised Lifestyle, Later Transition, and Final Period (Fisher, 1993a). In the research being 
presented in this paper, older adult literacy and high school completion needs and activities will be 
placed within the developmental framework, providing answers to questions such as 1) how does life 
context influence participation in basic education or high school completion programs? 2) how do 
developmental events provide triggers for older adults to participate in basic education or high school 
completion programs? 3) how can practitioners in basic education and high school completion 
programs use this information to assist them with program marketing, student recruitment, curriculum 
development, and program evaluation? 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Despite broad awareness of the heterogeneity of the older adult population, much of the literature 
describing older adulthood views it as if it were a single lifestage; most of the familiar theories of human 
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development fail to consider the possibility that developmental change may continue in a systematic 
fashion throughout older adulthood. Erikson (1950) and Havighurst (1952) are examples of this 
perspective. Peck (1956) amplifies Erikson’s eighth stage' by dividing it into two periods, each 
containing a series of stages. Levinson, Darrow, Klein, Levinson, and McKee claim that it is “an 
oversimplification to regard the entire span of years after age 50 or 65 as a single era. Given the lack 
of research data, we can only speculate about this concluding segment of the life cycle" (1978, p. 38). 
They suggest as an hypothesis dividing older adulthood into two sequential stages: late adulthood and 
late, late adulthood. 

The view that older adulthood can be described in a single period has influenced the perception of 
adult learning among older adults. Among adult educators who have described the learning needs 
of older adults assuming a single developmental period are McClusky (n.d.), Hiemstra (1976), 
McDaniel (1984), McCoy (1977), and LeClerc (1985). 

With the population of the United States living longer and living a larger proportion of their lives as older 
adults, earlier views of older adulthood may be inadequate for a present and future in which adults may 
live one-fourth or one-third of their entire lives as older adults. To posit that this period would be lived 
without developmental change would distinguish it from other periods of human life where change has 
been described in terms of stages, tensions, transitions, and other descriptors. Fisher’s research 
(1993a) documents that older adulthood is punctuated by developmental change, more particularly 
by three periods of stability separated by two transitions. A brief summary of the characteristics of each 
period of Fisher’s framework is contained in Figure 1 . 



FIGURE 1 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DEVELOPMENTAL PERIODS 



1 . Continuity with Middle Age 
Retirement plans pursued 
Middle age lifestyle continued 
Other activities substituted for work 



2. Early Transition 
Involuntary transitional events 
Voluntary transitional events 

End of continuity with middle age 

3. Revised Lifestyle 

Adaptation to changes of early transition 
Stable lifestyle appropriate to older adulthood 
Socialization realized through age-group affiliation 

4. Later Transition 
Loss of health and mobility 

Need for assistance and/or care 
Loss of autonomy 

5. Final Period 

Adaptation to changes of later transition 
Stable lifestyle appropriate to level of dependency 
Sense of finitude, mortality 



According to Aslanian and Brickell (1980), developmental changes serve as "trigger events" which lead 
to adult participation in educational activities or which surface learning needs to which the person may 
respond through either formal or informal learning activities. Can this assertion about adults be 
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broadened to include older adults? Is there a linkage between an older adult's place in the 
developmental framework and his/her involvement in basic education or high school completion 
activities? 



METHODOLOGY 

To construct a framework to describe the developmental changes which occur among older adults at 
age 60 and above and to describe characteristics of each of the developmental periods identified, hour 
long interviews were conducted with 74 adults over age 60, 70% of whom were female. Ages ranged 
from 61 to 94; the mean age was 78. Five percent of those interviewed were black; the remainder 
were white. Most (78%) had been employed in nonprofessional occupations prior to retirement. Their 
mean level of educational attainment was 12th grade. The interview sites included two senior centers 
in an urban county and two senior centers and a nursing home located in adjacent counties which 
combined suburban and rural characteristics. Additional interviews were conducted at an adult 
learning center and in the residences of six older adults (Fisher, 1993a). In this study, qualitative data 
were gathered to create substantive theory about developmental change in older adulthood. 

To gain an understanding of the participation of older adults in basic education and high school 
completion programs, data were gathered from 119 students over age 55 at 22 sites offering adult 
basic education and high school completion programs. The mean age of this group was 64. Of those 
interviewed, 45% were enrolled in adult basic education programs, 36% in GED, high school diploma, 
or high school completion programs, and 19% in other programs. Through the use of structured hour- 
long interviews, qualitative data were gathered to increase understanding about the participation of 
older adults in basic education and high school completion programs. 

In the study being presented in this paper, data from the literacy study, especially that related to 
motivation and support, were analyzed using the characteristics of each period of the developmental 
framework as a tool to screen for needs and events which trigger participation in adult basic education 
and high school completion programs. In particular, the interviews of participants in the basic 
education and high school completion study were scrutinized to identify motivating rationales which 
may ha ve been arisen from developmental needs or transitions. These educational activities have 
been organized according to the developmental period with which each is associated. 

LITERACY ACTIVITIES WITHIN THE DEVELOPMENTAL FRAMEWORK 

This study of development and education examined periods of stability and transition which occur in 
older adulthood in order to identify opportunities for change and growth which they provide. 

CONTINUITY WITH MIDDLE AGE 

Four major triggers occurred within this period whose characteristics identify the entry of adults into 
older adulthood: employment, retirement goals, opportunity, and support. For many persons, this 
period represented the time after retirement when retirement plans were pursued, when a middle age 
lifestyle was continued, and when other activities were substituted for work. For many in this study, 
however, the period represented a time of preparation for continued employment. 

The first motivating trigger was employment. Approximately 24% of those interviewed were employed 
either full or part time. In addition, others were unemployed and were preparing to return to the 
workforce. Those enrolled in GED or high school completion programs were interested to secure an 
educational credential necessary to obtain a job. Many had been employed, but had been laid off due 
to plant closures and other factors beyond their control. Others worked for employers who had 
previously been willing to waive the requirement of a high school diploma for employment, but who 
were no longer willing to do so. Others were employed in positions where the demand for reading and 
writing skill had increased dramatically over time. One person spoke of his need to learn to write so 
that he could write contracts for the sales which he made; another spoke of his need to receive an 
education so that he could train others to do the work that he does. A cook at a nursing home 
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described the introduction of written menus which she was unable to read. Still others had recently 
been divorced and, needing to secure employment, found they lacked the credentials to do so. 

The second trigger was the achievement of retirement goals. One characteristic of the period, 
Continuity with Middle Age, is that it is the repository of retirement goals. When people describe their 
retirement plans, they usually describe this period. For a great many of the persons interviewed in this 
study, they described goals of eliminating the lifetime lack of basic skills which they had experienced. 
Their retirement goals contained two elements. One was the achievement of some level of proficiency 
in the use of the basic skills or reading and writing. Many had specific topics about which they wished 
to read, from the Bible to computers to menus; other simply wanted to be able to read in view of any 
eventuality: "when they put a paper in front of me, I want to be able to read and understand." Or Td 
like to get up and read straight across. Don’t have to stop and spell, or ask somebody what it meant. 
I'd like to go and just read. It’d make me so happy." Some wanted to read travel brochures or 
newspapers. Some wanted to read instructions from their doctors; others wanted to read to their 
grandchildren. One woman wanted to write her life story. 

Deep within the intent to achieve basic skill proficiency or an educational credential for many was a 
strong desire or sense of oughtness fueled by a lifetime of guilt, low self-esteem, and sense of failure. 
It was therefore high on their individual lists of unfinished business which must be completed during 
this life. In many cases, it was driven by a sense of stigma: persons were so embarrassed by their 
incomplete educations that they were unwilling to tell other family members of their participation in 
these programs, and indeed were unwilling to attend their own graduations. 

For many, this life period provided time to participate and study which had not been available to them 
during their working and parenting years. Ironically, while they were employed, they believed that they 
had no need for further education. It was after the termination of employment, whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily, that they recognized the loss of work-related coping support. Many persons spoke of the 
various means they had used during their working years to have others perform reading and writing 
tasks for them. The end of employment also meant the loss of those services. 

Support for participation was mixed. About 75% spoke of strong family support. But others spoke of 
spouses who tried to sabotage their participation, friends who said, "You are nuts!", and children who 
asked, "Why would an old lady like you go back to school? Why not stay home and baby sit for us?" 
A man voiced his disappointment as he spoke of his wife: "she never said I'm proud that you are going 
back to school or I think this is a good thing for you or nothin." 

EARLY TRANSITION 

The most common events initiating this first transition were the death of a spouse, the onset of ill- 
health, or the need to relocate. In addition to these involuntary events, others made personal decisions 
to aim their lifestyles in a new direction. 

The major motivator during this period was the anticipated or present decline in the health of a spouse. 
In nearly every case, the spouse was the family member who had provided the literacy service - who 
read the mail and the newspaper, paid the bills, prepared any necessary correspondence, and 
interpreted important documents. One student was asked by his wife, "Who will take care of you when 
I'm gone?” Other spoke of spouses who were bedridden, terminally ill, or simply unable to perform 
these activities any longer. 

Two other factors also contributed to the motivation which was born out of the early transition. One 
was the loss of literacy support through the death and relocation of friends and family members. 
Persons spoke of coping in earlier years principally through the efforts of an informal network of co- 
workers, family members, and friends. One aspect of the early transition was the continuing dissolution 
of that network. 

In addition, persons voluntarily changed their lifestyles. For example, one gentleman received 



assistance from his wife reading menus, following roadmaps, and registering at hotels when they 
travelled. He lacked the reading skill to do any of these tasks. But his wife had lost interest in 
travelling and eating out. He was enrolled in an ABE program to enhance his reading skills in order 
to continue his interests individually. 

REVISED LIFESTYLE 

The revised lifestyle was characterized by the adaptation to the changes of the early transition, the 
development of a stable lifestyle appropriate to older adulthood, and socialization through age-group 
affiliation. These characteristics provided incentive for participation at three levels: the development 
of instrumental survival skills, the purposeful use of time, and the fulfillment of social needs. 

Many widows and widowers, having experienced the death of the spouse who was the family reader, 
found themselves unable to obtain that service short of turning to a stranger. One woman said, "I am 
73 years old and I should not have people reading my papers and letters to me. I'm getting tired of 
giving people my stuff and telling them to read it to me." Another spoke of having to hire someone to 
perform the service, and then complained about having to share private information with strangers. 
These and many others had a vision of independence and self-sufficiency that would be obtained only 
through the acquisition of reading and writing skill. 

Often returning to school represented a constructive activity designed to redirect one’s life after 
significant loss. Family members, friends, and counselors were all instrumental in leading newly 
widowed persons to programs as a way to reengage them with life. A mother was advised to come 
to school after all of her children left home. Some students spoke of it as therapy. One woman who 
had intruded into the affairs of her children said they admonished her to get a life! Her response was 
to enroll in a high school writing program. Whether the development of a skill or the establishment of 
self-confidence, the basic education and high school completion programs provided an important 
contribution to the adaptation of many to this period. 

In all instances the educational activity was social; however, the degree to which the classes addressed 
social needs is subject to question. Students spoke affectionately of teachers, but they were less 
laudatory of other, especially younger, students. Some complained of their vulgar language and of 
their distracting topics of conversation. Some possessed the unfounded fear that younger students 
would laugh at them or make fun of them. Nearly all of those interviewed said that they came to the 
classes alone. 

None of the persons interviewed possessed any of the characteristics associated with the Later 
Transition, such as loss of health, mobility, and autonomy, and the need for assistance and/or care, 
or any of the characteristics of the Final Period, such as adaptation to the changes of the later 
transition, a lifestyle appropriate to the level of one’s dependency, and a sense of the immanence of 
death. 

ADDITIONAL THEMES 

Three additional themes related to older adulthood but not associated with a particular developmental 
period were identified in the literature. These are grandchildren, reflection, and goals. 

The role of grandchildren in the participation of their grandparents was prominent in the interview data. 
One man who spoke of how he had survived in industry for decades without admitting his inability to 
read by using clever coping devices told how his grandson came to him with a book in hand and 
climbed onto his knee, handed him the book, and asked him to read it to him. He said, “I couldn’t do 
it, and it hurt me so bad I cried.” He credits that event with getting him back to school. A woman 
described her grandchildren as poor students who received poor grades. She wagered with them that 
she would get better grades in school than they in order to encourage them. She also admitted that 
her wager inspired her participation during those periods when she was tempted to drop out. Another 
spoke of how her grandchildren helped her with words she didn’t know. Others spoke of grandchildren 
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who had completed college and who were proud of their grandparents’s efforts to complete their 
education. 

Most participants in the study in their responses reflected on the meaning context which surrounded 
learning to read or completing high school. Their activity represented the achievement of lifelong 
goals, the fulfillment of a lifelong obligation, the increase in confidence and self-esteem, and the 
affirmation of a survival despite the lack of basic skills or credentials. One man had owned several 
businesses; his children threw a great party when he got his high school diploma, both to celebrate his 
present accomplishment and to recognize the successes which occurred despite the absence of a high 
school credential. Another student spoke of his last salary and then prided himself, "Not bad for a third 
grade dropout." 

But the pride in accomplishment was tempered by the memory of job applications refused, promotions 
passed over, always having to apply for entry-level positions, and opportunities which had eluded them. 
The recollection of the absence of pleasures great and small - having a driver's license, choosing a 
meal from a menu oneself, reading the Bible aloud in church - made the reflection bitter sweet, as if 
newfound skills amplified the pain of their absence. 

As people reflected on their present purpose within their respective life contexts, nearly all of the 
motivators could be drawn together within two concepts: one is independence, the other fulfillment. 
For some, mainly but not entirely those learning basic skills, the drive was to be independent, to 
develop and maintain a level of competency which allowed them to perform functions which each had 
identified - read the mail, read the Bible, etc. For others including both basic skills and high school 
completion students, the drive was to fulfill a lifetime goal. Learning to read or receiving a high school 
diploma completed an important element of life's agenda, keeping promises, and lifting a stigma. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE AND CONCLUSION 

With a more carefully focused approach designed especially for the older target population, educators 
can develop programs which address the unique literacy and schooling needs of older adults and 
thereby involve greater numbers of this population in basic education and educational completion 
programs. In instances such as preparation for employment, however, older learners hold much in 
common with younger learners. 

Findings of this study indicate that increasing levels of basic skills and education credentials will assist 
older adults maintain their independence, increase their self respect, and enhance their personal 
fulfillment. These objectives can be achieved by programs which recognize the development-related 
needs and tasks of older students and assist students to perform those particular tasks. Older student 
participation may be stimulated by the use of instructional materials which are particularly relevant to 
the older student’s particular instrumental goals. Practitioners can also develop marketing and 
recruitment approaches which recognize the developmental context from which students' needs are 
derived and tailor programs to address those needs, thereby capitalizing on a student's intrinsic 
motivation for participation and retention. However, high levels of self-consciousness about 
educational deficits may require program marketers to focus on the broad benefits to be gained, rather 
than the deficits to be erased. 
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REDIRECTING RESEARCH AND PRACTICE TO MEET THE CHANGING CONTEXT 

OF WORKPLACE LITERACY 



Kevin J. Freer, Verna Terminello, Robin Clossman-Wright 
ABSTRACT 

The changing context of workkplace literacy requires an approach that links the theory and 
practice of authentic literacy learning. Traditional worksite ABENGED programs and functional 
context approaches fail to meet the literacy needs of employees on the job and in training. 

Critical elements of programs which are more authentic, holistic, and learner-centered are 
analyzed: 1 ) authentic settings on the job, 2) organizational needs assessments, 3) authentic 
skills assessments for employees, 4) curriculum as literacy events, and 5) trainng. Suggestions 
for setting an agenda to redirect research and practice are made that take into account the skills 
needed for the changing context of the workplace. 

INTRODUCTION 

Adult educators and Human Resource Development professionals have taken various 
approaches to setting up workplace literacy programs with employers. These approaches range 
from bringing in outside sources to set up Adult Basic Education/General Educational 
Development (ABE/GED) worksite programs (Askov & Van Horn, 1993), to implementing 
customized workplace programs that focus on functional context (Philippi, 1991). Yet, companies 
still debate whether to begin a workplace literacy program because the rewards have not proven 
to be great enough to justify the expense of hiring teachers and paying employees for “non- 
productive” time. 

Our research and practice have allowed us to be involved with programs which are more 
authentic, holistic, and learner-centered. These programs are participatory, and empower 
participants (Jurmo, 1994) to become flexible learners who can also become better employees 
who fit in with the demands of their changing workplaces. These programs support the work 
environment, training, participants, and the organization, and can more easily be justified to 
employers whose concerns are still with the bottom line. Such programs are set up so that 
literacy learning is integrated within what workers actually do on their jobs. 

TRADITIONAL APPROACHES TO WORKPLACE LITERACY 
ABE/GED AND GENERAL SKILLS 

Traditionally, ABE/GED worksite programs focus on helping employees to learn basic reading, 
writing, and math and eventually pass a high school equivalency test. While research on these 
programs shows that individual employees gain self-esteem, reduce absenteeism, and generally 
have better attitudes as a result of passing the GED test, the relation of their newly acquired skills 
to the job has not been clearly documented (Sticht, 1987 ). In fact, in some studies, measures 
such as scrap rate and job errors have actually increased after these programs have been 
implemented (Opliger, J., 1995). Research on learning transfer has demonstrated that learning 
more general literacy skills does not necessarily translate to increased job knowledge or skills 
(Sticht, 1987). 

These programs are difficult to “sell” to businesses and are best handled by the adult education 
programs in the public schools, the local community college or vocational school. If done at the 
site of the business , ABE/GED programs should be referred to as worksite literacy programs 
rather than as workplace because they do not directly relate to job skills. Practitioners in 
ABE/GED often follow models of “successful” programs using standardized testing, commercially 
published materials, and direct methods of teaching. Critical decisions made by literacy experts 
for planning programs are based on participant test scores, availability of materials, and 
. availability of teachers (Askov and Van Horn, 1 993). Employers are often not willing to fund such 
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programs. While employers recognize the importance of an altruistic, “feel good” program, they 
cannot always justify a budget to fund workers off their jobs on “non-productive time”. 

FUNCTIONAL CONTEXT APPROACHES 

Functional context approaches, on the other hand, tailor literacy learning specifically to the 
business and its particular mix of workers with an emphasis on the specific requirements of 
individual workers (Mikulecky, L. et al., 1987; Philippi, 1991). These individuals are also tested 
using standardized instruments. Lessons are designed using scenarios that simulate actual work 
events and participants use work materials to enhance their reading, writing, and math skills. 
Practitioners using this approach provide a functional context needed for improved job 
performance. Often, practitioners run out of ideas for teaching and resort to commercial materials 
that focus on more generic math or reading on the job in some field related to the participant’s job 
classification. And, often, workers are bored reading and writing about their jobs especially when 
they are seasoned employees who have been in the same job for years. 

Program decisions are made by literacy experts and managers from a top down model based on 
a Literacy Task Analysis to determine the reading, writing, and math requirements of a job. The 
job is then broken into discreet skills, and then emphasized also by direct teaching methods. 
While advocates of this approach say that participants learn the skills necessaiy to function in the 
workplace, the emphasis is still on individual job skills (Jurmo, 1993) practiced in contrived 
settings. Even though participants practice the cognitive skills expected on the job, they are in 
classrooms, and not necessarily with the people they really work with. Their new skills are often 
not supported in authentic contexts. 

MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE CHANGING CONTEXT OF WORKPLACE LITERACY 

These approaches then fail to meet the literacy needs of employees engaged in the wider array 
of activities in the workplace that go beyond their individual jobs. Employees who must be in 
classroom training for compliance to regulatory agencies such as OSHA or HUD, or who must 
participate in “world class strategies” ( America 2000, 1991) such as quality initiatives (TQM, or 
ISO 9000), Total Productive Maintenance(TPM), Just-in-Time (JIT), visual factory systems, or 
teamwork are not being supported with the above approaches. Workers who now have added 
responsibilities such as: “use of technically sophisticated equipment, and collection and analysis 
of product or service quality statistics by teams or departments to measure cycle time, scrap, 
reworked materials, consistent product or service quality, and customer satisfaction” (Philippi, 
1994) can still not be expected to have the skills they need when they have been through one of 
these traditional workplace literacy programs. 

These programs then, have failed in their responsibilities for both individual and organizational 
development (Gilley & Eggland, 1989). We question the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
approaches that are based on current research and practice of ABE/GED preparation and the 
traditional functional context approach to workplace literacy. What is necessary is an approach 
that links the theory and practice of authentic literacy learning in the workplace and that takes into 
consideration the skills needed for a changing, “world class” workplace. 

AUTHENTIC WORKPLACE LITERACY LEARNING 

On the Job. Primarily, what is lacking in both the current literature and practice is an approach to 
literacy instruction that supports employees in authentic settings, on the job . Authentic learning is 
real world, contextualized learning (Herman, Aschbacher, & Winters, 1992) where workers are 
“likely to apply what they learn” (Knox, 1986, p.67). Workers cannot always apply skills learned 
in a classroom settings to actual job practices. Nor can employers always afford to pull workers 
off their jobs to participate in classroom training. Instead of using scenarios to teach basic skills, 
we believe skills can be learned on the job as the tasks of the job demand, with minimal 
classroom intervention and minimal direct teaching. Decision-making for such programs should 
be participatory, involving workers, supervisors, trainers, and managers (Sperlazi & Jurmo, 1994). 
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Organizational Needs Assessment. W hile traditional approaches begin with standardized 
testing, we advocate authentic assessment (Waugh, 1991), beginning with an Organizational 
Needs Assessment (ONA) to include interviews with focus groups of stakeholders who can 
identify the needs of employees in the changing workplace. Questions about quality initiatives, 
TPM programs, and other “world class strategies” should be asked to determine the vision of the 
company for the future, to determine the “what will be?” After the ONA is conducted, a Literacy 
Task Analysis should be done, but should be expanded. The Literacy Task Analysis Expanded 
or LTAE should include observations of teams, if they are already formed, of classroom training 
that all employees are expected to understand, and of other jobs employees will be cross-trained 
to do. The LTAE will help determine the “what should be?” (Terminello, Wulfhorst, and Freer, 
1993). 

Authentic Skills Assessments for Employees . Practitioners should then develop authentic 
assessment instruments (Herman, Aschbacher, & Winters, 1992) which specifically address the 
“what will be?” and the “what should be?” workplace requirements and not just individual job nor 
general skills. For example, if employees are expected to write a certain kind of log, they should 
be tested on their ability to do so, not on general writing skills. If they are expected to do metric 
conversions, they should be tested on metric conversions, not on generic math skills. Employees 
can be identified who can perform these skills independently, who may need minimal help, and 
who may need some classroom instruction and perhaps tutoring. 

Curriculum as Literacy Events. Curriculum can be developed to address these needed skills for 
the specific group of employees identified for a minimal amount of classroom time. After that, 
lower skilled employees can receive continued support from their team members, team leaders or 
supervisors as they implement TPM, or other programs, and as they collaboratively participate in 
authentic “literacy events” (Heath, 1 992) such as writing logs, status reports, charting and 
graphing or practicing metric conversions. 

Training . What is also lacking in both the current literature and practice is an approach to literacy 
instruction that supports employees in training classes. Many trainers are content experts who 
know little about teaching adults with limited reading, writing, and problem solving skills and do 
not understand teaching reading in the content areas (Vacca and Vacca,1989). And, many 
training materials are not always user-friendly to all participants. The materials are not well- 
written, organized, nor formatted. (Sticht & Me Donald, 1992 ). Often the background knowledge 
of the learners is not considered, and materials are leveled by mis-using readability formulas ( 
Doak, Doak, & Root, 1 985). Also, many trainers have limited experience teaching front line 
employees; training materials have generally been written for managers, and trainers only have 
experience doing management training. 

Practitioners often assume that individuals who go through training classes will understand and 
be able to apply their new knowledge and skills to become better workers. A high body count in 
classes, or a good evaluation of the class no longer can be equated with successful training. 
Practitioners cannot assume they can predict comprehension of training materials because they 
know reading levels of participants and materials. Practitioners of adult education owe 
participants, organizations, and regulatory agencies more than just body counts or assumptions 
about understanding and learning. Rather, there must be behavior changes as the result of 
training classes, and training must be cost effective by showing a payback to the organization. 



Previous attempts to improve models of workplace literacy based on general skills in ABE/GED 
programs or job specific skills within a functional context approach have failed to meet the needs 
of a changing workplace. What is important now is an understanding of the changing context of 
the workplace. What new approaches can respond to the workplace literacy needs for 
employees on their jobs and in training events? How can adult educators and trainers best 
integrate basic skills instruction in order to redesign curriculum and instruction to support 
employees on the job and in training? 
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The changing context of the workplace also suggests implications for further inquiry in such areas 
as organizational needs assessments, learner assessments, curriculum development, teaching 
strategies, and program evaluations. What methods should determine literacy requirements of 
workers who must be multiskilled? How should on-going needs assessments of individual 
learners be conducted? What instruments and strategies should be developed to assess learner 
effectiveness in a training context? How will impact on the job be evaluated? How can adult 
educators provide evidence of a return on investment for their workplace literacy efforts? 

New roles for trainers and literacy specialists must be developed as they learn to collaborate in 
supporting literacy for employees engaged in multiskilled jobs and training. Literacy educators, 
trainers, and other instructors will have to assess employees’ changing literacy needs within the 
context of training episodes, effectively facilitate learning on the job, and evaluate program 
effectiveness. The steps necessary to train trainers and literacy experts must be documented in 
order to be transferable to different settings. What must be included in a training model on how to 
initiate an authentic workplace literacy program? 

Finally, a program planning and implementation model is needed in order to benefit a variety of 
workplace settings. Adult educators and HRD professionals must document the program 
implementation process. What planning model would serve this purpose? How should such an 
implementation plan be designed for these workplace literacy programs? Linkages between 
research and practice need to be strengthened in planning and implementing authentic workplace 
literacy programs. The content and conduct of each should reflect models of participatory action 
research (Brooks & Watkins, 1995; Sperlazi & Jurmo, 1994). 

In conclusion, we believe an authentic workplace literacy program differs from traditional 
approaches in several ways. Assessment of learners is holistic and context specific, never 
standardized, and is only done after an Organizational Needs Assessment points to a “literacy 
problem” rather than other problems such as work flow, climate, or the need for technical or more 
effective on the job training. Curriculum development is an on-going process, where authentic 
literacy events take the place of “lessons”. Training classes are recognized as another context 
for literacy learning as we use content area reading approaches in the classroom. Program 
evaluation is ongoing and becomes the responsibility of all participants, not just managers who 
make decisions about program funding. And finally, increasing the literacy skills of employees 
becomes a shared responsibility of the entire organization. 
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EXPECT THE UNEXPECTED: THE RESULTS AND CHALLENGES OF 
INTRODUCING TRANSFORMATIVE LEARNING IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Antonia (T oni) Gammage 



ABSTRACT 

This paper describes facets of Mezirow's transformative education theory as applied in an 
experimental plan towards a practical interpretation of critical consciousness. Critical questioning 
following student-generated content was applied at two Adult Basic Education (ABE) sites— the 
Indian Center and Francis House Homeless Mission. The plan focused on identifying sociolinguistic 
meaning perspectives through oral language, rather than written efforts, due to the perceived 
strengths of students in discourse, amid a variety of cultural and socioeconomic backgrounds of 
students and instructor. Factors conducive to the successful outcome of transformative education 
in ABE include student-centered issues, a safe environment, a certain measure of distance from 
disorienting dilemmas, and the ability to frame experiences in the abstract. Critical questioning was 
the key means for generating reflective discussion leading to transformative learning. 

INTRODUCTION 

The core of transformative education theory requires that adults are able to make clear their 
meaning perspectives, to reflect and revise beliefs, and often make a behavioral change. In order 
to provide activities which resonate with this theory, an instructor must be able to do the same with 
her or his own meaning perspectives. Jack Mezirow (1991) defines meaning perspectives as "sets 
of habitual expectation" (p.4). How open are we as teachers to relinquishing expectations of how 
we teach, or how our students are supposed to act, so we can introduce transformative learning 
into the classroom? How does an instructor plan for the serendipitous and sometimes shocking 
experiences, events and emotions that erupt during the process of making significant changes in 
meaning perspectives or expectations? When trying out critical questioning as a process of 
transfomative education in an ABE classroom the title phrase, "expect the unexpected" suggests 
that the instructor needs to remember to stay loose when students present opposite opinions, listen 
for meaning in their discourse, check on personal paradigms, and hold firmly onto the goals of 
empancipatory education: to help students become aware of unconscious personal and socially- 
constructed constraints on their thoughts and feelings, with access to alternative perspectives so 
they may learn to think, feel and act in a way that is self-directed, growth-oriented and uniquely 
their own (Mezirow, 1981). 

The environment of teaching ABE is composed of relationships of individuals in a classroom; this 
group dynamic calls attention to the meaning perspective termed "sociolinguistic" by Mezirow 
(1 991). Views of the world in this perspective include expectations about (past or current) language, 
social and cultural relationships, religion, politics, education, economics, etc. The hegemonic habit 
of labeling these dominant schemes "norms" also sends a message about power or whose 
perspective or interests are being served; these linguistic ploys are ripe ground for classroom 
dialogue and debate. The barrage of information through televised, electronic and print media that 
deluges us daily also offers examples for examining subjective use of language in perpetuating 
expectaions which evolve into beliefs, and eventually meaning schemes. Perhaps it is an 
understatement to say that confronting these time-honored assumptions is difficult, and for some 
adults, impossible at certain times in their lives even under the established "right" theoretical 
conditions. Each new class offers the potential for a transformative journey among both teacher and 
students, perhaps occurring simultaneously but on different planes through an emotional minefield, 
or on similar levels through a field of daisies. 
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TRANSFORMATIVE EDUCATION THEORY 



Mezirow (1991) defines transformative learning (TL) as "reflection that leads to awareness that 
assumptions are distorted, inauthentic, or otherwise unjustified. TL results in new or transformed 
meaning perspectives or meaning schemes" (p.108). Meaning perspectives involve the meanings 
we have assigned to epistemological, sociolinguistic, and psychological assumptions under the 
influence of socio-cultural forces and the unconscious psyche; meaning schemes are the beliefs 
that arise from the meaning perspectives. Mezirow (1981) argues that the process of 
transformation belongs to adulthood because it serves to emancipate the individual "from libidinal, 
institutional or environmental forces which limit our options and rational control over our lives, but 
have been taken for granted as beyond human control. Emancipation occurs through insights 
gained through critical self-awareness and recognition of the correct reasons for the problems. 
Mezirow (1991) states that "awareness of why we attach the meanings we do to reality, especially 
to our roles and relationships may be the most significant distinguishing characteristic of adult 
learning" (p.11). 

Activities which may induce TL include: critical assessment or questioning, problem-posing, and 
dialogue in an atmosphere of support and equality so learners may develop trust for sharing 
experiences and become open to new perspectives. Specific strategies are advocated such as 
journaling, or using case studies, biographies, and metaphors (Cranton, 1992), which presuppose 
a higher order or cognitive development; however, due to the multilayered levels of literacy 
apparent in ABE and the hesitancy of ABE learners toward writing, this plan instead utilized their 
well-developed verbal skills and the security of a familiar core group of classmates. TL is a 
cognitive process swaddled in the warmth of human interaction. 

PURPOSES 

This instructional plan was based on one of Mezirow's (1981) ten phases of conducting a critical 
assessment of internalized role assumptions. The purposes synchronize with Mezirow's (1994) 
assertions that "transformative action may address change in oneself and in the way one learns, 
in that education for communicative competence involves cultivating the learner's ability to negotiate 
meanings and purposes instead of passively accepting the social realities defined by others" 
(p.225). The essence of this plan centered on the creation an environment where adults may feel 
comfortable in articulating their beliefs, clarify their awareness of sociocultural influences through 
dialogue with others, assert their control, and act in a manner that helps themselves and others. 

BACKGROUND OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Interplay among three factors in ABE— the setting, students and instructors-creates a unique 
environment as well as positive prospects for developing TL. Of particular importance in the setting 
are the uneven structure of ABE classes, diversity of students, and limitations on instructors. The 
structure of ABE classes is haphazard due to the designation of open enrollment. Generally, there 
is a lack of consistent attendance, varying demographics and levels of ability among students, 
different choices of content being studied, and the change of group personality with the comings 
and goings of students into the program. Diversity of students includes not only demographics such 
as race, gender, age, class, etc., but also current life events. Sporadic attendance is due to 
interruptive life circumstances such as pregnancy, family illness, violence within personal realms, 
incarceration, volatile relationships with significant others, temporary employment, and the equally 
haphazard system of mandated attendance by social service agencies. Any of these incidents 
added to the stresses of everyday life may cause adults in ABE to move less smoothly toward 
integrating transformation in a formal educational environment. Yet adult learners are moving 
through this staggering array of disorienting dilemmas in their personal lives. Will TL activities 
enhance their progress? 
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Autonomy in the classroom and the emphasis on meeting General Educational Development Tests 
series (GED) requirements, rather than the instructor's standards are positive aspects of ABE 
classes. The perspective distances between students and instructors creates difficulties in the 
translation of meaning schemes. ABE instructors who are interested in generating transformative 
education need to recognize the feelings, beliefs, and conditions which learners bring to class and 
which keep them away. Professional and informal consultations with all involved persons in ABE 
are invaluable in providing pertinent insights into the students' ways of life. Therefore, the amount 
of control the instructor has over classroom dynamics may be limited, but not completely absent 
from this unique learning context. An instructor may take the plunge of relinquishing authority to 
establish a student-centered focus but she also checks her parachute before boarding the plane— in 
other words, she plans. 

EXPERIMENTAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN FOR INTRODUCING 
TRANSFORMATIVE LEARNING IN ABE 

The critical questioning process employed here should be viewed in the context of a beginning 
work-in-progress: a long-range TL plan for adult learners. The diversity of ABE classes may match 
the diversity of methods being employed by intrepid instructors ready to facilitate this dimension 
of adult learning; each new experiment informs another. The objectives of this plan are to: 1) utilize 
critical questioning to develop discussions on student-generated issues to raise critical 
consciousness about socio-cultural influences on their lives; 2) foster peer teaching and open' up 
dialogues among students by articulating, comparing and contrasting personal experiences and 
meaning schemes; and 3) precipitate critical reflection about meaning perspectives. As adults, it 
may be the first time in formal education that someone has asked them what they think, or valued 
their knowledge as an important part of the curriculum, or utilized their experiential learning to help 
someone else. How would they respond to this formal recognition of their inherent power? 

Content followed student-generated issues. Students were queried: "What is important in your life?" 
To my surprise students at the Indian Center responded similarly with issues related to concern 
about different forms of violence ranging from personal abuse to street assaults to gang activity to 
military action and war. Brief articles from local newspapers and popular magazines provided 
personal interest stories corresponding to student experiences. The primary role of the instructor 
in this endeavor is to provide opportunities for students to become aware of meaning perspectives 
and develop new perspectives. To accomplish this, the instructor needs to "research" the students 
as Shor (1992) describes "by finding out what students know, speak, experience, and feel as 
starting points from which an empowering curriculum may be developed" (p.202). TL is uncharted 
territory for teachers and students alike. 

Critical questioning of unstated assumptions was the preferred method for commencing TL. Use 
of questions, reflection and dialogue became the primary methods. Three types of reflection 
covered were content (what), process (how), and premise (why). Establishing the student- 
centeredness of this plan is crucial. The first pivotal task was to open up a dialogue on issues 
students are concerned about or simply to ask about their opinions and experiences in relation to 
a topic. This was best done in pairs or groups so that the students are able to take advantage of 
more viewpoints. The following questions were adapted from Mezirow (1991) and enhanced by 
Shor (1992). These questions may be used with an issue generated from students or any 
ABE/GED content area topic. I have retained Mezirow's division among the categories of content, 
process, and premise because these worked very well as a sequential process for both cognitive 
and reflective development. Overlap of the questions is unavoidable, yet (for the most part) the 
student discussion seemed to progress naturally through this order of questions with little prompting 
from the instructor-actually it was all I could do to keep up with the fast pace of dialogue. So it was 
not necessary to use all these questions; these are simply cues for students to reflect, discuss, 
write about, and hopefully retain for future use in their busy lives. 
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CRITICAL QUESTIONING PLAN 



Content Questions 
What is important to you? 
What is 



What do you know about 

Would would you like to know about 

What does mean to you? 

Where do you get your information on 

Did you think about 

What is good ? 

What is the opposite of good 



.differently in the past? 



Process Questions 

How do you find out about ? 

How does feel to you? 

How has affected you? 

How do you manage now? 

How did your family manage in the past? 

How do you family and friends manage now? 

Who is involved in ? 

How would different kinds of individuals or groups view • ? What would you like a 

textbook on this topic to cover? 

If is a big issue in your life, why do you think it isn't addressed in the GED 

textbooks, or on TV? 

Who do you think controls the information on ? 

Whose interests are being served by the status quo (the way things are now)? 



Premise Questions 

Why do you think this is important to you? 

Where do you think this belief comes from? 

What did you do about it? 

What would you like to do about it? 

Does it have to be this way? 

What would you change about ? 

How? What resources would you need? Who could work with you on this plan? Where would you 
start? 

What if? 



How does one plan for the students' reaction in TL? The experiential knowledge and strong verbal 
skills they brought with them into my classroom provided a sturdy basis from which to build TL. 
During discussions the instructor responds as a chameleon-keeping the same shape, yet altering 
hues to connect with the learners, and moving fast to keep up with the outpouring of experiences. 
Their already strong verbal skills were further enhanced as powerful voices emerged in later 
discussions. Opinions generated from life experiences were articulated and assigned meaning as 
I questioned them further; everyone participated. In the days following introduction of the critical 
questioning process, students initiated discussion on our topic before I had planned to start, traded 
experiences and insights one-to-one in large group discussion, suggested writing group poems 
about the issue, moved physically closer together and closer to the flipchart, wrote unassigned 
essays related to the topic, although resistance to writing remained intact for most of the students. 

In addition to the integrated evaluation activities mentioned above, direct questions were used to 
evaluate dialogue efforts, including: What was interesting today? What was boring? What did you 
like about the discussion? What are some questions you have about ? How did other 



students views help you? Why is it important to discuss this in class? Both students and instructor 
need to review questions such as these for reflection and revision of instructional plans. I was able 
to adapt the information rendered in discussions for use in guiding the students' academic plans 
since I was more aware of their interests and perspectives. I interpreted their enthusiasm for 
dialogue as the invaluable capacity to be ready for transformative learning. 

Why is it that some adults manage TL and others do not? Is it resistance or an inability to manaTL 
because of other reasons? Are there additional conditions or skills that require our observance? 
In an adult environment TL requires reflection or viewing experiences in retrospect with the 
advantages of a 20-20 clarity offered by hindsight. Therefore, a measure of time and space away 
from the center of experience is necessary to abstractly recreate events. One of the conditions for 
TL may be the need for an individual's development beyond the survival level of Maslow's (1970) 
hierarchy which lists the essential sequential human needs of: survival; security; love, affection and 
belonging; esteem needs; and the need for self actualization (p.28) Mezirow (1981) cites Paulo 
Freire (1971) who denotes progression beyond this need as part of the level of consciousness 
required for TL (p.19). I propose that some adults may be so caught up in their personal histories— 
preoccupied to the point of obsession— about concrete survival and security problems such as the 
homeless parents concerned about finding housing for their families, men and women facing 
impending sentences of incarceration, or welfare-dependent mothers intent on finding employment- 
have not developed the time and space away from a traumatic situation. ABE classrooms are filled 
with many adults who dealing with situations similar to those cited above. How severely 
disorienting are dilemmas if these situations continue to occur? Adults in ABE classes deal with 
these life-changing issues both on a consistent basis or at best, sporadically as their circumstances 
interfere with attendance. Adapting student-centeredness in ABE classes necessitates attention to 
the socio-economic background of students and respect for their daily struggles which may impede 
the development of TL at this time in their lives. Perhaps it is an oversimplication to say Freire's 
success with Brazilian peasants may be due to two key factors of TL: focused democratic 
leadership and group cohesiveness-of which the peasants had both. My ABE students at the 
Francis House Homeless Mission had neither. 

At the Francis House Homeless Mission it was extremely difficult to develop a dialogue (beyond 
basic needs) about overarching abstract issues such as economics, or politicized family values. 
The students argued vehemently with each other over the importance of their concerns and viewed 
their disagreement as "the problem with others in society" rather than as a generally divisive issue 
among diverse groups in a social relationship. ABE students at the Indian Center were able to 
participate verbally in the activities, yet occasionally there were be a regressive incident where the 
adult was thrown back into the survival or security level of Maslow’s hierarchy. These occurrences 
obviously deflected the student's interest in discussion. Emotions run high at this level of the 
hierarchy. 

Another factor impacting success is the diversity of students' experiences. Aside from being unable 
to find a unified generative theme as we experienced at the Mission, in contrast, students at the 
Indian Center were able to find common ground for discussing violence, yet there were specific 
issues such as domestic abuse and teenage crime that divided the group's focus. 

CONCLUSION 

Newman (1994) cites Mezirow's (1991) argument that perspective transformation will get the learner 
to the starting line, but that we will have to rely on a kind of faith that some larger change will come 
about after that. TL theory— and adult educators— can promise only to help the first step of 
emancipatory education that leads to personal transformation. Although this learning plan was 
intended to plant seeds for further development of TL in the future, the preliminary yield was 
immense. The experiences and knowledge of the learners were honored and the instructor was 
rewarded with the students' trust and eagerness to engage in critical dialogue. 
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NURTURING DEMOCRACY BY SUPPORTING PLANNERS' LEARNING: 
INSIGHTS FROM STUDIES OF COGNITION 

Abney V. Gleespen 



To nurture substantive democracy, a responsible educator should advocate a proc- 
ess which helps planners to learn about situations that are relevant to stakeholders' 
interests, and act consistently with their learning. Studies of cognition suggest that 
non-linearity, activity, holism, problem finding and opportunities for situated learning 
are essential attributes of such a process. Further research is needed to determine 
how contextual factors affect planners' learning. 

Cervero and Wilson (1994) have argued that educators should nurture a “substantively democratic 
process” through which stakeholders' interests can be represented effectively. They have considered 
the necessary dimensions of such a process in light of theories about power relations, but have said 
that their work is not a “complete account of planning practice” (1994, p. 11). This paper considers 
the necessary dimensions of a substantively democratic process in light of research on human 
cognition. It argues that a planner's ability to represent interests effectively depends in part on the 
planner's ability to learn about matters that are relevant to stakeholders' interests. Such learning may 
entail encounters with new persons, tasks, objects, environments and other aspects of situations or it 
may entail the reassessment of past experience. Attributes of the planning process can influence a 
planner's ability to learn. Learning, by itself, will matter little if planners cannot act on what they learn, 
however. Thus a substantively democratic planning process must be a process which helps planners 
to learn and to act consistently with their learning. 

This paper is concerned primarily with learning in the course of planning at a micro level, where plan- 
ners make decisions about contents, activities and materials for individual courses or single sessions 
(Sork & Buskey, 1986). But decisions at higher levels clearly can and do shape micro level proc- 
esses. For example, many educational administrators who delegate decisions about content details to 
instructional developers or teachers nevertheless set limits as to overall program designs, planning 
deadlines and planning methods. By default, if not by intent, they influence whether planners will be 
able to learn and act consistently with their learning at the micro level. But learning in the course of 
planning should not be left to chance. Rather, a responsible educator must advocate a learning 
process, in order to nurture substantive democracy. 

ATTRIBUTES OF A PROCESS WHICH SUPPORTS LEARNING 

Scardamalia and Bereiter (1991) have described two models of planning and production based on 
protocol analyses of writing: a knowledge-fransform/ng model which supports learning, and a know- 
\edge-telling one which does not. I have drawn upon additional studies in various disciplines — art, 
music, medicine, criminal justice, electronics troubleshooting, iron working and others — to develop 
models of planning and production that are applicable to adult work in general. The knowledge- 
transforming model, thus elaborated, is a model of the type of process which educators should 
advocate, I believe. The knowledge-transforming model has the following attributes: 

Non-Linearity 

Scardamalia and Bereiter (1991) describe planners as working in two figurative “problem spaces.” In 
the first problem space, planners develop their ideas regarding subject matters such as race relations, 
addictions, the meaning of work or the nature of learning. Fundamentally, in the first problem space, 
planners work out answers to the question, "What do I (presently) believe about the subject at hand?” 
In the second problem space, planners develop ways to represent their beliefs in the production of 
things such as artworks, novels and adult education programs. The second problem space is where 
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educational planners work out answers to questions that Tyler (1949) has posed and that, Cervero 
and Wilson (1994, p. 20) say, a responsible planner must address — for example, “How should educa- 
tional experiences be organized?” The two problem spaces are conceptually distinct but the results of 
problem solving in either space can influence actions and outcomes in the other. Beliefs influence 
production goals and methods initially. Efforts to solve problems related to fine details of produc- 
tion — how to word an introductory paragraph, for example — can generate new beliefs. Alterations in 
belief can spur production changes, in turn. 

The “back-and-forth process" described above is what enables better practitioners to learn and to 
produce better products or outcomes, Scardamalia and Bereiter suggest (1991, p. 182). Other 
studies in many different domains (e.g., Getzels & Csikszentmihalyi, 1976; Hayes, 1989; Keller & 
Keller, 1993; Weisberg, 1993) similarly suggest that continuing revision of beliefs, purposes and 
methods is central to the work and learning of better practitioners. In contrast, practitioners who 
become committed to one set of ideas and behaviors and do not change learn less and perform less 
well (e.g., Carey & Flower, 1989; Lesgold & Lajoie, 1991). 

Classical planning models in education (e.g., Tyler, 1949) are highly linear. Planners are to identify 
needs, then specify objectives and other details of program designs, then develop program contents, 
activities and materials. If the content which emerges during program development is at odds with 
pre-set objectives, planners are to change the content — not the objectives. In contrast, the studies 
cited above suggest that an educational planning process should encourage planners to revise ob- 
jectives and other design components as insights arise in the course of program development. 

Activity 

Caffarella (1994) and Cervero and Wilson (1994) have described extrinsic forces such as snow- 
storms, budget cuts and the exercise of power by institutional leaders, that may compel change in 
planning. The studies reported above make clear that productive activity itself— the dialectic between 
person and produced object— may spur change. Better practitioners may formulate plans of action to 
accomplish certain purposes but “knowledge as organized for a particular task can never be suffi- 
ciently detailed, sufficiently precise, to anticipate exactly the conditions or results of actions" (Keller & 
Keller, 1993, p. 127). Better practitioners make provisional decisions or leave problematic details 
unspecified, therefore. They undertake the production, and use the productive activity and emerging 
product as the basis for effective decision making with regard to problematic points. Schdn (1983) 
has termed such behaviors reflection-in-action. 

Behaviors of better practitioners may be viewed as adaptations that circumvent the limits of human 
ability, allowing the practitioners to attain higher levels of performance than would be possible other- 
wise (Holyoak, 1991; Salthouse, 1991). Studies of cognition suggest that humans are adept at 
making sense of experience, and adept at rendering local decisions about concrete problems based 
on experience — but not adept at executing long chains of abstract reasoning (Hunt, 1991). Production 
creates experience. Production helps practitioners to exploit their cognitive proficiencies while circum- 
venting their cognitive limitations. Thus an educational planning process should encourage planners 
to undertake production with partial or provisional designs. Such a process would be unlike classical 
approaches that require educators to “plan” everything before they can “do” anything. 

Holism 

Scardamalia and Bereiter (1991) describe as “knowledge-telling” the process by which a less skillful 
writer drops items of content one after another into a composition without attending to the emerging 
whole. The items are drawn from whatever reservoir of knowledge the writer possesses at the start 
and are not reconsidered or revised in the process of writing. Better writers, on the other hand, 
consider items in relation to each other. Studies (e.g., Emerson, 1991; Keller & Keller, 1993; Lesgold 
& Lajoie, 1991; Lesgold, Rubinson, Feltovich, Glaser, Klopfer, & Wang, 1988) suggest that such holis- 



tic thinking is essential to good practice in any domain. Good practitioners are able to understand 
things individually — what they are, what they must be — because they understand relations among 
things. Understanding things individually, in turn, helps them fit things together into harmonious 
wholes. Thus, an educational planning process should encourage planners to deal with related 
program elements in a holistic — not piecemeal — fashion. 

Problem Finding 

Problem finding is considered “an important component of the model of the learner within the critical 
viewpoint” (Cervero, 1988, p. 41). In cognitive science studies, active reconstruction or finding of 
problems has been associated with greater learning (e.g., Chi, Bassok, Reimann, & Glaser, 1989). 
Problem finding extends to both means and ends, for better practitioners. Articulation of purposes can 
help better practitioners to gauge progress and evaluate the effects of actions in production (e.g., 
Hayes, 1989). Articulation of problems regarding means helps better practitioners to conceive practi- 
cal and effective solutions. Less successful practitioners, in contrast, may fail to solve problems in 
part because they fail to identify them (Bryson, Bereiter, Scardamalia, & Joram, 1991). Problem 
finding regarding both ends and means continues throughout production, for better practitioners (e.g., 
Getzels & Csikszentmihalyi, 1976; Scardamalia & Bereiter, 1991). When better problems suggest 
themselves, better practitioners revise their previous problem conceptions. Finally, for better practi- 
tioners, problem finding entails critical thinking and independent judgment. Better practitioners tend 
not to accept tasks as given. Rather, they reformulate tasks in order to achieve more worthy pur- 
poses (Bryson et al., 1991). Accordingly, an educational planning process should encourage planners 
to make critical reappraisals of planning assignments. Such a process should encourage planners to 
elucidate purposes and problems regarding means initially, but also to revise these as new insights 
arise in the course of program development. 

Situated Learning 

Much cognitive research suggests that general reasoning skills are not sufficient for effective planning 
and problem solving in most domains. Rather, substantive knowledge acquired through domain- 
specific or situation-specific experience is essential (e.g., Chi, Glaser, & Farr, 1988; Hunt, 1991; 
Ericsson & Smith, 1991; Lave & Wenger, 1991). This research is in accord with Schdn's (1983) 
finding that professionals rely on “repertoires” of images, examples and understandings culled from 
practice to frame and solve problems effectively. Other studies of skilled practitioners in various 
professions (e.g., Benner, 1984) have yielded similar findings. Cervero (1988) has drawn upon these 
studies to develop a model of practice which is consistent with the critical perspective in adult educa- 
tion. The studies suggest that in order to understand a situation, one must involve oneself with the 
persons, tasks, objects, environments and other aspects of the situation, although involvement may 
be only “peripheral” (Lave & Wenger, 1991). Therefore, an educational planning process should 
encourage planners' involvement with the aspects of the situations that planners are to address in 
planning. Following Cervero and Wilson (1994), I would argue that the situations planners should 
address include the situations that learners themselves will confront in the classroom and “real world,” 
plus other situations that are relevant to the interests of legitimate stakeholders. 

In contrast, classical theory would substitute sound reasoning for substantive experience and know- 
ledge (Wagner, 1991). Similarly, many practitioners believe that planners produce better programs 
when they know as little as possible about the matters that programs are to address (Ruyle, 1993). 
Where such beliefs prevail, planners are not likely to use a planning process which facilitates the type 
of involvement described above. 

The Attributes Combined 

The various process attributes are described separately in this paper, but are likely to be effective only 
when combined. For example, it is difficult for a planner without knowledge of relevant situations to 
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exercise independent judgment with regard to program purposes and problems. Problem finding 
depends on situated learning in that respect. A planner's understanding of one program component 
may change when the planner develops insights about a second, related component. But if the 
planner cannot make revisions with regard to the first component, then such holistic thinking will have 
no effect. If the planner is aware that revision will not be possible, then the planner may not bother to 
consider how the first and second program components are related. 



If planners do not develop a necessary understanding of matters that are relevant to stakeholders’ 
interests, then planners will not be able to represent stakeholders’ interests effectively. If planners 
cannot represent such interests effectively, then substantive democracy will be impossible. If the 
failure to understand is the result of the type of planning process used, then the process cannot be 
considered a substantively democratic process. Cervero and Wilson (1994) have indicated that a 
responsible educator's duty is to nurture such a process. Thus educators should advocate a process 
which supports learning among planners. 

Educators should advocate such a process because the consequences of planners’ failure to learn 
can be hard to detect, and therefore hard to correct. Programs generated through conventional 
planning approaches are not grossly deficient, typically. They simply fall short of an unrecognized po- 
tential. Evaluation measures may not be sensitive enough to identify such program weaknesses. 

Educators should advocate a process which supports learning because learning is not the inevitable 
outcome of planning and production (Scardamalia & Bereiter, 1991), or of life in general. For ex- 
ample, some years ago I was asked to create training for professionals who would appear as expert 
witnesses in legal proceedings. The client and I hashed out a conventional program design. In the 
content development phase, as I struggled to generate examples and place them in logical groupings, 

I reflected on what I had observed previously in my career as a labor and civil rights attorney. I con- 
sidered how witnesses got into trouble when they tried to outguess opposing counsel or shield 
themselves from painful disclosures, for instance. Over time, I began to recognize patterns of prob- 
lems in witness behaviors that I had never fully noticed before. This led me to conceive a new pur- 
pose and alter the program content accordingly. Why had I not simply specified the better purpose in 
the first place? The answer is that my previous legal experience by itself did not enable me to under- 
stand the problems encountered by witnesses. 

Learners were represented by an advisory panel in the training project. These professionals had 
years of experience as witnesses. Yet they conceived no better purpose than I did. I mention this not 
to oppose the involvement of learners and other stakeholder representatives in planning, but to rebut 
the widespread notion that understanding is unproblematic if the right representatives are 
selected. Learners are considered experts as to their own interests (cf., Monette, 1977). Institutional 
leaders are considered experts as to institutional interests. Experienced workers are considered 
experts as to the jobs they do. That such persons might lack critical insights is “if not unthinkable, 
seemingly unthought” (Scardamalia & Bereiter, 1991, p. 189). A contrasting view urged here is that 
seemingly knowledgeable persons may not have had opportunities to transform their knowledge as 
required to create effective programs, and that conventional planning approaches do not present such 
opportunities. 

Learning will have little impact if planners cannot act on their new understandings. Therefore educa- 
tors should nurture conditions that support both learning and action consistent with learning among 
planners. Such conditions may involve incentives and rewards, access to information, physical 
environments and production requirements at the individual program planning level or higher (Gilbert, 
1 978). Project staffing may play a role as well but the goal of this paper is to describe a type of 
process in which all planning participants should be helped to engage, rather than describe the types 
of persons who should be excluded from or included in planning. 



WHY EDUCATORS SHOULD ADVOCATE A LEARNING PROCESS 
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CONCLUSION 



I have argued that responsible educators must nurture conditions that support learning and action 
consistent with learning among planners. Further research should be done to reveal how educators 
might accomplish this. The following may be fruitful areas for inquiry: 

• Time. Knowledge-transforming can divert much time and effort from other activities (Scardamalia 
& Bereiter, 1991). Researchers might investigate ways to create more time for learning during 
planning, therefore. Better yet, they might investigate ways to integrate learning with everyday 
activities other than planning. 

• Teams. On large projects, production is often “modularized" so that related topics are parceled 
out to different planners. This can prevent planners from reflecting on related matters in a holistic 
way. Instructional developers are often required to develop modules in serial rather than parallel 
fashion to smooth out the workload for subject matter experts, learner representatives and other 
program reviewers. Multiple layers of approval requirements may be created to give different 
stakeholder representatives a voice in the development process. These arrangements can also 
discourage developers from making appropriate revisions in programs. Researchers might con- 
sider whether more beneficial divisions of labor are possible, therefore. 

• Rewards and incentives. Planners with substantive knowledge and experience may withhold 
critical insights if they do not share in the rewards for program development or have limited oppor- 
tunities to make decisions (cf., Fingeret & Jurmo, 1989). Planners in general may be discouraged 
from learning if learning during planning is punished (perhaps because it is equated with ineffi- 
ciency) or non-learning is rewarded. Researchers might investigate various types of perfor- 
mance measures and consequences such as job pay and promotions, formal recognition, informal 
social approval and self-satisfaction for possible effects on learning, therefore. 

• Beliefs about planning. Many practitioners believe that the approach presented in classical 
models is the best or only way to plan (Brookfield, 1986). Accordingly, researchers might con- 
sider how beliefs of educators and other planning participants support or inhibit learning, and how 
dysfunctional beliefs might be changed. 
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TEACHING ADULTS TO WRITE: A SITUATED ACTIVITY 



Catherine A. Hansman-Ferguson and Arthur L. Wilson 
ABSTRACT 

Proponents of situated cognition argue that in order to comprehend adult cognitive processes we 
must understand how setting, culturally-provided tools, and social activity structure learning. 
Therefore, the purpose of this study was to examine adult learners' perceptions of how they 
learned to write in the social context of the computer-based developmental writing classroom. 
While learners reported that standard writing principles helped, this study suggests that the nature 
of the writing technology and the social conditions of the computer-based classroom were central 
elements in structuring their learning to write. 

INTRODUCTION 

Teaching adults to write typically means teaching writing as an individual cognitive process in 
which adults learn to apply abstract writing principles, procedures and models of the writing 
process to their writing. This approach assumes that a general set of writing skills applies in any 
context. As technology continues to evolve, developmental writing courses for adults are often 
conducted in computer-based classrooms where teachers and adult learners use word processors 
for writing. But teachers of adults frequently do not focus on the word processor itself as a central 
tool in structuring learning to write, which ignores the role word processors may play in the writing 
process. Previous research (e.g. Reed, 1990; French, 1991) indicates that using word processors 
in teaching writing reduces learners' anxiety about writing and increases how much they revise 
their writing, which suggests alterations in the way learners feel about writing and changes in the 
writing process itself. Missing from this research, however, is how adult learners actually learn 
to write using word processors and how the social context of the computer-based classroom 
structures their learning to write. The purpose of this study, therefore, was to examine the 
perceptions of adult learners concerning how word processors structure their learning to write in 
the social context of the computer-based classroom. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE: WRITING MODELS AND SITUATED COGNITION 

Teachers of writing to adults traditionally provide students with general guidelines and 
procedures for writing, sometimes in a flowchart or cookbook fashion. It is assumed that adult 
learners can simply transfer the process of writing from one writing topic and situation to another. 
The expressive and cognitive views, the dominant writing models (Faigley, 1986), generally ignore 
the context within which learning to write occurs, depicting learning as an internal mental process. 
The expressive view of the writing process stresses integrity of text, spontaneity, and originality. 
Proponents of this approach assume that the process for writing can transfer spontaneously from 
situation to situation with relative ease (Smagorinsky and Smith, 1992). This assumption also is 
evident in the cognitive view of the writing process, as typified by Flower and Hayes’ (1981) 
recursive writing model. It consists of three phases: planning, translating, and reviewing; the 
context within which writers are writing and how this may affect their learning to write is ignored. 
There is also an inherent linearity in their model that implies writers must move mentally from step 
to step in the writing process. The problem with the dominant teaching models of writing is that 
they assume learning to write is an internal sequential process and do not take into account how 
computers and the social structure of the computer-based classroom may affect the processes 
students use for writing. In addition, the authors of these models seem to assume that the writing 
processes will be the same whether students write with pen and paper or with word processors. 

A third perspective on the process of writing, the social view, does take into account the social 
context of the writer as she or he writes. Faigley (1986) explains that the social view is based on 
one central assumption “that human language (including writing) can be understood only from the 
perspective of society rather than a single individual... the focus of a social view of writing, 



therefore, is not how the social situation influences the individual, but on how the individual is a 
constituent of culture” (p. 157). But Lave (1988) and Giddens (1979) argue that learners constitute 
and are constituted by society, or as Lave says, live in and fashion their society at the same time. 
Lave’s work can be used to augment the ideas suggested by the social view of the writing process 
and may have profound implications for examining the process of writing in a computer-based 
classroom. If, as the social view of the writing process suggests, learners are constituents of a 
culture, then how they learn may well depend on the context within which the learning is taking 
place, and as Lave suggests, on the tools they use as they learn. 

Because word processors are culturally-provided tools embedded in the social dynamics of the 
class, activity theory and theories of situated cognition provided the theoretical framework for 
conducting this study. Social learning theory asserts that people learn from observing other 
people in an observational setting (Merriam & Caffarella, 1991). Randic (1991), in describing 
Vygotsky’s theories on learning language, asserted that "knowledge, thought and learning are 
social and collaborative acts" (p. 5). Findings from Lave’s 1988 ethnographic study of how adults 
used math in real-world contexts such as grocery stores led her to assert that “knowledge in 
practice, constituted in the settings of practice, is the locus of the most powerful knowledgeability 
of people in the lived-in world” (1988, p. 14). Lave argues that learning cannot be understood 
simply as an internal, individual mental process in which the mind acquires and stores knowledge 
for future use in any context. Instead, human cognition is profoundly situated: learning and 
knowing are structured by people interacting with each other in tool-dependent environments, 
which leads to an understanding of learning as a complex social phenomenon. This approach to 
adult learning incorporates the mind, body, activity and culturally provided tools in a complex web 
of recursive interactions (Rogoff & Lave, 1984; Brown, Collins & Duguid, 1989). In other words, 
"knowing and learning are centrally integrated within the language, tools, and culture of socially 
organized settings.. .setting and activity dialectically structure cognition" (Wilson, 1993, pg. 336). 
Viewing learning from this perspective causes us to develop an understanding of how tools and 
social interaction structure cognition, which means that learning must be investigated within the 
situations in which it occurs. Our objective in this study was to examine how tools and social 
interaction may structure learning to write in a computer-based classroom. Because we view 
learning as a social process, we sought to investigate adult learners’ perceptions of word 
processors used as tools for writing and the computer-based classroom as their social context of 
learning. 



METHODOLOGY 

In order to understand how tools and social interactions structure adult learners’ perceptions 
of learning to write in a socially interactive computer-based classroom, we used a qualitative 
research design. Data were gathered using semi-structured interviews with twelve adult learners 
at the beginning and end of a developmental writing course in a university setting. Additional data 
consisted of researcher observations and learners’ journals regarding their reflections on learning 
to write. We analyzed data using the constant comparative method. Interview data were analyzed 
first for emerging themes which were then triangulated with student journals and researcher 
observations. 



FINDINGS 

Three categories of perceptions emerged during the data analysis. First, learners indicated that 
computers gave them “power over” their writing in terms of having more control over the writing 
process; this “power” enabled them to “write better” with computers than they did with paper and 
pen. Second, the more interactive conditions of the computer-based classroom provided more 
opportunities for adult learners to “talk about” their writing and the computers as tools for writing 
with each other. Thus their social interaction contributed to their development as writers. Third, 
viewing their writing on the computer screen gave adult learners “distance from” (objectivity) about 
their own writing which allowed adult learners the opportunity to “re-look and fix" problems with 
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their writing on the computer. The results of the study in general showed that the cultural setting 
of the computer lab facilitated the students’ transformation from non-writers to writers. 

POWER OVER 

Adult learners reported that they felt they had more power over what and how they wrote using 
computers than when using pens, paper, and typewriters. The sense that the computer gave them 
control and power over their time and their writing surfaced frequently in the respondents' 
comments concerning writing. When asked to describe how writing with computers was different 
than writing without computers, a women student explained that “I make changes... but I don't have 
to change everything. I can do what I want with my writing”. Another student described how she 
could “correct everything” on computers, much more so than she ever could when she used a 
typewriter for writing assignments. 

Besides making corrections of errors easier, the functions within the word processor seemed 
to help adult learners with their writing and gave them more confidence as they wrote, giving 
students “power over” their writing. Students were eager to learn the functions on the word 
processor which they felt could help their writing, such as spell checker. We also observed that 
as students learned the different functions of the word processor, they were willing to share this 
knowledge with their peers, frequently teaching them how to use these functions. For example, 
a woman who learned how to block a piece of writing and then move this paragraph via cut and 
paste to another part of her writing was eager to show this to another student. She sat beside him 
and “practiced” with him until he not only understood the concept but how this feature could help 
him as he revised his own writing. 

TALK ABOUT 

Adult students in this study reported that peer students were helpful to them when they 
critiqued each other’s writing, frequently “talking about” writing and correcting grammar mistakes 
and other errors. During interviews at the beginning of the semester, adult learners expressed 
concern that other students would be reading their writing and commenting on it. “I think people 
have to have a chance to feel comfortable with each other before they can accept critiques,” said 
one women, who admitted in beginning of the semester interviews that she was quite nervous 
about having other students read her writing. During later interviews, however, many students 
expressed concern about each other’s writing and discussed ways which they felt they had helped 
other students’ writing. One women whose handicapped hand had not prevented her from using 
word processors extensively before the writing class gave this example of help she gave: “Like 
if they are talking about baseball and then all of sudden they switch to hockey, it is obvious to 
them what they mean because they wrote it, but not to me. I try to point out those kinds of 
things.” Another student discussed the help she received by giving an example of this help: 

One example is in this argumentative essay when I was writing about the five point seat 
belt system. And I wrote two straps over the right shoulder, and two straps over the left 
shoulder, but then I lost track of the number of straps I was writing about and the person 
critiquing my paper asked me some questions to make me write it clearer. 

All adult students in this study reported getting some form of help from other students in the class 
during peer critiques. When asked to report helpful comments from students, respondents 
reported examples which they were able to incorporate into their writing, such as “grammar 
problems,” “needs transitions between paragraphs,” and “I don’t understand your thesis.” One 
woman, who at the beginning of the semester was very apprehensive about writing and about 
others reading her writing, reported, “The more peer critiques I did, the better my writing seemed 
to get to other people. They would say ‘you didn’t do this, you didn’t do that.’ So my writing 
became better. We talk about our writing.” Students also reported getting continual help and 
information from other students in the class concerning how to use word processing functions. 
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DISTANCE FROM TO RE-LOOK AND FIX 



Some students said that being able to see what they had written printed on the computer 
screen helped them because “it was easier to read" than their own handwriting. Another 
respondent said, “Just being able to see what I am writing as I am writing it helps me write better 
and more. It makes writing easier.” A woman student mentioned that “seeing the writing visually 
on the screen helps a lot. I can go through every paragraph and actually find my mistakes before 
printing. Being able to see it and how it will look helps my writing.” Seeing what they had written 
on the screen seemed to make students more objective about their work. “It’s like looking at 
something someone else had written,” said one student. “I can be more critical of it, see my 
problems and fix them.”_ 

Being visually able to see what they had written printed on the computer screen gave students 
an objectivity about their own writing which they did not seem to have with the essays that they 
wrote with pen and paper. Since the writers could easily fix their errors in writing using the word 
processors, they felt that they had more “power” over their writing than they did when they used 
pen and paper. Since many of the students viewed what they had written using the word 
processor as not something they themselves had written but something that was on the computer 
screen, they were able to “distance themselves” from their writing and view it objectively as it was 
printed on the computer screen. This allowed students to “re-look and fix" their writing. 

Sometimes students described using the computer for writing as being less stressful than using 
a typewriter: 

It helps to do it on the computer rather than on the typewriter. On a computer it is a 
lot less stressful. ..and instead of having to retype everything you just fix it on the 
computer. It relieves a lot of stress. 

Seeing what they had written, typed and neatly displayed on the computer screen, also seemed 
to change students’ processes for writing. Although some students wrote out initial drafts of 
essays with pencil and paper, by the end of the semester most adult learners described using the 
word processor to write an entire essay, skipping completely prescribed steps which are prominent 
in dominant process models for writing, such as the model by Flower and Hayes (1981). For 
example, students were given pre-writing assignments to help them generate ideas before 
beginning writing assignments; however, we observed that most students did not take time to write 
the pre-writing assignments, which they were supposed to complete before starting to write their 
essays, until they had already finished writing their essays. They skipped pre-writing assignments 
in order to begin generating ideas and drafting their essays on the computers. Adult learners 
writing with the computers reported developing much more fluid processes for writing, moving 
between creating ideas to drafting to interacting with other students to publication and back with 
ease. 



DISCUSSION 

Adult students described the computer as a valuable tool for writing because of how easily they 
could change what they had written. Since the adult student writers could easily fix their errors 
in writing with the functions in the word processor, they felt that they had more power over their 
writing than they did with pen and paper. Seeing what they had written printed on the computer 
screen also gave students an objectivity about their own writing which they reported not having 
with essays they wrote with pen and paper and then typed using typewriters. Adult students who 
described themselves as not being very good typists expressed hopes that computers would help 
them with their writing because they anticipated being able to easily fix their typing errors. 
However, by the end of the semester these students realized that word processors were not a 
magical fix for problems within their writing. Nevertheless, all students interviewed felt that the 
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computer was a powerful tool which helped them with their writing. 

Being able to clearly see what they had written on the screen in a neat printed manner also 
seemed to affect students’ processes for writing. DeBauche (1990) argues that when a writer 
composes using pen and paper, the pen becomes an extension of the person; thus the writer may 
view what she or he has written as an extension of her or him self. The essay typed on the 
computer, however, becomes something printed on the computer screen; physical and mental 
space separate the writer from what they have written. If this notion is true, then students may 
feel real ownership of handwritten essays and may be reluctant to make changes to these essays 
because they are extensions of themselves. Many students in this study said that writing essays 
on the computer helped them “see” their writing, and since they could "see” it, they were more 
willing to revise, “fix” and make changes to their writing composed on word processors than they 
felt they were had they written their essays with pen and paper. 

This willingness to revise gave students a sense of having more control over their writing 
processes and altered the processes students used for writing. At the beginning of the semester, 
many students described using the computer more or less as a typewriter with which they typed 
a finished essay. However, as the semester progressed, students integrated the computer into 
all stages of their writing, thus changing their processes for writing. Writing for these students 
became a matter of moving back and forth between drafting and revising, using the computer to 
make their revisions. Students did not feel constrained to follow prescribed steps for writing, but 
could easily move back and forth between drafting, revising and publishing. Using the functions 
in the word processor to make these changes also gave them feelings of “power over” their 
writing. 

As adult learners described their writing processes to us, it became clear that their processes 
for writing were much more fluid and non-linear than the writing process models of writing, such 
as the process model of Flower and Hayes (1981) described earlier in this paper. Adult learners’ 
explanations of their writing processes were not descriptions of linear processes of writing which 
moved from pre-writing to drafting to final publication; instead, they moved back and forth between 
writing and revising, at times not printing out copies of essays but simply reading what they had 
written on the screen and revising it as they read it. Asking others to critique their work became 
added components to their writing processes; thus, adult learners writing processes became not 
just something which was “inside their heads,” but social processes which required interactions 
and input from others. In other words, their writing processes were not internal mental processes, 
but were influenced by the tools they used and the social interactions within the computer based 
classroom, structuring their cognition of learning to write 

The computer is a powerful tool for writing. Teachers of writing need to recognize it as such 
and plan classes which allow students time to explore the computer and word processor for 
writing. If teachers of adults in the computer-based classroom spend large amounts of class time 
lecturing and prescribing writing processes for students, students will not gain any experience 
using computers and the computers will basically be used by students as a typewriter for typing 
end product essays. Teachers of writing in computer-based classrooms hold a powerful tool in 
their hands and the responsibility to encourage learners to use this tool for writing, structuring 
classes which allow time for adult learners to interact with others and use the computer for writing. 

Our study has particular relevance for understanding how adults learn writing in various 
settings, such as nontraditional students returning to college, graduate students in higher 
education, GED students, and adults learning to write in business and industry. As Lave (1988) 
suggests, learning and knowing cannot be viewed as only an internal mental process where 
learners store knowledge and information for future use in any context. Tools and interactions 
among adult learners structure cognition; therefore, learning needs to be investigated within the 
context in which it occurs. Future research on adult learners’ writing processes should focus on 
examining how the context of the learning situation and the tools used, such as computers, may 
structure learning. 
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DEVELOPING A MENTORING PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT EVALUATION MODEL 

John A. Henschke 



ABSTRACT 

Formal adult teacher model mentoring programs tend to have a predictable set of elements: 
policies, mentor selection procedures, mentor training activities, mentor role expectations, mentor- 
adult teacher matching, and secondary developmental relationships. Mentoring is an 
individualized, long-term, teaching/learning relationship between two people used to accomplish 
a variety of purposes. Yet, little evaluation has been conducted to determine its results, or the 
effectiveness of the current process, with an eye to making program improvements. The purpose 
of this qualitative research study was to: develop a program improvement model for an adult 
teacher mentoring program; apply the model to a formal adult teacher mentoring program; perform 
a metaevaluation of the model and implementation; and, recommend changes to the model. A 
case study design was used to accomplish the purpose. Three data sources included individual 
and group interviews, and 1988 to 1993 historical program documentation. A purposeful sampling 
strategy was used to select nineteen interviewees from a possible forty-two. The model included 
defining evaluative questions, data collection, data analysis and interpretation, and reporting, an 
experienced metaevaluator addressed the model's trustworthiness. Findings confirmed little 
program accountability, site condition adaptations, model authenticity, and added to the model, 
identifying stakeholders and decision makers, and replanning and redesign. 

INTRODUCTION 

Formal adult teacher mentoring programs tend to have a predictable set of elements: policies, 
mentor selection procedures, mentor training activities, mentor role expectations, adult teacher role 
expectations, mentor-adult teacher matching, and secondary developmental relationships. These 
elements could be considered as constituting a model mentoring program. General research on 
the mentoring relationship, which is a teaching/learning transaction, indicates that mentoring is an 
individualized, long-term relationship between two people; and, the attitudes, beliefs, values, 
knowledge, and skills imparted by a mentor to a protege result from wisdom and experience of 
the mentor, not from innate character traits. 

Mentoring has been used for: religious instruction of children, enhancing the skills and intellectual 
development of young men entering adulthood, transforming returning higher education students’ 
vision of their future, transitions from one occupation to another, career advancement and 
employment opportunities in business, helping girls undertake the responsibilities of motherhood 
and homemaking, men to adapt to life changes, helping clergy learn the ministry profession, 
enhancing learning in the workplace for better functioning on the job (Knowles, 1972), beginning 
teachers to develop expertise in the instructional process, availability of help even in the self- 
directed learning process (Tough, 1979), and seasoned instructors to undertake new ways of 
educating. 

Although formal mentoring programs have been around for many centuries and applied to many 
contexts and situations, little evaluation has been conducted to determine its results, or the 
effectiveness of the current process, with an eye to making program improvements. 

BACKGROUND AND CONTEXT 



MENTORING 

Kram (1985) has extensively investigated mentoring in business. He interviewed numerous people 
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at various levels in the organizations: fifteen junior-level managers, twenty-five mentor-protege 
pairs, and ten officers. He believes that developmental work relationships occur throughout the 
full range of career life and are affected by the life and career stages of participants and the 
organizational context in which the relationship happens. He thus concludes from the research 
that formal mentoring programs are ineffective because mentoring relationships cannot be 
engineered, and individuals are most likely to develop a variety of relationships that provide some 
mentoring functions, instead of meeting all their needs in one relationship. 

Merriam (1983) suggested that thoughtful, cautious consideration be given to developing formal 
mentoring programs. Her extensive mentoring literature review showed the phenomena of 
mentoring as not clearly conceptualized and research designs as unsophisticated and poorly, if 
ever, evaluated. 

Nevertheless, mentoring relationships are continuing to be prescribed as part of comprehensive 
preparation programs for beginning adult teachers. Cruickshank (1989) reports that forty states 
indicate some activity along this line. Waters and Bernhardt (1989) caution that this push for 
mentoring programs not be allowed to mask the complexity of designing these programs. 

EVALUATION 

There is a clear distinction between types of program evaluation which are conducted, formative 
and summative. Formative evaluation provides feedback to people who are trying to improve 
something. Summative evaluation provides information for decision makers who are wondering 
whether to fund, terminate, or purchase something (Scriven, 1980, pp. 6-7). 

This study utilized an existing state-mandated formal mentoring program to inform the original 
design of an evaluation model and its subsequent improvement, thus making moot any further 
discussion of improvement (formative) versus performance (summative) evaluations. In choosing 
the formative evaluation, the positivist approach was eliminated since in the mandated mentoring 
program there were no: clear goals, prespecified causal linkages, preordinate evaluation designs, 
objective or generalizable judgments of program worth. 

The interpretive approach of formative evaluation was chosen because of the compatible 
assumptions: (1) knowledge and theory are both propositional and tacit, based on theory and 

personal intuition, experiences and beliefs; (2) causal links among program goals and outcomes 
are studied as they naturally occur in the program without imposition of external controls or 
manipulation; (3) evaluative models are evolutionary instead of preordinate; and, (4) evaluation 
results are a combination of description and judgment of program merit in a particularized context. 

PURPOSE 

The mentoring and evaluation literature review formed the basis of formulating the purpose of this 
study which was (1) to develop a program improvement evaluation model for an adult teacher 
mentor program; (2) to apply the model to a formal adult teacher mentoring program; (3) to 
perform a metaevaluation of the model and its implementation; and, (4) to recommend changes 
to the model. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

This model was also based upon three major assumptions derived from the mentoring and 
evaluation literatures and upon a conventional definition of formative evaluation. The three 
assumptions are that adult teacher mentoring programs: (1) can be conceptualized as supporting 
a complex web of relationships designed to affect the behavior and beliefs of both mentors and 
mentees; (2) are not discrete isolated entities but a series of related activities embedded in a 
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broader organizational context which affects the structure, process, and evaluation of the program; 
and, (3) have stakeholders who hold disparate views which present a rich set of multiple realities. 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS/FORESHADOWING ISSUES 

Several foreshadowing issues emerged from the literature review which helped formulate the 
questions which guided this research. Does the evaluation and its implementation: (1) Access 
relevant audiences and serve their practical needs? (2) Respect individual rights and standards 
of ethical practice? (3) Differentiate mentor and mentee perceptions regarding mentoring activities 
among various program sites? (4) Indicate how and why mentees access other developmental 
work relationships? (5) Identify organizational barriers to mentoring? and, (6) Show relative 
effectiveness of mentoring selection and training? 

RESEARCH METHODS AND DESIGN 



A case study research design (Yin, 1981) was used to: design the mentor program improvement 
evaluation model; implement the model; conduct a metaevaluation of the model and its 
implementation; and, recommend changes to the model. Three data sources were utilized for 
triangulation in the study: taped, guided individual and group interviews, and 1988 to 1993 
historical program documentation. A purposeful sampling strategy (Patton, 1980) was used to 
select nineteen interviewees from a sample population of forty-two. The formative mentor program 
improvement evaluation model includes: defining evaluation questions, data collection, data 
analysis and interpretation, and reporting shown in Figure 1 . The metaevaluation was conducted 
by an independent auditor experienced in qualitative research, and addressed the trustworthiness- 
credibility, dependability, confirmability, and transferability-of implementing the model. 



Phase 1 Phase 2 

Define evaluation questions Data collection 

Activities: Activities: 

‘Review evaluation and mentor research ‘Site interviews 

‘Interview program director and Professional ‘Collect program documents 



Development Committee 
Products: 

‘Preliminary interview guides 



Phase 3 

Data analysis & interpretation 

Activities: 

‘Site analysis 

*Theme and pattern analysis 
‘Document analysis 
Products: 

‘Case summary 

Verification: 

‘Professional Development Committee 



Products: 

‘Narrative site summaries 
Verification: 

‘Interviewees 

Phase 3 

Reporting 

Activities: 

*Write reports 
‘Distribute reports 
‘Collect verification comments 
Products: 

‘Comprehensive case report 
‘Executive summary reports 
Verification: 

‘Evaluation participants 



Figure 1. Formative Evaluation Program Improvement Model 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



Findings of the metaevaluation process indicated little evidence of individual or program-wide 
accountability. Figure 2 displays the conditions, causes and consequent adaptations, which as 
reported by interview subjects, tended to affect their ability to be in a mentor relationship. 

CONDITIONS CAUSES ADAPTATIONS 



TIME TO MEET 
Adequate 



•Synchronous or 

compatible schedules 



•Frequent meetings 

•Increased adoption of mentor duties 



Inadequate 'Mismatched schedules 

•Assignment mismatch 



ASSIGNMENT MATCH 

Good Trained mentor available at 

grade level or in same 
department as first-year 
teacher 



•No formal meetings 
•Spontaneous "quick fix” crises 
meetings only 

•First-year teacher forms substitute 
relationship 

•Frequent meetings 
•Variety of mentor assistance given 
to first-year teacher 



Poor 



PROXIMITY 

Near 



•Lack of qualified mentor in 'Infrequent meetings 

the cadre to meet the need 'Repeated use of the same mentors 
•Planned mismatch to increase 'Mentor role dissonance 

communication among *Teammates instead of formal mentor 
departments 

•Grade level or department 'Frequent meetings 
match 



Distant 'Assignment mismatch 'Infrequent meetings 

•Decrease in types of assistance given 
to first-year teacher 
•Beginner forms substitute relationship 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

Adequate 'Administrator plans aide ‘Increased adoption of mentor duties 

coverage for mentor and first- 
year teacher to meet 
•Administrator evaluates mentor- 
beginner relationship 

Inadequate ‘Poor administrator 'Mentor role dissonance 

communication with 'Mentor feels unaccountable 

mentor and first-year teacher 



Figure 2. Conditions Affecting the Mentor Relationship 



The auditor verified the implementation of the model as an authentic evaluation to: fairly portray 
program participants views; increase participant awareness of the program environment; increase 
participant understanding of how others value and hold meaning forthe program; and, effect actual 
program changes as a result of the evaluation. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

A revised mentor program evaluation model was fashioned for improvement of the mentoring 
program as a conclusion of the metaevaluation which adds two phases to the original four phases. 
The two new phases are now Phase 1 and Phase 6. This revision is shown on Figure 3. 



Phase 1 

Identify stakeholders and decision 
decision makers 
Activities: 

‘Define audiences of the evaluation 
‘Describe sites program locations 
Products: 

‘List of stakeholders and decision makers 

Phase 3 
Data collection 

Activities: 

‘Conduct site focus groups 

‘Design questionnaires 

‘Plan and schedule use of the questionnaire 

‘Deliver and collect questionnaire returns 

Products: 

‘Summary of focus group notes by site 
‘Completed questionnaires sorted by sites 

Phase 5 

Reporting 

Activities: 

•Write reports 

‘Distribute reports to program participants 
Products: 

‘Annual summary report 



Phase 2 

Define evaluation questions 

Activities: 

‘Review evaluation and mentor research 
‘Interview program director 
Products: 

‘Focus group interview guides 
Phase 3 

Data analysis & interpretation 

Activities: 

‘Analysis of site data 
•Theme and pattern analysis 



Products: 

‘Site summaries 



Phase 6 

Replanning and design 

Activities: 

‘Plan program changes 

‘Plan strategies to monitor changes 

Products: 

‘Program procedures 
‘Evaluation plan 



Figure 3. Revised Formative Evaluation Program Improvement Model 

Implications of this study are that the findings and conclusions may be useful to adult, extension, 
community, and continuing educators seeking to prepare and/or mentor new educators of adults 
being engaged to teach in their programs. Professional development organizations, state 
departments of education, university or college faculty, and corporate human resource developers 
who provide preparation for teachers of adults could also use these findings and conclusions for 
upgrading the quality of teaching, mentoring, learning and performance which would result. 
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ASPECTS OF ARAB CULTURE AFFECTING ADULT LEARNERS: 
GENDER, CLASS, AND RELIGIOUS ISSUES 

Jenny Hopkins 



ABSTRACT 



This paper discusses gender, class, and religious issues affecting adult Arab students in a 
learning situation. Characteristics of adult Arab learners and cultural factors which affect learning 
are mentioned, including Arab concepts of face and honor, family life, and the Arabic language 
itself. This information, which is taken mainly from the field of English as a Second Language 
(ESL) and sociological studies of the Arab culture, will be especially helpful in planning programs 
for adult Arab students. But the issues presented here extend beyond the Arab culture and are 
important for all practitioners of adult and continuing education, especially those practitioners who 
work with adults from varied cultural backgrounds. 



The growing cultural and ethnic diversity of America is one of the most important demographic 
variables which adult educators need to consider in their field as this century closes (Merriam & 
Caffarella, 1991). While Arab-Americans do not yet constitute such a significant minority as do 
Hispanics, African-Americans, and Native Americans, their numbers in certain areas of the Upper 
Midwest, such as Dearborn, Michigan, Chicago, Illinois, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin are significant 
(Haiek, 1992). This means that adult educators in areas of the US which have high concentrations 
of Arabs will need to consider the cultural factors of the Arab ethnic group when planning 
educational programs to fit the needs of Arab adult learners. 

This paper will give a brief background on Arab society, and then will focus on religious, gender, 
and class issues that have direct implications for teachers of Arabs in adult learning contexts. 
Finally, some research on characteristics of adult Arab students will be presented, along with 
implications for practice in the field of adult and continuing education. The ideas presented here 
are not meant to show the superiority of one culture over another, nor is any value judgment 
being made about the worth of any culture. The general statements made in this paper about 
Arab adult learners are meant to be used only as a guide for adult educators when working with 
adult learners from cultures which are different from their own. 



The term "Arab" refers to those people who have come to the United States from countries in the 
Middle East. This includes the 21 countries extending from Morocco to Iraq and from Syria to the 
countries of the Arabian peninsula. Arabs are people whose first language is Arabic, whose 
religion is Islam, and who identify themselves as Arab. (Arabs themselves believe that they form a 
cultural unit) (Nydell, 1987). Although non-Muslims constitute 5% of the Arab population in this 
area, Islam is an important and influential force for everyone from the Middle East, and is therefore 
included as one of the factors which defines an Arab. 

Arab culture is a tight one which demands conformity of its participants. The most important social 
unit is that of the extended family -- a patriarchal structure which serves the purpose of much more 
than just a family in the Western sense of the word. Family members look out for each other and 
provide social services for each other where the government does not. Children learn to 
subordinate their own desires to those of the parents who make most decisions in the family 
including what they are to study in school (Farquharson, 1989). Although it is often assumed that 
the father makes all decisions within the Arab family, it is more accurate to say that the mother has a 
large degree of influence in the important family decisions. In fact, most decisions are made with 
much consultation and input from all family members. Within this "corporation" type of family 
structure, the needs of the group come ahead of the needs of the individual (Rugh, 1985). The 
personal status of members of a corporation is defined by the group and not by the activities of 
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the group's individual members. In addition, the behaviors of an individual are evaluated by how 
well they reflect on the group. 

Related to this idea is the issue of honor, which can help explain why the concept of "face" is so 
important in Arab society. The way that an individual is treated by others is indicative of their social 
standing within the group. It is necessary for Arabs to be treated with respect at all times. Respect 
can be shown in the timing and amount of attention given, the words spoken by a person when 
addressing an Arab, or even in the tone of voice that is used in conversations. This is especially 
crucial for American teachers to keep in mind because criticism of Arab students in front of their 
peers is a very shameful thing. Blending in to the group unit is more important than standing out 
as an individual in Arab society. 

EDUCATIONAL ROOTS IN THE RELIGION OF ISLAM 

The religion of Islam has a long tradition in the Arab world in all aspects of life including education, 
family structure, and the laws of Arab countries. Religion and education have been linked since 
the beginnings of Islam in the Middle East. In order to understand the educational system in Arab 
societies, as well as the educational context that adult Arab learners have come from, it is 
necessary to know something about the religion of Islam. Islam has had a profound influence on 
attitudes towards education and the educational methods used in Arab society. 

ORAL SOCIETY AND THE QUR'AN 

The people of the Arabian peninsula had an oral culture before Islam was introduced there in the 
7th century. Islamic historians claim that there were only about 1 7 literate people in the city of 
Mecca at the time Mohammed began preaching the message of the Qur'an (Shalaby, 1 979). The 
Prophet Mohammed was also illiterate when, at age 40, he began receiving the message of God 
through the archangel Gabriel. The religion of Islam gradually changed the illiterate, oral society 
into a literate society which valued education. The message of Islam included encouragement for 
followers to pursue knowledge and to become lifelong learners. For the first few years, however, 
the messages that Mohammed received were passed on orally and memorized until much later 
when they were recorded in the first book of the Arabs and of the Muslims -- their holy book - the 
Qur'an. 

The Qur’an was delivered to Mohammed in the language which is now known as Classical Arabic. 
This language has not deviated since the 7th century when the first verses were revealed 
because it is considered to be the language of God. Muslims believe that the Arabic language 
existed before time began (Ferguson, 1959). The Qur'an provides the ultimate example of the 
written word in Arab culture. It is not to be contested, criticized, changed, or disputed. This fact 
may account for some of the problems Arab students face in reading other texts. It is hard, for 
example, for Arab students to read a text critically (Farquharson, 1989), or to understand certain 
literary devices, such as similes, metaphors, or "poetic license." 

THE FIRST SCHOOLS 

i he first schools in Islamic Arabia were called Kuttab's. Arabic poetry and the Qur'an were used as 
the "texts" in oral form. The students who attended the religious schools, or Kuttab's, learned to 
recite the Qur'an by heart. They also learned to read, write, and do some math. The teaching 
methods used at the Kuttab were mostly reciting and memorizing (Stanton, 1990). 

The influence of the original Kuttab schools can be felt even today. Arabs value education and 
respect those who pursue learning. But because the educational methods used in the Middle 
East have not changed significantly from the techniques of memorization and imitation used in the 
first Islamic schools, students do not learn the skills to do research nor the ability to develop 
solutions to problems. Students from the Middle East who come to North America must adapt a 
critical/analytical style in their new educational environment. Problems arise when Arab students 
attempt to apply strategies learned in their home culture (e.g., never questioning a text) to the 
new educational situation in North America (Farquharson, 1989). 
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Throughout Islamic society, it has been a tradition that girls not receive the same education as 
boys. Many men believed that if girls were free to leave the home and attend school, even if they 
were chaperoned, the morals of the society would deteriorate (Hyde, 1 978). Although girls were 
allowed to attend the Kuttab, they had to return home once they reached a certain age, so lapsed 
back into illiteracy even if they learned how to read while attending the Kuttab (Marei, 1978). It was 
considered that educating females would not be of any value to society. 

Nowadays, in many countries of the Middle East, although classes are often separated by sex, 
women have the same opportunities as men to receive an education at all levels of instruction. 
But it seemsthat men still have certain advantages as can be seen from the large number of male 
foreign students from the Middle East compared to the number of female foreign students from 
the Middle East (Addou & Hodinko, 1989). Often Arab families will not permit their daughters to 
travel abroad by themselves to study. 

Social interactions between Arab men and women are usually permissible at work (except in the 
stricter Gulf countries, such as Saudi Arabia). But relations between the sexes are carefully 
controlled in most other situations. The honor of the family is always of prime concern, and 
women who do not conform to social traditions risk more problems in Arab society than do men, 
especially in issues that concern family honor (Nydell, 1987). An Arab woman, even though she 
may be a well-educated professional, is careful of guarding her reputation. She usually is not 
comfortable being alone in a room with a man if she is not related to him or married to him. This is 
an issue that teachers of Arab adults need to be cognizant of when discussing progress with 
students in a one-on-one situation. It may be useful to provide same-sex teachers for groups of 
Arab students. Advertising classes as "all-female" or "all-male" would increase participation, 
especially among traditional or strongly religious Arab women and men. 

Instructors also need to be aware of the special problems that might be encountered when trying 
to use typical adult education practices such as group work or pair work. Arab women may not feel 
comfortable working with a male partner on a class project. Arab men, especially those who are 
devout Muslims, may feel equally uncomfortable talking to women who are not members of their 
own family. Adult educators need to realize that this cultural issue could severely inhibit group or 
pair work, even though this type of classroom interaction is often highly favored over traditional 
lecture methods in adult learning situations. Careful planning ahead of time to develop same-sex 
groups may avoid some of the gender-related problems of alternative classroom activities. 

SOCIAL CLASS 

All across the Middle East, the society is divided into several different social classes: the nobility 
and extremely affluent upper class, the middle class of governmental and military employees, 
merchants, landowners and teachers, and the lower class laborers, farmers, and peasants. 
Bedouins generally fall outside of these social classes and do not mix with the city dwellers 
(Nydell, 1987). Social class is mainly determined by birth and remains fixed. Changes in class can 
occur, although they do not become apparent for several generations. One of the main issues of 
social class in relation to education is the command of the Arabic language. 

Although all Arabs speak the local colloquial variety of the Arabic language, only the educated 
(i.e., middle and upper classes) have command of formal written Arabic. Exposure to foreign 
languages is limited to those who attend school, and real proficiency in a foreign language is 
limited to the people who can afford private schools where all instruction is in a language other 
than Arabic. Teachers of adult Arabs need to know the social class of their students in order to 
determine their command of the various forms of Arabic and possible exposure to foreign 
languages. Arab students in an ESL class in the United States, for example, are likely to be from 
the lower-middle class because upper class Arabs will most likely have already learned English 
before they become adults. If the learners are political refugees of the lower class, rather than 
voluntary immigrants of the middle class, they may not even be literate in Arabic. It would be 
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useful for teachers of adult Arabs to inquire into the educational background and social class of 
their students to determine literacy levels in their native language as well as their English 
proficiency. An awareness of their language background would be useful for other types of 
learning situations as well. In addition, it is important for American educators to have a better 
understanding of the Arabic language itself, especially the issue of diglossia. 

Arabic is a diglossic language, which means that there are two or more varieties of the language 
used in the same speech community for specific purposes and specific occasions (Ferguson, 
1959). There are both high and low forms of Arabic, and these forms are used for very specific 
functions. The high (H) form of Arabic is similar to that of the Qur’an. It is different from the low (L) 
form, called colloquial, in many aspects including pronunciation, vocabulary, and structure. The L 
Arabic is acquired naturally by ail Arabs at home as a first language. The H form is learned as a 
second language and is almost never spoken fluently. The grammar of H Arabic is taught in terms 
of rules, whereas the grammar of the L form is learned intuitively and Arabs may not even consider 
that it is a real language. 

The implications of this diglossic situation are obvious when considering issues such as 
education, literacy, and learning other languages. All people, even the well-educated, must learn 
H Arabic at school. Anybody who wants to read or write the language must learn the H form. So 
people who do not attend school at all or those who do not attend for very long will not become 
literate in Arabic. Even though these people may be familiar with the H form through their 
memorization of Qur’anic verses, they are not able to use it with any degree of fluency. In terms of 
learning a second language, Arab students will have interference from two different languages: 
writing errors in English will result form interference with the H form and speaking errors will come 
from the L form (Thompson-Panos & Thomas-Ruzic, 1 983). 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ARAB LEARNERS 

A brief review of some of the characteristics of Arab learners can help North American teachers 
understand the way that their Arab students approach a learning task. A few of these 
characteristics, presented below, include the communication styles of Arabs, learning style 
preferences, and rhetorical styles. 

In both written and spoken language, Arabs have a tradition of exaggeration, over assertion, 
repetition, and frequent restatement (Farquharson, 1989). Arabs feel that unless they over assert 
and exaggerate, they might be misunderstood. In addition, Arab students may rely more on 
spoken instructions than on written ones. Even though the Qur'an is never contested, other 
written material is not treated the same in Arab culture. There is even a certain mistrust for 
information which is provided in written form. A person's word is trusted more than what is written, 
and Arab students need verbal instructions and reassurance. This tendency to trust the spoken 
message more than written messages may stem from the fact that the oral tradition has been 
strong in the Middle East for many centuries. 

Reid (1987) studied the learning styles of ESL students, including some Arab students. Her 
study results were based on self-reports, but found that Arab students were quite strong visual 
and auditory learners. The Arab students in her study reported the following learning styles in 
order of preference: kinesthetic, tactile, auditory, individual, visual, and group. It is interesting to 
note that her study lists "group" learning as the method least preferred, even over "individual" 
learning. This seems to go against what was mentioned previously about the importance of 
blending into groups and not standing out as an individual in Arab society. Yet, Arabs are not 
often given the opportunity to work in groups in the classrooms of the Middle East, which may 
explain their preference for other learning styles. 

Logic and rhetoric are interpreted differently in different cultures; they are not universals. The 
English language and the thought patterns that go with it have evolved out of the Anglo-Saxon 
culture, which was heavily influenced by the philosophers of ancient Greece, Rome, and Medieval 
Europe (Kaplan, 1966). It has resulted in a specific type of logic and rhetoric which values 
subordination of ideas in a linear fashion. Units of thought are represented graphically by 
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paragraphs, each one containing a single topic statement which is followed by examples 
supporting the main idea. There is a hierarchy of ideas, all of which are included for a purpose. 
Whether the main idea is stated at the beginning or at the end, all other information in the 
paragraph must relate to that single main thought. Maturity of style in English is shown by using 
subordination techniques properly. Students of other cultural backgrounds are not able to write 
"good" essays in English due partly to the differences in logic, rhetoric, and thought patterns of 
various cultures. 

In the Arabic language, parallel constructions are used instead of the subordination technique 
employed in English. There are several types of parallelism including synonymous ideas, 
contrasting ideas, and the completion of an idea in the second part of the parallel. This type of 
sentence or paragraph construction is judged to be awkward or archaic sounding by English 
speakers. The English language is not designed for this type of construction, whereas extensive 
parallelism is linguistically possible and expected in Arabic (Kaplan, 1966). Teachers need to be 
aware of the different rhetoric styles across cultures and to teach the desired form with a tolerance 
for cultural variations. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

The background on Arab culture and research on characteristics of Arab learners can be used to 
enhance the interactions between Arab students and American teachers. The adult Arab will 
expect a higher degree of formality than is generally found in the North American classroom and 
may question the expertness of the teacher who acts too informally at first. Yet even though 
formality is expected, teachers should not be too severe with their criticism of Arab students 
either. They should be indirect or include praise for the individual and the work that that person 
does before negative comments are given (Nydell, 1987). American teachers should be aware of 
the fact that many Arabs may not be able to understand the concept of "constructive criticism," 
and teachers should remember the importance of "face" in Arab culture. 

Teachers may also find that, when working with Arab students, it may be easier to begin with very 
traditional teaching methods, and only gradually introduce other instructional techniques. 
Principles of adult education -- such as having the learners set personal learning goals and 
evaluate themselves, including learners in the planning and implementation of classroom 
activities, using the experience and background of the learners as part of the curriculum, and 
collaborating to learn from each other - will seem extremely suspicious to most adult Arabs. This is 
not to say that these methods should never be used. Rather, it is important to start with methods 
that are familiar to Arab learners, and slowly incorporate other adult education principles. 

Many people find that Arab culture is similar to that of other people from the Mediterranean area or 
Latin America (Nydell, 1987). In addition, the educational traditions of this region of the world are 
similar to those found in other parts of the world (e.g., Asia). The research on Arab culture and the 
implications this research has for practice in the field of adult education can also be applied to 
other ethnic groups of adult learners. For example, the concept of "face" is much more important 
in many cultures around the world than it is in the United States, teachers are treated with extreme 
respect and deference in many cultures, and instruction is often segregated by sex. In addition, 
learners from many other ethnic groups come from countries which have diglossic language 
situations and will have varying degrees of proficiency in their native language along with 
problems using English. This is difficult for monolingual Americans to comprehend, but can have 
a profound impact on the success of adult learners. In short, many issues that North American 
educators take for granted may be problematic when learners from different cultures are in adult 
learning situations in the United States. 

Minority groups are becoming larger in the United States, yet most programs for adult learners 
remain monocultural even as the society becomes polycultural. Adult educators need to be aware 
of the many cultural variables which affect learning as their classrooms fill up with people from 
varied ethnic groups. By examining the components that make up a different culture, such as the 
Arab culture, and by working with those differences instead of against them, educators of adults 
can work more successfully with the cultural group they are intending to reach. For adult 
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educators dealing with the Arab population, the many issues dealt with in this paper provide a 

good place to start learning about the Arab culture and how Arabs view education. 
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WHOLE LANGUAGE AND ADULT LITERACY 



Jiazhen Hu 



Abstract: Whole language entails whole learners, whole teachers, whole methods, whole curriculum, whole 
environments, and politics. Those six components form the essence of whole language. In applying whole 
language to adult literacy education, those six components must be kept as a whole and fully integrated. 

INTRODUCTION 

"The future of whole language," Goodman (1992) maintained, "is the future of education." Whole language 
has found its way into various language education settings from preschool to colleges. Though it is gaining its 
popularity, whole language is still not well understood. Even those "who are certain that they understand 
practices and principles of whole language" are way off the mark concerning its definition (Davenport & Watson, 
1993). This paper defines what whole language is and explores its implications in adult literacy. 

DEFINITION 

Whole language is not just about language, but about all the important aspects of language learning and 
teaching. It has six major components. 

Whole language entails a whole learner. A whole language program must be for the learner, reflect the 
learner's needs, build on the learner’s strengths, and work help the learner to overcome his or her weaknesses. 

Whole language also entails a whole teacher. A whole teacher is one who is not an authoritarian in the 
classroom, not one who believes he or she knows everything, not one who follows theory dogmatically, but one 
who learns together with students, uses theory as a guide, yet remains open-minded, is ready to adapt the 
theory to fit the characteristics of the students, treats students as whole persons, and always keeps in mind 
students' needs and interests in instruction. 

Whole language means whole aspects of language, including whole texts and whole language skills. Whole 
texts do not have to be whole books. Any written piece that is complete in itself in a given context is a whole text. 
For example, a "stop" sign contains only one word, yet it specifies a well-defined context, conveys an explicit 
message, expresses a complete idea, and thus qualifies as a complete text. 

Whole language skills include speaking, listening, reading and writing. The word "whole" in "whole language 
skills" does not mean 

"all," but mean "inseparable." Instruction should focus on the development and integration of all the skills. 

Whole language entails whole methods, whole methods of teaching and learning. Whole methods do not mean 
a teacher should use all the methods in teaching, nor should a learner use all the methods in learning. Rather 
a teacher should not separate methods from learning processes. One uses a method because a learning 
situation calls for it, not because the curriculum prescribes it, the theory says so, or the principal says so. 

Whole language means a whole curriculum and whole environments. The traditional practice of separating 
language education from the rest of the curriculum needs to be changed. Language teaching must be 
integrated into the whole curriculum, and favorable literacy environments must be created both at school, 
home, and communities. 

Whole language is politics (Davenport & Watson, 1993) and democracy. Unlike traditional classrooms where 
education is claimed to be politically neutral and democracy is preached but not practiced, whole language 
educators hold that education is never politically neutral and that education is for promoting democracy and 
for effecting social change. Whole language classes practice democracy by treating students and instructors 
as equals, empowering students, and letting students control their learning and lives. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF WHOLE LANGUAGE IN ADULT LITERACY 



The whole language movement is a grassroots movement of language teachers in grade schools, yet its basic 
principles apply to adult literacy. In applying whole language to adult literacy, we need to make sure adult 
literacy programs embody the essence of the six components of whole language. 

WHOLE ADULT LEARNERS 

An adult literacy program must be learner-based. Learners determine their goals and objectives, control their 
own learning, and decide what to learn and howto learn; instructors and administrators should work closely 
with them, listen to their opinions about the program, seek suggestions concerning the curriculum and 
instruction, and gear the program to their needs and interests. 

An adult literacy program is for the whole learner. It must go beyond helping adults learn to read and write. It 
must tend to the learners' other needs and well-being. For example, if some adult learners are out of job, adult 
literacy programs should assist those learners with their job hunting efforts. If some learners need public 
assistance, the program should provide relevant information and help them with application processes. 

WHOLE ADULT LITERACY INSTRUCTORS 

Whole adult literacy instructors first of all need to be whole persons, who care for not only the learners' learning 
but also their whole welfare, including their emotional, personal, and social needs. They should be considerate, 
thoughtful, nurturing, democratic, and open-minded. They should be their students' friends, care for them, keep 
their needs and interests in mind, and do whatever necessary to help them. 

A whole instructor is one who helps learners to learn and 

to provide assistance, notone who learns for the learners by providing right answers. Failure to provide needed 
assistance or providing unnecessary assistance is a violation of the notion of Vygotsky's zone of proximal 
development (ZPD). To assess what assistance is necessary, instructors need to know their students, watch 
them how they learn, learn together with them, and seek insight about their learning processes. 

Whole adult literacy instructors never assume that they know everything. They need to keep in mind that there 
is a lot they can learn from their students. Their students have rich experiences and insight about life. Sharing 
their experiences and insight can help instructors to develop and to grow. 

Whole language stresses individualized reading programs for students, who select what to read, determine their 
own pace, and monitor their own progress. This does not mean that instructors do not play a big role. 
Instructors serve as advisors, planners, organizers, and facilitator, surveying the learners needs, advising them, 
helping them plan their courses of development, and organizing instructional events to facilitate their learning 
processes. 

WHOLE TEXTS AND WHOLE LANGUAGE SKILLS 

In helping adult learners to learn to read and write, a whole language program should make good use of whole 
books and authentic texts. To many whole language educators, authentic texts means originals, not the adapted 
ones. Rejecting adapted texts is many whole language educators' resporise to textbook writers' practice of 
producing texts by following readability formulas. As these formulas are never designed for such purposes, in 
using these formulas, writers sacrificing the richness of the contents, destroy cohesion and coherence, and 
usually end up with ill-structured and artificial texts. However, to me, the issue is not whether a text is adapted 
or not. The issue is whether a text is well-constructed or not. Just as there are good originals and bad originals, 
there are good adapted texts and bad adapted texts. In selecting reading materials, whole language programs 
should emphasize the quality of the texts rather than how the texts are constructed. If a text is well written, be 
it adapted or not it can be selected. Research shows that well adapted texts also work well with adult learners 
(Schierloh, 1994). 

Texts in whole adult literacy programs should reflect the interests and needs of the learners and be related to 
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the learners’ lives. For example, in workplace literacy programs, instructors may include benefit packages as 
instructional materials. As those materials directly address the learners' concerns, they can help enhance 
workers’ participation and motivate the learners to learn. Other materials such as job application forms, 
classified sections of newspapers, bank statements and utility bills can also be used as texts. 

A whole language adult literacy program should foster the development of all language skills, speaking, 
listening, reading and writing. These skills should be addressed as a whole. There are many ways to integrate 
those skills, one of which is the language experience approach. With this approach, a variety of activities can 
be organized. One activity is to have students talk about their immediate or long-term goals, have their goals 
written out, and use their written goals as texts. Another activity is to use oral history as a springboard, do story 
telling, share learning experiences, and work bn a personal biography (Stasz, Schwartz, and Weeden, 1994). 
A third activity is to select newspaper articles closely related to students' lives, record them onto tapes, instruct 
students to listen to them, organize discussions about those recorded articles, then distribute these articles for 
the students to read, and assign them to respond to these articles in writing. 

WHOLE METHODS 

As has been discussed elsewhere, whole methods do not mean that instructors should try all the methods 
available. Rather they should make professional judgments and select the methods which best suit both the 
learning task and the characteristics of their students. Take teaching vocabulary for example. Many methods 
are available, such as the word list method, the affix method, the imagery method, the experience-based 
method, and the contextual analysis method. Which method to use should be determined on the basis of the 
morphological structures of the new words, the contexts they occur in, and the strengths and weaknesses of 
the learners. For example, if a new word occurs in a semantically or syntactically rich context, an instructor may 
choose the contextual analysis method. If the students have already learned this method, the instructor may 
just provide some hints and let the students solve these word recognition problems themselves. If a new word 
is formed through a derivational process and suitable for the affix method, the instructor may activate students' 
morphological knowledge and help them to transfer that knowledge to the new learning task. If a new word 
defies affix-analysis, occurs in a syntactically and semantically impoverished context, and is too abstract to 
evoke any imagery or to connect students' prior experience, a word list method may be used, even though 
research shows this method is the least effective of all (Simpson & Dwyer, 1991). In short, adult literacy 
instructors should remain open minded, experiment, never follow so-called authorities blindly, select 
instructional methods according to the learning context, and never hesitate to use a controversial method if the 
learning situation calls for it. 

WHOLE CURRICULUM AND WHOLE ENVIRONMENTS 

Learning to read and write is not for the sake of learning to read and write. Literacy education must be 
integrated across the curriculum, subsumed under real life problem solving situations, and carried out in the 
process of engaging learners in learning to control their own lives. For example, if a learner needs to pass the 
written test for a driver's license, the instructor may take the learner for a ride, explain traffic signs and 
regulations as they are driving along, and then help the learner with the driving manual. In helping the learner 
to prepare for the written test, the instructor integrates literacy development with solving real life problems, 
enables the learner to see the value of literacy, and thus motivate him/her to continue with his or her efforts in 
learning to read and write. 

Instructors should work with the students to create an environment where the students feel wanted and 
respected, and where literacy development is encouraged and valued. The adult learning centers or the place 
where the instructors and the learner work together should be furnished with books, newspapers, printed 
materials at the students' reading levels. Visual and audio materials should be made available. If possible, 
tutoring or counselling services should be provided. Whenever adult learners come across any problems, they 
should have someone to turn to. 

POLITICS AND DEMOCRACY 

Literacy education is never a simple issue of learning to read and write. It is an issue of politics, democracy, and 
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empowerment. It is about taking control of one’s destiny and effecting social change. To promote democracy, 
literacy programs must not only preach it but practice it by engaging the learners in democratic processes over 
the curriculum development, instruction, and administration. 

Literacy programs need to educate adult learners politically, raising their political consciousness of the social 
conditions under which they live, their right, their voice, their power, and ways to improve or change the social, 
political and economic conditions of their local communities and the society as a whole, and motivating them 
to actively participate in political dialogues concerning social and political issues and to exercise their political 
muscle in shaping the local and national politics. Through this process, the adult learners will empower 
themselves, control their destiny, and thus effect social change. In educating adult learners politically, adult 
literacy educators should integrate political and social agendas of adult education with literacy development. 
The reading materials need to reflect the current social and political issues facing the learners themselves, their 
local communities and the nation; the instructional events should be conductive to critical reflection over their 
lives and their environments; the educational process must be democratic; the goal must be for self- 
empowerment, for social justice, for social equality, and for social change. 

SUMMARY 

Whole language has revolutionized our thinking about schooling, teaching and learning. It has energized 
teachers to reflect over their practices, to contemplate existing theories, to experiment, and to develop their 
theoretical perspectives. It has empowered learners to take responsibilities for their own learning and take 
control over their destiny. 

Within a whole language framework, adult literacy is not just about helping adults to learn to read and write. 
It is about all aspects of language learning and teaching. It means whole learners, whole teachers, whole 
methods, whole language skills and texts, whole curriculum and environment, and politics. It is about self- 
respect, liberation, empowerment, equality, and democracy. The six components are the essence of whole 
language. They should never be treated or regarded as atomic units. They are intertwined as a whole. Those 
principles should be implemented and manifested in every aspect of adult literacy programs. 
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TEACHER BELIEFS ABOUT STAFF DEVELOPMENT VIA DISTANCE EDUCATION: 
A RESEARCH APPROACH IN PLANNING PRACTICE 
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ABSTRACT 

A feasibility study to investigate the use of distance learning technologies to deliver staff 
development to ABE teachers in Nebraska was undertaken as a collaborative research effort. 
Qualitative data gathered by teachers and the researchers through interviews and participant 
observation yielded seven themes of teacher beliefs. The beliefs were considered in light of 
four commonly held assumptions about adult education practice. Results demonstrate that 
1.) distance education is a viable option; 2.) teachers hold strong beliefs about staff 
development and its delivery via distance education, and have specific expectations 
/recommendations about the planning design; 3.) there appears to be a relationship between 
specific categories of teacher beliefs and the theoretical principles of adult education; and, 4) 
a participatory research approach to planning can illuminate implicit beliefs of the stakeholders, 
allowing planners to respond to the deeply held values of the potential audience when 
developing staff development programming. 

BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

Distance learning technologies are being increasingly relied upon as vehicles for the delivery of 
education which can surmount many of the long standing barriers to participation. As an area 
of scholarship distance education has been addressed by an increasing number of practitioners 
and theorists. For example, Verduin and Clark (1991) have created a typology of distance 
learning scenarios by synthesizing work drawn from Moore's (1973) theory of transactional 
distance, Keegan's (1986) definition of distance education, Beder's (1985) work on the 
structure of subject matter, and Pratt's ( 1 988) notion of specialized competence. Willis ( 1 993) 
and Cyrs (1 990) have developed "how-to" guides for systematic instructional design in distance 
education. Dedicated journals and conferences have been instituted to discuss the phenomenon 
and disseminate cutting -edge scholarship and methods. 

In Nebraska, a large and primarily rural mid-western state, the potential for both increasing 
access and minimizing travel costs has spurred recent development of numerous distance 
education courses and programs for students. In 1994, the State Department of Education's 
Adult Division considered attempting distance delivery for staff development of Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) teachers. This potential audience of teachers is almost exclusively Caucasian 
women who teach ABE for perhaps five to seven hours per week, often in addition to their 
regular paid jobs in other capacities. About half teach in the three urban areas of the state, 
while the others teach in rural, often remote, areas. The teachers' sponsoring agencies are 
equally distributed between public school systems and community colleges. Thus, they have 
differing definitions of target populations, as well as differing levels of support for continuing 
professional education. Traditionally, those teachers able to leave work and home for up to 
four days have travelled for up to eight hours to a central location for two or more workshops 
each year. These workshops, characterized by a high degree of personal interaction, are highly 
regarded by the teachers. So before developing any distance education programming, the state 
ABE director commissioned a feasibility study to determine, 1 ) Can staff development for ABE 
teachers be ‘efficiently and effectively delivered via distance learning technologies? and, 2) 
Which method of delivery is best? Two adult education researchers at UNL were asked to 
conduct the study. 
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The researchers heeded Ruth Clark's (1988) caveat that attempting to identify of the "best" 
delivery system is confounding because it is the wrong question. Clark posits that meta- 
analyses of research studies demonstrate that regardless of the system learning is most 
affected by the instructional methods used, so method should be the focus of inquiry. But the 
researchers believed that decision-making about a delivery system should be based upon the 
answer to a far more critical question: What do the teachers believe about staff development 
offered via distance learning technologies? This question is a recognition of the important and 
central role that teacher beliefs play in all aspects of practice. Teachers hold a set of implicit 
and value laden beliefs about their students, their teaching, and their own continuing education. 
Extensive reviews of the literature about teacher knowledge and teacher beliefs have been 
presented by Clandinin and Connelly (1988) and Pajares (1992). In the ABE literature 
specifically, Dirkx and Spurgin ( 1 992) have explored teacher beliefs and the assumptions which 
ultimately structure the context of ABE classrooms. Such work is indirectly supported by 
Schon (1987) who suggests that professionals solve problems in their work by constructing 
theoretical propositions. The researchers wished to encourage this process but took further 
heed of Christopher Clark's (1988) recommendation about the role which holds the greatest 
promise for researching teacher education: "members of the research community [should] 
behave as consultants to the community of teacher educators" (p. 5). So, the researchers set 
out to ask questions which would help the teachers make explicit their beliefs about their own 
continuing education, and in the process, create a sense of ownership over the staff 
development delivery process. By locating the authority for exploring the problem within the 
experience of the teachers themselves, the researchers reflected their own constructivist 
epistemological position and responded to Hanna Fingaret's recommendation that ABE teachers 
be actively involved in all phases of planning for their work. 

This study is predicated upon the assumption that teacher beliefs drive teacher behaviors and 
mediate the capacity of staff development to bring about meaningful change in practice. 
Therefore, the research questions posed were: (a) What kinds of beliefs do teachers hold about 
staff development? (b) What kinds of beliefs do they hold about distance learning technologies 
as a delivery system for staff development? and (c) How do these beliefs relate to commonly 
held assumptions which typically guide adult education practice? 

METHODOLOGY 

Qualitative methods using the long interview and indirect participant observation were used in 
a multi-phase approach to explore the research questions. In the fall of 1 994, the researchers 
established a ten-member state-wide Task Force, composed of ABE teachers who were also 
acting directors or coordinators and had regular dialogue with both full and part-time teachers 
in their area of the state. The Task Force was invited to share the responsibility for determining 
the feasibility of distance education and selecting the optimal delivery system. An initial 
informal inquiry suggested that neither the Task Force members nor their colleagues had 
experience in distance education. 

The first research question, "What kinds of beliefs do ABE teachers hold about staff 
development?" was approached as a problem posing activity. Task Force members were 
provided a general protocol and directed to visit with teachers in their areas, asking them to talk 
about what they believed to be important in a successful staff development experience. The 
Task Force members were then invited to report the results of their data gathering within the 
context of a distance technology experience. A two-hour video conference was arranged so 
that the second research question, "What beliefs do ABE teachers hold about distance learning 
technologies as a delivery system for staff development?" could be problematized as well. The 
meeting was videotaped, and the audio portion was transcribed. A follow-up phone interview 
with each Task Force member was conducted to elicit perceptions about and reactions to the 
experiential nature of the video-conference, their initial experience on state-wide "TV." A 
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content analysis was performed on the transcript of the teachers' summary reports and the 
telephone interview notes. A report was then developed and distributed to Task Force 
members. Another follow-up phone interview was conducted to verify trustworthiness of the 
reported data and to provide an opportunity for the contribution of any additional observations 
or recommendations. 

In order to address the third research question, "Do the teacher beliefs relate to commonly held 
assumptions which typically guide adult education practice?" the researchers accepted an 
invitation to present a program to the Educational Administration faculty members currently 
offering a pilot Ed.D. program via the state satellite system. The researchers independently 
prepared two program segments: "How Adults Learn", and "Teachers' Beliefs about Distance 
Learning." During the presentations and ensuing discussion, both the andragogical principles 
and the Task Force study results were strongly validated by the program experiences of the 
faculty engaged in providing distance education to teachers and administrators across the state. 
Thus, beliefs commonly held within the field of adult education as well as beliefs held by the 
ABE teachers were determined to be consistent with beliefs the teacher educators and their 
practitioner students across Nebraska. A final effort to explore the third research question 
involved the juxtaposition of the seven theme areas (technology, group issues, facilitators, time, 
access, sites, and cost) against four characteristics of the nature of the adult learners: 1) the 
importance and role of life experiences among adult learners; 2) the desire for a relatedness 
between content and the learners' context (i.e. the life or problem-centered nature of adults' 
interest in the learning, 3) the desire for self-directedness and control over content and the 
learning process, and 4) self-efficacy or the way the meaning of a learning situation is mediated 
through ones' own style and sense of self (Knowles, 1 984). When the ABE teachers' beliefs 
and recommendations were arranged into a matrix with the adult education principles, a pattern 
emerged which served to illuminate the relationship between theory and practice. 



The overall result of the study was that distance education was perceived by the teachers as 
a feasible vehicle for staff development. Of the several delivery systems considered, a video 
conference (2-way fully interactive design) was their overwhelming choice. Specific results of 
the Task Force study indicated that teacher beliefs about staff development delivered via 
distance education could be represented in seven thematic areas. Furthermore, within each 
thematic area, the beliefs were clearly expressed as either descriptive, or prescriptive. The 
seven areas of teacher belief are as follows: 

TECHNOLOGY: Teachers reported limited or no experience with distance learning. They shared 
strong positive feelings about the potential of the two-way interactive video conference system. 
They reported feeling high levels of apprehension prior to their first time on TV, but felt that it 
would actually be "fun" once they had participated several times. They believed that Distance 
Education could create a greater variety of staff development programs and that it is important 
for teachers to learn about the technology since its use will surely increase. The teachers 
recommended that "how-to-use" demonstrations be developed by an ABE person so that the 
on-air coach would be credible and familiar. They requested a pre-air workshop on the 
language of technology, and recommended that all programs be video taped for later reference 
by themselves and by those who could not attend the video conference. 

GROUP INTERACTION ISSUES: Teachers expressed overwhelming concern that the traditional 
face-to-face conferences be retained. They believe that "hearing people's experiences and 
hearing what works for them" happens best in live group settings, and this may or may not be 
approximated through a technological medium. They adamantly believe distance education 
should not replace traditional staff development, but be offered as an additional option. 
Teachers made strong and consistent suggestions about the need for small groups at each site 
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so "no one feels alone." They believe that interaction with other sites is less important than 
the ability of the on-site group to interact among themselves. Teachers recommend that 
opportunities be designed for side-bar conversations during planned pauses, and for "sitting 
around talking time" after a workshop is completed. They see a need for practice in the 
mechanics of taking turns talking on the air. They say that provision should be made to 
consistently validate each teacher's participation because it's hurtful if someone or some group 
leaves or goes off-line temporarily and "no one misses them." 

FACILITATORS: Teachers believe that it is important that any workshop facilitator or presenter 
be a trained, qualified ABE teacher who is an interesting speaker capable of holding peoples' 
attention. Further, she or he should be experienced with the medium of distance learning and 
able to manage all sites simultaneously so no group feels forgotten or "left out." The teachers 
recommend that facilitators attend seriously to the issue of equitable air-time for all sites. A 
teacher acting as technical manager could control the screen and sound, freeing the presenter 
to focus on the content and audience exclusively. This could enhance the prospect for equity. 

TIME: Teachers believe that staff development delivered via distance learning would be a more 
efficient use of time, and would avoid the overnight stays which serve as a great barrier to 
participation. Teachers recommend that although workshop duration should be influenced by 
program content, a three hour block of time is optimal. They further recommend it be 
scheduled so people can arrive, attend, and drive home all during daylight hours (Nebraska 
includes both central and mountain time zones and has many unlighted gravel roads). 

SITES: The rooms outfitted for video-conferencing across the state hold from 10-25 people. 
Teachers feel that if the rooms are crowded or the sessions continue for too many hours, 
people will feel stifled. They recommend that group size be restricted in order to protect the 
class environment and encourage a sense of community. 

ACCESS: T eachers believe that distance is an impediment to participation in staff development, 
especially for part-time teachers and volunteers. They believe that locally offered distance 
learning workshops would be appreciated and well attended. They recommend that 
triangulated sites be offered in each region so no person has more than a 30 minute drive. 
They further recommend that specialized workshops be offered to support the connection of 
people who are "one of a kind" in their region of the state, for example ESL teachers. 

COST: Teachers believe that in those instances where intra-institution distance technologies 
have been established, eg. within a three school community college region, great savings in 
time, travel, and lodging costs have been demonstrated. They recommend that the State 
Department's ABE staff development funds be, in part, shifted from travel and lodging to 
distance education costs. 

All elements of each of these thematic areas were then organized onto a matrix against four 
principles of adult education. When this was done, a pattern emerged. The teachers' beliefs 
expressed as observations/opinions (descriptive) all fell within the matrix cells of the learners' 
experience and life or problem/task contexts. The teachers' beliefs expressed as 
recommendations (prescriptive) all fell within the cells of self-directedness/control and self- 
efficacy/sense of self. 



DISCUSSION 

The findings demonstrate a pattern of relationship between the categories of practitioner beliefs 
and the theoretical principles. The teachers' most deeply held beliefs about 'how it is and what 
is important' seem to emanate from and relate to their own life contexts and experiences. The 
teachers' beliefs about 'what should be done so that staff development might best support and 
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maintain those beliefs' seem to emanate from and relate to their sense of self as an 
autonomous agent. This suggests that teachers hold an implicit organization and relationship 
between personal and practice-related beliefs. 

The dominant meta-theme emerging from the analysis of the teacher beliefs reflects their 
concern that learning occur in a relational and connected way. The concern is pervasive, 
evidenced in six of the seven themes. The teachers^ desire to connect with the experiences 
of ABE teachers across the state while interacting with local colleagues and remaining near their 
families and students represents a preference for connected knowing, as illuminated in the work 
of Belenky and her colleagues (Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, & Taroule, 1 986). The expressed 
beliefs both provide a rationale for the implementation of distance education and offer insightful 
direction for instructional design. 

The study commissioned here was ostensibly an inquiry into the use of technology. But 
because it was predicated on the assumption that the effectiveness of staff development is 
mediated through what teachers believe about staff development and about distance learning, 
it was accomplished through a participatory research-oriented approach to planning. This 
approach had the benefits of engaging and representing the stakeholders as well as addressing 
the political context. It allowed the planners to assess the consistency of the stakeholder 
recommendations with the principles of adult learning, and have confidence that the ensuing 
programs would be grounded theoretically and practically in the beliefs of the teachers for 
whom the program was planned. These results are expected to enhance the effectiveness of 
program planning and delivery, and maximize capacity of staff developments to bring about 
meaningful change in the ABE teachers' practices. The report of the research results had 
sufficient breadth and depth of data to support the creation of a guidebook for the delivery of 
staff development via video-conference. Additionally, the results had a sufficient level of rigor 
and grass-roots credibility to form the basis of a grant proposal to develop the first of the 
distance education staff development programs for ABE teachers in the state. 



The successful results of this study, where both planners and stakeholders have acted as 
researchers, demonstrates the efficacy of a fully collaborative,participatory research process 
as the foundation for program planning. It is recommended that the technical and instructional 
design emphasis in distance education be balanced by investigation into the beliefs of the target 
audience, and that the practical outcomes of such a planning process be framed within 
appropriate theory. Such an approach should contribute both to improvement of practice and 
the elaboration of the deep theoretical understanding which undergirds our practice. Finally, 
it is recommended that further research efforts be applied to the relationship between teacher 
beliefs and the principles of adult education, as they may specifically apply to the delivery of 
staff development via distance education. 
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DELIVERING UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION 
IN A CONTESTED POLITICAL AND ETHNIC ENVIRONMENT 



Winston Lawrence 



ABSTRACT 



The increasing tensions between ethnic groups in this post cold- war period, raises the question 
of how university adult educators who may belong to one ethnic group, may effectively develop 
adult education programs for members of other ethnic groups. This problem becomes 
complicated when race/ethnicity converge with political affiliations and serve to provide 
legitimacy and identity based on those characteristics. An analysis is made of some of the 
historical forces that have created the ethnic problem in the Guyanese society. The paper 
concludes by suggesting a model of intervention for adult educators working in ethnically-based 
communities. It asserts the central importance of acknowledging that one's involvement is 
highly political. 



Since the inception of the Institute of Adult and Continuing Education (formerly Department of 
Extra Mural Studies), University of Guyana, in 1976, attempts have been made to initiate and 
sustain adult education programs in some Indo Guyanese communities. This was consistent 
with the mandate given to it by its parent body, the University of Guyana, "to provide adult 
education services to all citizens". The execution of this mandate required that programs be 
conducted in communities scattered across the country. But the effectiveness of this 
intervention has been quite limited as a result of structural conditions in the institution. One 
such condition pertains to the fact that the staff of the Institute, except one, is made up of Afro 
Guyanese, who have traditionally been identified with the current opposition party, PNC; which 
was the ruling party for over 27 years and which has been perceived as quite undemocratic, 
repressive and discriminatory in its relations with Indo Guyanese. (In the 1993/94 Academic 
Year, the full-time academic staff consisted of twelve (12) Afro Guyanese and one (1) Indo 
Guyanese (University of Guyana, 1994). 1 

While the rhetoric of program planning enunciated by the Institute is "to take the University to 
the people”, empirical evidence indicates that the majority of programs were conducted in Afro 
Guyanese villages and communities. Through a variety of accommodative strategies, programs 
were consistently delivered in those areas, while fewer programs were initiated in Indo 
Guyanese communities. (If we exclude Georgetown, of the thirteen(13) communities in which 
programs were held in the 1 993/94 Academic year, only two were held in Indo Guyanese areas 
University of Guyana (1994). This might suggest that university based adult educators through 
their educational work, may actually have reinforced the system of ethnic division and gave 
legitimacy to the ruling party's policies, rather than facilitating integration and promoting 
democratization. 



Analysts have suggested three possible explanations for the ethnic problems of the Guyanese 
society. The first is the plural theory construction of some colonial societies. This position has 
been articulated by M.G. Smith 1965, 1969; R.T Smith, 1970 and University of Chicago 
Anthropologist, L. Despres 1967,1975; building on the ideas of the Dutch Economist, J.S. 
Furnival. It was Furnival who first described the kind of discontinuity evident in the colonial Far 
East (Burma, Java), with their multiracial and multicultural characteristics. Furnival (1948) (cited* 
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in Kuper and Smith, 1969) saw no common will among a medley of peoples who "mix but do 
not combine". They live side by side and even in the market place there is occupational 
segmentation along ethnic lines. These plural societies were held together mainly by the 
presence of the colonial power. 

Smith (1 965,1 969) and Despres (1 967,1 975) have applied this model to the Caribbean and to 
Guyana respectively. Essentially, they argue that historically, there has been the presence of 
various cultural sections such as Whites, Free Blacks, Chinese, Portuguese and Amerindians, 
with each group differing in kinship and mating patterns, family organization, education, religion 
and values system. The historical development of Guyana is seen within the context of these 
groups living side by side under colonial influence and being stratified through political and 
economic power as well as by race/ethnicity. Smith (1970), Rauf (1974) and Gopaul (1984) 
agree that the ethnic variable is an important factor in understanding the Guyanese society. 

A second explanation may be seen in terms of Guyana as a postcolonial state and its need to 
create new structures of accommodation (Mitra, 1990). With the withdrawal of the colonizing 
power, the British, the two major ethnic groups began to contend for the power vacuum. In 
Guyana, Afro Guyanese (43% of the population) were the dominant group in governmental 
positions. They were highly visible in the civil service, nursing, teaching and the white collar 
professions. They also held political power through the Afro-based PNC party. Indo Guyanese 
(51% of the population) were engaged primarily in the agricultural and industrial sectors and 
were the landowners, rice farmers and businessmen. Thus we have an environment in which 
occupational stratification occurs along dimensions of ethnicity. More fundamental is the 
situation in which the Afro Guyanese had political power and occupied the government sector 
while Indo Guyanese controlled the economy through economic power emanating from their 
vast agricultural and business holdings. 

The third explanation argues that generally, the society was stable, in terms of ethnic clashes, 
up to the 1 950's. In that decade, what appears to be fresh seeds of ethnic conflict were sown. 
Spinner (1984:69) concludes that the split of political parties in 1953 ushered in the era of 
racial politics in Guyana. Prior to this point, the two foremost charismatic politicians - Cheddi 
Jagan, an Indo Guyanese, and Forbes Burnham, an Afro Guyanese - were united in the same 
political party, the Political Action Committee (PAC), formed in 1948. Then in 1953, under the 
name of People's Progressive Party (PPP), it won the first election that was conducted in the 
colony under universal adult suffrage. However, after 133 days in office, the British 
Government suspended the constitution and dissolved the Government on the grounds of it 
being "communist". (There is evidence that the US was a party to the British Government's 
action. (Hope 1985:53-54). 

Following the suspension, the People's Progressive Party(PPP) became divided with Jagan 
leading one faction and Burnham leading the other. Eventually, Burnham broke away and 
formed his own party, the People's National Congress (PNC). It is interesting to observe that 
the split in the original PPP was not racial but ideological. (Hon Chan 1978:73). However, while 
more Afro Guyanese remained with the Dr Jagan, very few Indo Guyanese went with Burnham. 
Hon Chan makes the perceptive comment that though their strategies appeared nonracial, 

"Burnham and Jagan, primordial symbols of African and East Indian aspirations 
respectively, ineluctably attracted and drew together those whose history and blood 
ties would identify them with one or the other. The differences between Burnham and 
Jagan might revolve around political ideology and tactics, but for the masses, racial 
solidarity seemed the overriding concern." (p. 73-74). 

At the next national elections in 1 957, the use of the Hindi term "Apan Jaat" (meaning literally 
'own race') as an election symbol by PPP followers virtually institutionalized ethnic voting and 
ethnic polarization. Hon Chan (1978) points out that in the 1957 elections, of the total Indo 
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Guyanese votes cast, it was estimated that 98% went to Dr Jagan's faction and 91 % of the 
Afro Guyanese votes went to Burnham. In the next Elections of 1961, it was estimated that 
95% of each of the East Indian and African votes went to the PPP and PNC respectively (p.74). 
The PPP under Dr Jagan won both the 1957 and 1961 elections. Subsequent to the 1961 
elections, racial animosity seemed to have intensified to the point where between 1962 and 
1 964, racial violence flared. In the aftermath, 1 76 persons were killed, damage to the economy 
was over $4 million, 1 ,400 homes were destroyed and some 2,700 families, involving 1 5,000 
persons became refugees in their own homeland. (Hon Chan 1978:74). 

As a result of these clashes, people who belonged to a particular ethnic group and were in the 
minority in various communities, were forced to leave and find residence in a community in 
which their ethnic group was dominant. Communities were therefore made homogenous as a 
result of the conflict and this naturally reinforced group feelings and solidarity. This situation 
is compounded when one incorporates the prior homogenization process in the period after 
slavery. At that time freed slaves had set up villages away from the sugar estates, engaging 
in farming and refusing to return to work on the estates. Indo Guyanese, who were brought 
from India as indentured laborers to replace the freed slaves were given lands on which to farm 
and cultivate rice, close to the sugar estates, in order to induce them to remain in the society, 
rather than accepting stipends and returning to India. Being in close proximity to the factories 
also assured the provision of a ready supply of labor. Thus homogenous Indo Guyanese 
communities were established near to the sugar estates while Afro Guyanese villages were set 
up not far away. 

The result of these two periods of homogenization of communities was an accumulation of 
these communities, with citizens who have common interests and are of the same ethnicity. 
The continued homogenization of communities occurred within a volatile political environment 
which had many friction points occasioned by charges of rigged elections, overt racial 
discrimination, increased authoritarian rule and deteriorating economic and social conditions. 

It is against this background that the Institute has had to work in different communities, 
especially in Indo Guyanese communities. From what has been established so far it is evident 
that working in Afro Guyanese communities is less difficult. Generally, the Institute's staff who 
are predominantly Afro Guyanese, are likely to be accepted ethnically and politically in the Afro 
Guyanese communities. On the other hand, there has been resistance to Afro Guyanese staff 
members in attempting to develop educational programs for Indo Guyanese. The University staff 
member is caught in an unenviable situation in which public attitudes and private practice do 
not converge. The contradiction is well expressed by Despres (1975) who points out that in 
Guyana there is a public norm of non-racialism, but to the careful observer " gradually. ..this 
general impression begins to change. ...It may begin with observations at the seawall ...or in 
Botanical Gardens.. .it will be observed that Africans and Indians sit or walk separately and they 
do not frequently greet one other or join in conversation", (p.105). 

THE MODEL 

How then could the Institute develop appropriate ways of responding to the challenges 
described above? What are the some elements in determining a workable approach to 
intervention in ethnic areas? 

I. In the first place, we will have to acknowledge that our intervention into the community is 
political . One of the pitfalls of the adult education enterprise is that frequently, adult educators 
pretend that our work is neutral and apolitical. Julius Nyerere (1976) former President of 
Tanzania, recognized this sometime ago when he addressed an International Adult Education 
Conference in Dar-Es-Salaam. He said, d " Making the people of a village aware that their 
malaria can be avoided, for example, will cause them to make demands upon the larger 





community in which they live. .at least they will demand drugs, or insect spray, or 
teachers. ...they will become discontented. ..adult education is thus a highly political activity. 
Politicians are sometimes more aware of this fact than educators" (p.12). It is therefore 
important at the outset to recognize the nonneutrality of the educational effort. The intervention 
and conduct of programs will have political implications and this must be addressed. 

II. Secondly, the nature of the ethnic cleavage demands that we should think of expanding 
opportunities for the democratic participation of community members and the building up of 
civil society. The Institute must therefore have a clearly articulated strategy where it sees the 
creation of a civil society as a goal, rather than just the establishment of programs in the 
community. In the context of working with ethnically based communities, I believe that this 
understanding is fundamental if we are to promote democratization and integration. Very 
frequently our orientation is to desire to be able to provide programs in the community. But 
what are these programs for? With the larger goal in sight, we would consciously work with 
a community to provide spaces for community groups and to build its social capital to enhance 
community development. It is here too that the political dimension surfaces, for the Institute 
will need to involve the social and political groups that operate in the community. Linkages with 
the Regional Administration as well as with the Ministry responsible for Community 
Development are essential in accessing resources. In other words, working with legitimate 
representatives of the community will ensure that educational efforts are not seen from a racial 
perspective but as originating from within the community itself. 

III. The intervention of the Institute however, will not be successful without active community 
participation. A Community Education Council will need to be established. This group should 
be formed after meetings are held with community groups and they are given the opportunity 
to elect a smaller group which will be selected from the committee. This small group will now 
be responsible for working with the Institute to identify and implement educational programs. 
While there may be a smaller group that assists to "manage" the development of activities, 
efforts should always be made to ensure that information is filtered back to community groups. 
One particular danger in attempting to build community groups is that management committees 
arrogate power to themselves and become exclusive clubs thereby excluding the groups that 
created them in the first place. One of the objectives here is to ensure that the Institute's staff 
are not perceived as entering to "impose" programs but that the programs selected should 
represent the legitimate aspirations and wishes of the broad community. 

IV Another vital element in the model is the ascertaining of educational needs of the 
community. To promote ownership and ensure that members of the community feel a sense of 
commitment to the effort, we must have the community determine the kinds of programs that 
it wants. A participatory approach could be utilized through which community members have 
the opportunity to ascertain the educational problems of their community and to determine the 
nature of programs which would address those needs. Through this process, community 
members will become involved in the creation of their own local knowledge, which will be 
utilized in designing the curriculum. The advantage of this approach is that it will allow for the 
exploration of larger societal issues rather than the limited content of an imposed curriculum. 
In such a way, the empowerment of the community would be promoted. 

V. A fundamental part of the Institute's approach also must be institutional. It is imperative for 
the Institute to ensure that the staff is representative of the people of the country. We need to 
ensure a diversity of staff by employing more Indo Guyanese professionals. Inclusiveness must 
begin within the institution if our efforts at integration are to be seen as credible. Allied with 
this effort must be staff development programs which are aimed at developing a critical 
consciousness among staff members of the need to address wider issues of inclusion of other 
groups such as Amerindians in our curriculum and programming. Clearly this requires strong 
leadership and visioning (Senge,1 990). 
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VI The final element is that of implementation. This will allow for the adoption of programs 
aimed at different target populations. Several projects could be implemented simultaneously, 
thus providing a sense of accomplishment for several groups at the same time. Careful 
monitoring is essential for successful implementation, therefore clear lines of responsibility 
would need to be assigned. Closely allied to this stage is an ongoing evaluation of the process 
and products of the effort. This system of evaluation must be an integral part of all activities, 
and as the community becomes more involved, it should be given greater evaluation 
responsibilities. 



CONCLUSION 

The peace which the end of the cold war promised has not yet been achieved. At the present 
time, there are increased cleavages and ethnic conflicts seem to be the order of the day. Adult 
educators are called upon to work frequently with groups of a different ethnicity. We must 
therefore recognize the nonneutrality of educational interventions and seek to build a 
democratic culture even within those ethnic communities that are different from ours. These 
communities may be ethnically distinct but we cannot impose tolerance and understanding. 
What external agencies could do is to provide educational experiences which could assist 
groups in fostering their own identity, one with which it could justifiably be proud. 



1 Guyana's ethnic population is: 

Indo Guyanese - 51 %; Afro Guyanese - 42%; 
Amerindians (Native Indians) - 4%; 
Chinese/Europeans - 3% 
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INCORPORATING SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING INTO THE CLASSROOM 



Huey B. Long 



ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses two main ideas: (a) why adult educators should be interested in incorporating 
self-directed learning into the classroom, and (b) theory and techniques supportive of self-direction in 
learning. The self-directed learning literature is currently one of the most robust adult education topics. 
Despite the numerous publications on self-directed learning (SDL) and a plethora of definitions most 
definitions of SDL can be subsumed under one of three broad conceptualizations. Even though 
differences exist among the conceptualizations they all include a common element: the learning 
process. In most theories of learning, the learning process is associated with motivation. Following Deci 
and Ryan (1985) it is suggested that SDL is closely associated with intrinsic motivation, but not 
necessarily limited to it. Extrinsic motivation can, at times, underlie SDL. 

Some barriers to SDL are identified, and it is suggested that barriers such as learner anxiety must be 
identified by the educator to develop and use techniques that support SDL. Procedures and techniques 
useful to incorporating SDL into the classroom are identified and discussed briefly . 

Individual and group techniques are discussed. Given the nature of classroom learning, group activity 
is often the norm. There are techniques to facilitate individual student's engagement in group activities, 
however. 



INTRODUCTION 

SDL is one of the most robust research topics in recent adult education literature. A set of three books 
of abstracts (Confessore and Long, 1992; Long and Confessore, 1992; Long and Redding, 1991) 
identifies over 500 items not including the learning projects research following Allen Tough's (1967) 
work. The University of Oklahoma and the University of Georgia have published 1 1 books about SDL 
containing approximately 180 chapters by an array of authors from business and industry, public 
schools, governmental agencies and higher education. Given the bulk of the SDL literature it is not 
surprising that numerous definitions have been applied to the term. 

Three general conceptualizations seem to include most of the definitions of SDL: 

1 . SDL as a concept that emphasizes the social independence of the learner as presented by 
Tough(1967) in his learning projects idea. 

2. SDL as pedagogical orandragogical techniques such as the use of learning contracts and 
other techniques following the work of Malcolm Knowles (1 970). 

3. Self-directed learning as a psychological activity as espoused by Long (1989). 

Because of differences in interest, writers choose to emphasize either the degree to which the learner 
is socially engaged while learning, or the development of technique. While important differences exist 
among the conceptualizations, they also share a common interest in the learning proces. Applied and 
theoretical investigations of SDL usually are concerned with facilitating or improving the learning 
process. The premise underlying Long's (1989) conceptualization is that SDL cannot be explained 
without some reference to a psychological framework. 

Thus this paper fundamentally is concerned with the interaction of psychological aspects of the 
learning process and teaching techniques in SDL. More specifically, the focus is upon how to 
incorporate SDL into the classroom. Adult educators are correctly interested in independent learning 
or what Candy (1990) refers to as autodidaxy. Most, however, function in educational frameworks that 
feature the classroom method. Therefore, they are challenged to adopt techniques that facilitate self- 
direction into the classroom environment. To effectively accomplish the goal, however, we need to 
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return to the psychological conceptualization. 



THEORY AND TECHNIQUES 

Deci and Ryan's (1985) motivation theory is a useful tool for the purposes of this paper. Succinctly 
stated, Deci and Ryan posit two kinds of motivation: intrinsic and extrinsic. Intrinsic motivation is 
represented as the impulse or energizing force to do something that comes from within the individual. 
In contrast, under extrinsic motivation the impulse is stimulated by some kind of external source. At 
times it may be difficult to always separate the two, while in other instances the differences are 
apparent. 

The similarity between the intrinsically motivated learner and the self-directed learner is obvious. Both 
manifest ownership in the learning process. They initiate, they pose questions, they are not limited by 
the parameters of the assignment, and so forth. Most educators have had experiences with two very 
different kind of learners: the first kind is the learner that makes us feel as if we are caught on his or 
her coattails and are going along for an exciting stimulating exploration; the second kind is the learner 
who will not move an inch without specific detailed instructions, and who makes us feel that both of us 
are neck-deep in quicksand. The former is representative of the intrinsically motivated self-directed 
learner while the latter is representative of the extrinsically motivated dependent learner. 

It is likely that we usually prefer the exhilaration of working with the self-directed learner more than the 
drudgery of slogging through the swamps with the dependent learner on our backs. Unfortunately, 
professors, teachers and trainers often contribute to classroom environments that even limit the Indiana 
Jones' of self-directed learning. As a result, much classroom learning is not about a search for hidden 
treasures or exciting creation; instead it is more like a convention of house painters watching paint dry. 
While it is unclear how much the classroom environment will change a individual's approach to 
learning, Draves (1995) says that 25% of learning depends on the physical environment. If that is true, 
we could speculate that at least 25% depends upon the psychological environment. Therefore, it is not 
unreasonable to suggest that adult educators can effect at least 50% or more of learning by the 
psychological and physical environments they establish. The literature identifies some of the 
educational techniques that are associated with self-directed learning. Some of these are noted and 
discussed in the next section. 



PROCEDURES 

To successfully incorporate SDL into the classroom the adult educator needs to systematically 
diagnose potential barriers and take steps to address them. A typical classroom of adult learners will 
contain individuals whose propensity to be self-directing in their learning will range from very low to very 
high. Usually, the individuals who are identified as low in self-direction pose the greatest challenge. 
They often require support in the early stages of self-direction. Barriers to SDL are of two kind. One 
kind of barrier is provided by the structure of the classroom activities. More will be said about this kind 
of barrier later. A second kind of barrier is psychological. For example, Long and Stubblefield (1994) 
discovered people low in self-directed learning readiness seem to be controlled by daily life events, 
that is, they are swept along with the flow of life. In contrast, people high in the attribute seem to take 
control of their lives and manage their environments. If we assume the existence of such characteristics 
among learners, teachers need to provide environments that help low self-directed learners develop 
attitudes and skills needed to take control in their lives. An awareness of barriers to SDL is important 
if the adult educator is to successfully create an environment conducive to self-direction in learning. 
Barriers include the following: 

1 . Lack of learning goals. 

2. Fear and anxiety. 

3. Lack of motivation. 

4. Not understanding why the matter at hand should not be learned. 

5. Avoidance of personal responsibility. 



6. Negative self-perception. 

7. Blaming others. 



Some techniques to make the structural environment more supportive of self-directed learning 
reported in the literature are as follows: 

1. Engage in individual planning activity with each learner to identify short-term and long-term 
(within the context of the course) goals and learning activities. Very dependent learners will require 
models and illustrations to help identify and formulate goals and activities. Models and 
illustrations may be based on work done by other students in other courses. Or, the teacher may create 
examples based on experience. Systematic and specific evaluation methods, times, and activities 
should be set jointly. The teacher should offer suggestions, based on previous experience, to the 
uncertain student. 

2. Help dependent learners with goal setting. Learners low in self-direction perform best when 
near-term goals are set and reviewed. Course learning goals and objectives can be broken into sub- 
goals to be achieved sequentially (Von Bergen, 1995) 

3. Provide the learner with an opportunity to apply an existing skill or competency to a new 
learning goal. For example, if learners are competent computer users provide the opportunity to use 
that skill in the existing course. If learners have artistic skills, etc. provide an opportunity for them to use 
their existing competency. 

Individualized techniques should be accompanied by group techniques that includes some of the 
following: 

1. Asking stimulating questions. 

2. Providing choices among learning activities and resources. 

3. Involving the learners in identification of challenges, problems, questions and tasks. 

4. Using learner generated questions. 

5. Identifying paradoxes and dilemmas to be explained. 

Some illustrative group activities that incorporate SDL in classroom learning are discussed briefly 
below: 

1. Encourage creativity in addressing a learning task or goal. Learners should be encouraged 
to think of different ways to present and illustrate an idea. For example, a complex idea may be 
simplified by a graphic representation using arrows, flow charts, icons, pictographs, and so forth. 
Sometimes key concepts can be captured in a jingle, poem or in other forms. 

2. Provide an opportunity to turn the work of learning into Plav. Stimulate learners to develop 
games and similar activities to accomplish learning. Cross-word puzzles and similar mind-teasers are 
helpful in recalling facts and concepts. 

3. Use humor. Humor is helpful in establishing rapport, which, is critical to trust. The learner 
who is afraid to be self-directing sometimes can be made more secure when a trusting relationship with 
the teacher has developed. Humor can be worked into the learning schedule randomly or 
systematically. Cartoons, colorful and humorous neck-ties, far-out tee shirts and weird sweaters add 
to, and reinforce, oral humor. 

Space limitations prevent further discussion and summarization. 
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TOWARD A THEORY OF LEARNING SCIENCE FOR SCIENTIFIC LITERACY AMONG 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS 

Daniel R. Olson 



ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to examine faculty members’ perceptions of scientific literacy and 
the methods they use to learn science. This was a qualitative study using a discursive approach 
to generate grounded theory. Questionnaires and interviews were used to gather the data. The 
results of this study indicate that educators have varying beliefs and expectations about scientific 
literacy. A theoretical model for how educators learn science emerged from the data. Learning 
science by faculty members teaching in the general sciences consists of three overlapping and 
interwoven elements: interest, continuing education, and the popular media. A lack of interest, 
lack of scientific continuing education, and the influence of the popular media are aspects of 
learning science by faculty members teaching non-science disciplines. 

INTRODUCTION 

Scientific literacy constitutes the knowledge a person needs to read about and understand 
scientific public issues. According to Hazen and Trefil (1991), a scientifically literate person uses 
facts, vocabulary, concepts, and philosophy in everyday discourse. In short, people who can 
discuss scientific events, understand scientific news, and read scientific articles within 
meaningful contexts are scientifically literate (Hazen and Trefil, 1991). 

Previous survey research has indicated that only about six percent of American adults can be 
classified as scientifically literate (Miller, 1989). The implications for this low level of literacy 
revolve around several different arguments. First, since all citizens will eventually be faced with 
public issues that contain scientific components, every citizen should have some level of 
scientific literacy (Hazen and Trefil, 1991). A scientifically illiterate electorate contributes to the 
further stratification of society, as important scientific decisions that affect everyone will 
increasingly be made by a small proportion of educated elites (Miller, 1983). Second, as the 
technological and information revolution continues, individuals seeking new and alternative 
employment opportunities will no doubt find much of their science education inadequate as they 
strive to acquire new skills. Finally, knowledge of science is necessary to understand the 
intellectual climate of an era (Hazen and Trefil, 1991). All citizens need an understanding of 
science to make informed decisions on issues such as the environment, medicine, and diet 
(Clewis, 1990). 

According to Hazen and Trefil (1991), the scientifically literate person is knowledgeable in all 
scientific fields. Formal educational institutions (universities, secondary, and primary schools) 
typically teach one science during a designated time period. Thus, there is a fundamental 
mismatch between the type of knowledge taught in the schools and the type of knowledge 
expected of a scientifically literate person (Hazen and Trefil, 1991). For students still in school, 
other courses can be taken to create cohesiveness among the scientific fields. For the great 
majority of Americans out of school, scientific information must be made available in other forms 
(Hazen and Trefil, 1991). 

Adult continuing education can play a crucial role in facilitating science training and education 
throughout an adult’s life. Books, such as Science Matters: Achieving Scientific Literacy (Hazen 
and Trefil, 1991) and the Dictionary of Scientific Literacy (Brennan, 1992), can play a role in 
educating the public about scientific terms and concepts. Television is the most frequently used 
information source (National Science Board, 1993). Programs from the NOVA television series 
have been used to help adults understand the scientific issues that underlie public policy (Gagn6 
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and Burionan, 1982). Radio and print are also important media. Nearly two-thirds of American 
adults listen to an hour or more of news every day. Fifty-six percent of adults read newspapers 
daily, and 28 percent regularly read a newsmagazine (National Science Board, 1993). Adult 
continuing education programming could utilize the existing media and develop curriculum 
models that could be used for planning the educational and training experiences of adults 
(Langenbach, 1993). 



PURROSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study was to examine faculty members’ perceptions of scientific literacy and 
the methods they use to learn science. Knowledge of such perceptions and methodology has the 
potential to begin to lay groundwork for the development of a theory of adult learning of science 
for scientific literacy. In addition, it is crucial to understand how adults learn science in order to 
design the most effective continuing education science programs. Therefore, the findings were 
also used to suggest possible revisions in adult continuing education science offerings. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

Jon Miller (1989) suggests that the scientifically literate person understands the processes of 
science, basic scientific terms and concepts, and the impact of science on technology. Citing 
national survey data that was used to measure these three dimensions of scientific literacy 
Miller (1989) combined the indices and determined that only six percent of American adults can 
be classified as scientifically literate. 



Previous studies have found that scientific literacy is strongly associated with college education 
that exposure to a college-level science course is important, and that men are more likely than 
women to be scientifically literate (Miller. 1987). Among college graduates, the highest levels of 
scientific literacy are found in persons majoring in scientific and technical fields, followed by 
soaa! science majors. The lowest levels of scientific literacy in the adult population are among 
adults with a college major in education (Miller. 1 989). 



The findings from these previous studies have been generated from national data sets that have 
surveyed and tested respondents on the three dimensions of scientific literacy (Miller, 1989). 
These quantitative studies, however, required that the answers given by the respondents were 
judged by the researcher as to whether they constituted aspects of scientific literacy. In order to 
glean a more complete understanding of adult scientific literacy, open-ended interviews were 
used in this study to investigate the meanings and perceptions of scientific literacy for a specific 
f of adu '| s - 11 J s crucial to understand how adults ascribe meaning to scientific literacy if 
further education efforts to increase their levels of scientific literacy are to be successful. 

Educators were chosen as the respondents for this study. Jon Miller (1989) states that scientific 
literacy requires some level of formal science and mathematics instruction. Since educators will 
be teaching these courses, among other courses, they are in a prime position to relate their 

ri C QR 7 tlfi ?oJm a H y J° their ,J udents - J hus - the findings from this study, in conjunction with Miller’s 
(1987, 1989) data, could be used to improve the science education of educators and bv 
extension, the science education of the students they teach. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

The objectives of this study were to: examine the meaning of scientific literacy, examine how 
faculty learn science and look for differences in learning science among a group of faculty 
members from general science disciplines as compared to faculty group members from other 

disciplines, and to look for differences in learning science between male and female faculty 
members. ’ 
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METHODS 



This was a qualitative study involving a discursive approach (Smith, 1982) to generate grounded 
theory (Glaser and Strauss, 1967). The categories, themes, hypotheses, and subsequent theory 
that emerged were grounded in the data. 

Consent forms were received from 30 selected participants. Fourteen of the participants were 
teaching general science courses, and sixteen of the participants were teaching a variety of other 
courses. Each of the participants also received a questionnaire. The questionnaire was used to 
collect demographic information and written responses concerning each participant’s definition of 
scientific literacy and their opinions about various aspects of scientific literacy. All of the 
participants were interviewed. The interviews were tape-recorded and used to glean additional 
information about the meanings and issues of scientific literacy. 

The data were analyzed utilizing the computer program AQUAD, which is a program for the 
generation of theory on the basis of qualitative data. Throughout the duration of the study, 
transcribed interview and questionnaire data were coded and entered into AQUAD. The coded 
data relating to the meaning of scientific literacy was grouped under three metacodes, 
representing the three indices of scientific literacy previously described by Miller (1989). The 
coded data relating to how faculty learn science was grouped under two metacodes, one 
representing professional methods and the other one representing the popular media Finally 
linkages were then developed among the coded concepts. 

DATA AND ANALYSIS 
MEANING OF SCIENTIFIC LITERACY 

A composite view of faculty definitions indicate that scientific literacy is characterized by the 
ability to read science, understand scientific terms, and communicate with others. Typical 
definitions of scientific literacy from faculty teaching in general science disciplines included: 

• Scientific literacy is “the ability to read, comprehend, and assess science articles in 
newspapers, journals, and magazines.* 

• Scientific literacy is 'a combination of a reasonable vocabulary of scientific and technical 
terms and a basic understanding of scientific thinking." 

• Scientific literacy means ‘being able to communicate effectively using the scientific 
language." 

Typical definitions of scientific literacy from faculty teaching in other disciplines included: 

• Scientific literacy means “the ability to communicate and function in a scientific position “ 

• Scientific literacy is “how capable a person is understanding ideas and concepts that are 
presented to them through everyday living, be that through work or the news media." 

• Scientific literacy is “the ability to read, understand, and employ science and scientific 
terminology. 

LEARNING SCIENCE 



When asked how they learned science, faculty members teaching in the general sciences 

expressed consensus through their comments: 

• “I employ professional journals, newspapers, newsmagazines, radio, television and 
professional seminars to keep abreast of scientific advances." 

• I use professional associations, newspapers, television, and radio to leam science ’ 

Typical comments from faculty members teaching in other disciplines included: 

• “The methods I employ to stay current of scientific advances are newspapers, magazines 

and television." • » 

• "I do watch television and listen to the radio, particularly public radio has a lot of scientific 
information so I do hear about scientific developments." 
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Faculty members teaching in the general sciences identified professional avenues (journals, 
meetings, associations) and the general media (television, newspapers, newsmagazines) as 
mechanisms by which they learn science. By contrast, faculty members teaching in other 
disciplines identified the general media as the primary mechanism by which they learn science. 

Overall, there were no differences in the way male and female faculty members learned science. 
Learning science through professional avenues or through the general media was dependent on 
the discipline taught by the individual faculty member, rather than gender. 

Faculty members teaching in the general sciences characterized their learning of science as 
interest-based and dependent on continuing education and the popular media. Faculty members 
teaching in other disciplines characterized their learning of science as non-interest based and 
mostly dependent on the popular media. Theoretical models for learning science follow. 

THEORETICAL MODELS 

Faculty Members Teaching in the General Sciences 

A theoretical model for learning science by faculty members teaching in the general sciences 
consists of three overlapping and interwoven elements: interest, continuing education, and the 
popular media (Figure 1). 

Interest emerges from the backgrounds of the faculty members and the scientific disciplines they 
teach. At the university level, all of the respondents held the doctoral degree in a scientific 
discipline. The doctorate is a research degree, and all of the respondents were currently 
conducting or had conducted active research in their respective disciplines. Research and 
interest are related in that research is conducted into areas of interest, and the results of such 
research often contribute further to the development of interest. At the community college level, 
all of the respondents held masters degrees. Although none of these respondents were 
conducting active research, interest is maintained by advancements in their fields and their 
desire to improve classroom teaching. At the high school level, respondents held bachelors or 
masters degrees. Similar to the community college respondents, their interest is maintained by 
advancements in their fields and their desire to improve classroom teaching. 

Continuing professional education is a crucial component for remaining current in a field. All of 
the faculty members teaching in the general sciences identified some aspect of continuing 
professional education as a mechanism for how they learn science and keep current with 
scientific developments. 

Finally, the popular media plays a significant role in contributing to the learning of science by 
these professionals. Television, radio, newspapers, and/or newsmagazines were identified by all 
of the respondents as a further mechanism for how they learn science and keep current with 
scientific developments. 

The interrelationships among interest, continuing education, and the popular media are depicted 
in the model (Figure 1, solid arrows). Teaching in a general science discipline contributes to an 
interest in science for these professionals. Their interest in science encourages them to learn 
more through their continuing education offerings and the popular media. The knowledge gained 
through continuing education and the popular media furthers their interest in science. 

Faculty Members Teaching in Other Disciplines 

A theoretical model for learning science by faculty members in other disciplines consists of three 
elements: lack of interest, lack of continuing education, and the popular media (Figure 1). 
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INCREASED LEARNING OF SCIENCE 
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INCREASED LEARNING OF SCIENCE 



Figure 1. A theoretical model for learning science by faculty members teaching in the general 
sciences and faculty members teaching in other disciplines. 

Lack of interest emerges from the backgrounds of the faculty members and the disciplines they 
teach. Regardless of the degree held, lack of interest in science was a consistent theme from 
the respondents at the university, community college, and high school levels. 

Continuing education for these professionals contributes to improving their knowledge and skill in 
their respective disciplines, but contributes little or nothing to their learning of science. 

Finally, the popular media plays a role in contributing to the learning of science by these 
professionals. Scientific information is available through a variety of media, but these 
professionals lack of interest often prevents them from advancing their scientific knowledge. 

The relationship between lack of interest and lack of continuing education is rienictfiri in tho 



Rather than utilize an external definition of scientific literacy, this study was designed to 
investigate the meanings and perceptions of scientific literacy. The results of this study indicate 
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that educators have varying beliefs and expectations about scientific literacy. This suggests that 
assessing the scientific literacy of people by using controlled tests may be inadequate. Since the 
beliefs and expectations of the people administering the test may be different than the beliefs 
and expectations of the people being tested, it may be that knowledge of the cognitive structures 
of people may provide learning experiences whereby these structures might be modified. 

This study generated an emergent theory for how educators learn science. For adults out of 
school, continuing education is the primary mechanism for transmitting science information. 
According to Hazen and Trefil (1991), the scientifically literate person is knowledgeable in all 
areas of science. Thus, it is possible for scientists and non-scientists to be scientifically illiterate. 
An interdisciplinary approach to continuing education could incorporate relevant and useful 
scientific information in continuing education offerings. Science and non-science disciplines are 
interrelated, and there is a role for continuing education to bridge gaps among the disciplines. 

The model (Figure 1) in this study was generated from a specific population of educators in 
unique settings. While the results of this study cannot be generalized to other settings, it is 
anticipated that other educators in other settings will learn science in many of the same ways. 
Hopefully, further studies will clarify the learning of science and build upon the theory. 
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GOAL SETTING FOR THE 21 ST CENTURY: 

A STUDY OF PUBLIC PERCEPTIONS OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



Richard A. Orem 
Patricia Hunsaker 



ABSTRACT 



In 1992 the executive board of the Illinois Adult and Continuing Educators' Association created a 
task force to study the major forces confronting the profession in providing more effective adult 
basic education to the growing population of adult learners in need of basic skills "to compete in 
a global economy and exercise the rights and responsbilities of citizenship" as outlined in the Goals 
2000 federal legislation. The task force was comprised of 14 stakeholders, including 
representatives of federally-funded programs, community-based organizations, corrections, and 
higher education. The task force decided to conduct a systematic study of adult basic education 
as outlined in the charge to the task force, including for the first time a statewide study of public 
perceptions of adult basic education in the state. 

The major research question facing this task force was: What are the major perceptions of the 
effectiveness of adult basic education in Illinois held by program participants, program providers, 
elected officials, community leaders, and the general public? In order to answer the major research 
question, the task force: 1) surveyed existing literature of national and state studies on the 
effectivenss of adult basic education programs; 2) conducted systematic focus groups consisting 
of representatives of program participants and program providers; 3) interviewed selected state and 
local policy makers, and representative employers of graduates of adult basic education programs 
in the state; and 4) conducted a statewide phone survey to determine perceptions shared by the 
general public of adult basic education in the state. 

The phone survey revealed significant support for programs from those who are aware of programs 
in their local communities. Nearly half (49.5%) of the 800 respondents admitted to having no 
knowledge of local programs for adult basic education. But of those who admitted to some 
knowledge of such programs, 83.4% thought they were effective. In other words, local programs 
need to do a better job of educating their local community about their work. 

The findings from this study have been used to develop a set of recommendations to guide the 
state association's activity in the coming years, including the development of more effective 
lobbying efforts with state legislators, and the development of more effective staff development 
activities in collaboration with state and regional funding agencies. 



The challenge of educating every adult American to become literate and capable of competing in 
a global economy by the year 2000 is the challenge facing every adult educator in the USA. How 
we accomplish this goal is still a subject of considerable discussion and uncertainty. 

In 1992 the executive board of the Illinois Adult and Continuing Educators' Association (IACEA) 
charged a task force to "review long range plans addressing the goal of a citizenry of literate, 
lifelong learners; funding of adult education; student access to adult education; programmatic and 
fiscal accountability and assessment systems for adult education; adult education delivery systems, 
and other issues that are related to providing a comprehensive adult education system in our state." 
(Dries, 1992) The fourteen members of this task force represented program providers and other 
stakeholders from across the state, including public schools and community colleges, corrections, 
and community based organizations. 



INTRODUCTION 
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METHODOLOGY 



As a preliminary step in this process, the task force conducted focus groups at state meetings of 
adult educators, and locally with staff and students of adult basic education programs to gather 
answers to these questions: 

1. What are some of the greatest problems facing adult education students today? 

2. What changes would you like to see in adult education? 

3. What do you think the government should do for adults who have not finished high 

school? 

4. What do you think adult education programs should look like in five to ten years from 
now? 

Concurrently with these focus groups, members of the task force were asked to interview other 
stakeholders, including potential employers and policy leaders, with questions similar to those which 
guided focus group discussions. 

Armed with these data, the task force then conducted a systematic study of the perceptions held 
by the general public in Illinois regarding the effectiveness of these programs of adult basic 
education. IACEA contracted with the Center for Governmental Studies of Northern Illinois 
University to sponsor a block of questions as part of the 1994 Illinois Policy Survey. The Center 
for Governmental Studies at NIU has conducted the survey annually since 1984. The poll is open 
to researchers, media, public agencies, and public interest groups wanting to buy questions. Data 
collection services were provided by the Public Opinion Laboratory. 

The indicators of public perceptions are based on a telephone survey of the Illinois adult population, 
aged 1 8 and older, and conducted from October 6 to November 7, 1 994. Interviewers spent almost 
300 hours talking with 800 residents of Illinois and recording their conversations. The data were 
collected using the Computer Assisted Telephone Interviewer (CATI) technique. A central polling 
site was used with supervisors monitoring the interviewers. The CATI system allows data to be 
entered into the computer during the actual interview process, and provides automatic branching 
of questions and checks for errors. 

Sampling error for a sample of 800 individuals is plus or minus 3.5 percent. This means that 95 
times out of 1 00 results of the poll can be expected to fall within 3.5 percent of what we would find 
if during the same time period we interviewed all English-speaking adults in Illinois in households 
with a telephone. Sampling error among subgroups (e.g., gender, region) will exceed 3.5 percent 
and will vary with the size of each group. In addition to sampling error, any survey contains 
unknown levels of error from other sources, such as question wording orquestion order, respondent 
misunderstandings, and other practical difficulties of measuring public opinion. (Dran, p. 6) 

RESULTS 

Questions contracted by IACEA were developed by the IACEA Task Force after more than 18 
months of conducting focus groups and interviews with adult educators, participants in adult basic 
education programs, community leaders, and elected officials. The following tables display some 
of the results of the 800 interviews completed by NIU's Center for Governmental Studies as part 
of their annual statewide policy survey focusing specifically on the questions measuring the general 
public's perception of the need for and the effectiveness of adult basic education programs in 
Illinois. 
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Question 1: Thinking about adults age 18 and over in your community, about how many do you 
think lack skills in basic reading and writing that they need for jobs and everyday living? 

Table 1 

How many adults in community lack basic skills? 



Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cumulative Percent 


A lot 


182 


22.7 


22.7 


Some 


341 


42.6 


65.3 


Hardly any 


242 


30.2 


95.5 


Won't answer 


4 


.5 


96.0 


Don't know 


32 


4.0 


100.0 


Total 


800 


100.0 





Question 2: How about Illinois as a whole? About how many adults do you think lack skills in 
basic reading and writing that they need for jobs and everyday living? 



Table 2 

How many adults in Illinois lack basic skills? 



Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cumulative Percent 


A lot 


302 


37.7 


37.7 


Some 


405 


50.7 


88.4 


Hardly any 


36 


4.4 


92.8 


Won't answer 


6 


.8 


93.6 


Don't know 


52 


6.4 


100.0 


Total 


800 


100.0 





Discussion. Respondents tend to think of their community as having fewer members lacking basic 
reading and writing skills than in the state as a whole. In other words, respondents agree there is 
a problem, but it tends to exist elsewhere more than in their own community. 

Question 3: Do you know of any programs in your community that provide basic education in 
reading and writing skills for adults? 
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Table 3 

Are you aware of basic education programs? 



Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cumulative Percent 


Yes 


383 


47.8 


47.8 


No 


396 


49.5 


97.4 


Won't answer 


1 


.1 


97.5 


Don't know 


20 


2.5 


100.0 


Total 


800 


100.0 





Question 4: From what you know of these programs, do you think they provide the basic skills in 
reading and writing that these people need? 



Table 4 

Do basic education programs provide skills? 



Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Adjusted % 


Cumulative % 


Yes 


319 


39.9 


83.4 


83.4 


No 


7 


.9 


1.9 


85.3 


Won’t answer 


1 


.1 


.2 


85.5 


Don't know 


55 


6.9 


14.5 


100.0 


Not asked 


417 


52.2 


Missing 




Total 


800 


100.0 







Discussion. Of the 383 respondents to question 3 who indicated some knowledge of programs in 
their community that provide basic literacy instruction for adults, 319 (83.4%) were willing to say 
they think these programs provide the basic skills in literacy that these people need. This would 
indicate a high level of support for ABE programs from those who know about them. 



Questions 5: Do you know of any programs in your own community that provide basic instruction 
in English as a second language for non-English speaking adults? 
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Table 5 

Are you aware of English instruction programs? 



Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Adjusted % 


Cumulative % 


Yes 


285 


35.7 


35.7 


35.7 


No 


478 


59.7 


59.7 


95.4 


Won’t answer 


1 


.1 


.1 


95.5 


Don't know 


36 


4.5 


4.5 


100.0 


Total 


800 


100.0 


100.0 





Question 6: From what you know of these programs, do you think they provide the basic skills in 
English that these people need? 



Table 6 

Do English instruction programs provide skills? 



Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Adjusted % 


Cumulative % 


Yes 


231 


28.9 


80.9 


80.9 


No 


10 


1.2 


3.4 


84.3 


Won't answer 


1 


.2 


.5 


84.8 


Don't know 


44 


5.4 


15.2 


100.0 


Not asked 


515 


64.3 


Missing 




Total 


800 


100.0 


100.0 





Discussion. Of the 285 respondents who indicated some knowledge of English as a second 
language programs for adults in their community, 231 (80.9%) were willing to say they think these 
programs provide the basic skills in English that these peopole need. This is another strong 
indicator of the importance of educating community members about the existence and mission of 
adult education programs. 



Question 7: Do you think the government should provide funding for programs in reading and 
writing skills to adults who do not have these skills? 





Table 7 

Should government fund adult basic education? 



Response 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cumulative Percent 


Yes 


581 


72.6 


72.6 


No 


187 


23.4 


96.0 


Won't answer 


7 


.8 


96.8 


Don't know 


25 


3.2 


100.0 


Total 


800 


100.0 





Discussion. Of the 800 respondents, 581 (72.6%) said that the government should provide funding 
for literacy programs, and only 187 (23.4%) said it should not. Public support for ESL programs, 
though not as high as for adult basic education, is still affirmed by 481 (60.2%) respondents. In 
light of continuing discussions at state and national levels regarding public funding of education, 
these response rates indicate a high level of public support for ABE programs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Over the past two decades, it would appear that the conditions of adult basic education programs 
have not changed significantly. Students are still confronted by similar barriers to learning, such 
as child care and transportation, inadequate facilities and inconvenient scheduling of classes, and 
low self-esteem and unsupportive families. Yet, in spite of these barriers, those stakeholders in 
public education, including policy makers and employers, generally feel that programs are needed 
and are doing good work with limited resources. What we have learned from this study for the first 
time is that the general public shares that view, if even for different reasons. What program 
administrators can learn from these findings is the value of educating their communities about their 
programs. The more the public knows about these programs, the more likely it is to support 
funding for them. And in light of current efforts to reauthorize federal adult education legislation, 
the results of this study support at the very least continued public funding of adult basic education. 
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METACOGNITIVE DIMENSIONS OF THE SELECTION AND USE OF 
LEARNING STRATEGIES BY ADULT COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND TRADITIONAL AGE COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Mary Ann Rasnak, Ed.D. 



ABSTRACT 

T h |f.* ud y was designed to examine the differences between adult college students and 
C S" e9e Students in regard t0 the variables of metacognitive knowledge, lelming- 

enroHed ‘^° n ° f th6 leaming P rocess - Subjects were 57 college studen?s 

22151 * , “'' e c ge success course at Iowa State University. Twenty-seven were adult 
students at least ^25 years old. Thirty were traditional-age students between the ages of 18 and 

fnleivfpw^hff partlcl P ated ! n P a P er ' and -pencil tasks as well as an individual, structured 
? ar f er whictl was taped and transcribed verbatim in order to gather data 

k "° Wledg6 - ~ ° f ' eami " 9 and « 

JTfhUy ^ ° f ! Ubj6CtS : adultS and traditional-age students, were found to differ significantly 
IndTn^ thP wa« f »hlf tac09nrt, Y e knowledge about how to learn, in their use of leaming strategies* 
f n d ' _! h ® the y conceptualized the leaming process. Adult students knew more about how 
*° lea ™ and demonstrated that knowledge in more effective use of leaming strategies Their 
knowledge and strategy use were consistent with their concepts of the leaming process" as 
acqumng information for application or abstracting knowledge from facts or data These results 

•» »«"’ tie developmental nature of metacognition and ttl^Sar 
characteristics of the adult as learner. K 



IN I KUUUCTION 

n *1® b "j? k 0f twenty - fl,st ^tuiy, our views of learners and leaming situations 

Adults ^ftpn tprrl?prt 0f .^ evisi ° n The demographics of leaming are being transformed. 
Adults, often termed non-traditional students" and defined as those at least 25 years old (Apps 

InpVn fhf n P 5f mmg * he majonty occupants in higher education classrooms. The median 

^ 9 !w c he Ti Stat6S IS 34 and nsin9 (U S Bureau of the Census, 1994). Nearly 50% of all 
students enrolled in post secondary education are over 25 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1994) 

ImiToS 96 h 96 ° f t0day S 0011696 S * Udent iS 36 (Smith ' 1994 )- ln 1991- 2,938,485 adults 25 

Education staiaiSS'^). 6 “ ,U "' " pa,M ' me (National Center for 

To view this picture from a slightly different perspective, only 15% of traditional-aae colleae 
JSS "i f ' n,Sl ? 3 bachelor’s degree before age 25, creating a growing pool of adult continuing 

i"°V Currently ’ 52% of adult who hold S5S3SH 

degrees or higher take adult education courses; 70% of those who take courses do so for 

f° Car66r/J0b ad vancement (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1994). Their leaming is 
economically relevant, yet the growing trend is that higher levels of employment usually lead to 
^ education and more training (Alsalam & Rogers, 1991). According* to Aslanian S 
"those who have an education are the ones who will come back for more of it.” The term "life- 
long leaming cames new and increasingly urgent implications for teachers and learners. 

The growing number of adults engaged in post-secondary educational endeavors mandates a 

2S53™ ,natl0n 0fth f se ,eamers - Havighurst (1976) discussed a change in attitudes towards 
SS? Programs from essentially preparatory during childhood and adolescence to a 
ifelong process. He saw the emphasis shifting to "educating the mind as an instrument of 
leaming rather than a storehouse of knowledge" (p. 41). Wittrock (1988) makes a powerful case 



